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s ?. Ss j (Memorial Day 1927) 

er 4 a : 

= : “4 * We are your sons, America, we who lie sleeping; 
? aa, r4 Blood of your blood—thigh of your thigh, 

Sinew of sinew, nursed on the milk and honey 

Of your mountainous breasts; 

And now, in war’s respite, 

Again in your bosom we sleep, awaiting rebirth. 


Make us once more articulate, 
O vast, abundant Mother! 


Rear us no shafts or mighty sepulcher— 
{ Aan x gs" Stones are for the dead. 


Plant trees to us, America! 

We are not dead, but sleeping; 

Through trees we shall wake 

Again from your bosom 

Into life, into your houses; 

And to all who draw nigh to our temple 
We shall whisper of God. 


— 
~* 


—Donn L. Terry. 
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Financing 
Permanent Investments 
With Short Term Loans? 


Because of the abundance of banking 
credit some companies are making the 
serious mistake of financing improve- 
ments in plants or equipment or the pur- 
chase of timber through short term loans. 


A change in general business affecting 
credit conditions can make this method 
of financing very costly. Constructive 
bond financing is an insurance against 
financial stringency. 


Inquiries invited from companies inter- 
ested in bond financing on a sound and 
profitable basis. 


LACEY 


Securities Corporation 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


350 Madison Ave. 


626 Henry Bldg. 
New York 


Seattle, Wash. 
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ver a Flooring 


r with Nail Groove 


At first thought a nail groove 
may not seem to be a very import- 


yi 9 eg ant factor in helping you sell floor- 
ing. But stop and analyze a mo- 
Basswood ment. 

oe — This little nail groove means easier lay- 
Sate M <a ing. The carpenter finds it easier to start 
Soft Ein the nail and he puts the nail head down 
Sent, ond easier so that it doesn’t interfere with lay- 
Birch ing the next strip. Your customer gets a 
neater job at less laying cost. Try some 
LUMBER _§s2@il groove flooring. You'll find the nail 

ALL GRADES groove a real sales help. 


Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 
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BIGELOW BRAND 
Maple Flooring 






















































































“eee Look Over 


a These Items! 


Here are some items that should ap- 
peal to the buyer who is looking for 
values. All are cut from fine quality logs. 
Good manufacture and reliable grade are 
assured. Try us on some of the follow- 












































































































































—— ing: 
100,000 ft. 4/4” No. 1 Com. Kiln Dried Birch 
———— 150,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 Com. Kiln Dried Birch 
——— 260,000 ft. 4/4” No. 3 Com, Birch 
———— 100,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 & Btr. Soft Maple 
150,000 ft. 4/4” No. 3 & Btr. White Pine 
100,000 ft. 5/4x6” No. 3 & Btr. Spruce & Pine 
50,000 ft. 13/16x24%4” face Clear Birch Flg. 
sd 50,000 ft. 13/16x2%4" face No. 1 Birch Flg. 
: 30,000 ft. 13/16x24%4" face No. 1 Maple Fig. 
25,000 ft. 13/16x1%”" face Clear Birch Fig. 
—4 25,000 ft. 13/16x1%”" face No. 1 Birch Fig. 
= 2 cars 4° No. 1 Hemlock Lath 
= 20 cars 3” & up 7’ Ne, 1 W. Cedar Posts 


—1 KNEELAND-MCLURG 
= LUMBER CO. 
= Sales Office: 
PHILLIPS, WIS. 


Mills at : 
Phillips, Wis., Morse, Wis. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































A Real Help 


to Buyers 


Our sales service embraces more 
than just the prompt delivery of good 
lumber. It enables you to positively 
check every shipment of 


Northern Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber 


Your invoice is sent direct from the 
mill making shipment so that you may 
know that you receive exactly what you 
order. 

Remember, we handle the outputs of 


the Weidman Lumber Co., Trout Creek, 


Mich., and the Bergland Lumber Co., 
Bergland, Mich. Try us on your next 
order. 


Weidman - Vogelsang 
903 Grand Rapids Lumber Co. 


Savings Bank Bldg., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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The Bonus As a Stimulus to Efficiency of Workers 


NE OF THE major problems of modern industry is to get getting the best effort. The man who sees an immediate and direct 
(5) wage workers to do the best work they are capable of in increase in his wages as a result of greater effort and greater 
return for the money they receive. While this problem is accomplishment can hardly fail to realize that he carries his future 
in a practical sense of most interest to the individual employer in’ in his own hands. But when he sees all around him persons draw- 
each case, it is a matter of general interest and concern also. AS ing the same pay for less effort and smaller accomplishment he can 
a matter of simple justice the efficient worker ought to be paid for hardly fail to infer that he is earning some of the money they 
what he accomplishes and the indifferent or incompetent employee _ receive. 
should be penalized for his indifference or incompetence. When Whatever employers may think about the matter, the fact re- 
wages are not paid on the basis of work done there is little to mains that employees do know which among them are industrious 
stimulate the capable to their best efforts, and opportunity is and which efficient. They watch one another almost as closely as 
opened for the time-servers to share in rewards they have had no- the boss watches them all; under some conditions, perhaps, more 
part in earning. closely. If, therefore, a means can be devised that not only stimu- 
It will hardly be denied that the closer the relation is kept up lates each individual worker to greater effort but arouses in him an 
between effort and the reward for it the better chance there is of interest in increasing the efficiency of his fellow workers the best 
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possible results may be expected. If the bonus can be made to 
operate in this manner it should be an effective means of increas- 
ing the output per man at the same time that it improves the 
product. 

Opinions differ widely, of course, regarding the methods that have 
been proposed for awarding compensation to workers, and it is 
conceivable that what may work in one factory may not work so 
well if at all in another. Nevertheless, employers always are 
interested in efforts of this kind to improve or increase output at 
less cost per unit or per man. In this connection the story pub- 
lished elsewhere in this paper about the experience of an Alabama 
veneer plant with the bonus plan may contain a helpful suggestion. 
If the plan works in so small a plant, with colored labor, it must 
be based on principles that are sound, as well as simple in applica- 
tion, and that might be expected to be effective under widely vary- 
ing conditions. 


The Columbus of the Air 


Y LTHOUGH HE KNEW that the dice were loaded against 





him, unafraid, he gambled with Death, and won. 

First to fly an airplane across the Atlantic, the name 
of Lindbergh will be engraved in the annals of human achievement 
beside that of Columbus. Like him, against appalling obstacles he 
sailed on—and on, until the goal was reached. 

Proud as we well may be that Lindbergh is an American, he 
typifies the heroic discoverers and pioneers of all races and all 
ages who have staked their lives against the chance of widening 
the sphere of human knowledge and attainment. Thus his great 
achievement becomes a part of the common heritage of mankind. 

The fine sportsmanship no less than the splendid courage and 
skill of the pioneer voyager more than justify all the plaudits and 
honors that are being heaped upon him. His wonderful feat doubt- 
less will greatly stimulate aviation in all its branches, and do much 
to hasten the day of transatlantic passenger air service, a develop- 
ment which Lindbergh in published interviews forecasts as a strong 
probability within a brief span of years. 





Helpful Facts Are Best Sales Ammunition 


HERE ARE hopeful signs that lumbermen in all branches of 
© the industry are using helpful facts more and more in place 

of price lists to sell lumber. The salesman who can dem- 
onstrate the beauty, the utility and the economy of his product to 
the prospective buyer has an argument that no competitor can 
meet. When a sale is proposed on the basis of price alone, the 
salesman sacrifices his opportunity to present the merits of his 
goods. Important though the price may be, the difference in value 
may readily be vastly more important than the difference in price 
between two products. It makes little difference what kind of 
goods the price-seller offers if price is his only argument. 

Much more is known today than formerly about the intrinsic 
values of wood, but knowledge of these values is not so wide- 
spread nor so widely used as it should be to extend the sale and 
use of wood. In the past almost wholly and now to altogether 
too great an extent the buyer and user of wood is presumed to 
know all that he needs to know in choosing the material he in- 
tends to use for construction or for some other purpose. It may, 
however, happen to even the most intelligent buyer that he has 
been misinformed or not informed at all regarding the utility of 
wood for his purpose. If the seller of wood knows no more than 
the prospective buyer or if knowing more he fails to communicate 
his knowledge to the buyer he is not keeping step with the trend 
in modern merchandising nor taking advantage of his opportunities. 

It is true of the lumber business as it is true of many other 
industries that much more valuable sales ammunition is available 
than is used. Many a sale is lost merely because the so-called 
salesman either does not know enough about his product or because 
he fails to use effectively the knowledge that he has. There is a 
systematic movement in the lumber industry to inform and instruct 
salesmen regarding the qualities and uses of wood and to show 
them how information on these points may be made to serve 
better than price lists in making sales. 

For many years the AmericAN LuMBERMAN has been supplying 
good sales ammunition to salesmen in all branches of the busi- 
ness, and its pages each week show that lumbermen in all parts 
of the country have profited in their sales methods by using the 
information thus supplied. For the welfare and continued pros- 
perity of the industry as a whole it is to be hoped that lumbermen 
everywhere will study their product, inform themselves regarding 
the best ways of using it and then make the facts thus gained an 
integral part of every sales argument. This method of selling is 
not only more effective but it is more interesting than the old 


way of merely laying down a price list. Each salesman has, if 
he will but inform himself about it, a sales argument for his lum. 
ber and service that is better than can be offered by any other 
salesman. When he believes that he is on the way to success, 





Facing a Tremendous Responsibility 


NLY A FEW lines are required in this issue of the Americay 
(S) LUMBERMAN for the news story of the two days’ session 
in Chicago of the trade extension committee of the Nationa] 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, but between the lines and 
behind the scenes is a story of tremendous moment to the lumber 
industry. A score of devoted men, some of whom had traveled 
almost across the continent, gave two full days to the closest 
possible consideration of the problems that face the industry and 
the best way in which to meet these problems. It was almost a 
Herculean task to secure a fund of five million dollars to be 
used in recovering lost markets and gaining new ones for lumber, 
This was accomplished and now an even greater task is ahead— 
that of wisely administering that fund so as to secure the greatest 
possible good for the industry as a whole. And it must be remem- 
bered that only as a whole may the industry expect to profit from 
this campaign. To solve this problem, to secure maximum results 
from the funds available is the task to which the industry, through 
its national trade extension committee has set itself. The earnest- 
ness and sincerity of the members of this committee were dem- 
onstrated in the meeting this week. From this initial effort will 
come results of tremendous importance. Until a definite plan has 
been promulgated and the personnel for putting that plan into 
acticn announced, no comment or criticism should or can be made, 
but the committee should be given all the encouragement possible. 
It is hardly probable that a plan will be evolved that will meet with 
one hundred percent endorsement or approval, for men still are 
human and prone to err, but the American LuMBERMAN feels cer- 
tain that good judgment will prevail and that as few mistakes will 
be made as is humanly possible. 

It is no small task that the industry, through the National organ- 
ization, has undertaken. If success in large measure is the result 
of its efforts, this success will come through the hearty and com- 
plete sympathy and codéperation of those who make up this great 
industry. In the meantime it behooves every individual concern in 
the industry to gird up its loins, increase its own efforts and thus 
make it possible to share in the largest way in the benefits that 
may come from this great national effort. 





Learning Reforestation by Experiment 


NNOUNCEMENT OF a recent forestry field meeting of the 
A Connecticut Forestry Association contained the following in- 
teresting and significant statement: 

“In 1901 the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station pur- 
chased a tract of abandoned farm land near the village of Rainbow, 
in the town of Windsor, and started planting for experimental pur- 
poses upon it. Each year since added plantings have been made. 
Now, after more than a quarter of a century, one may see the 
progress of the work, starting with the bare ground not yet planted 
and dotted here and there with worthless brush and ending with the 
oldest plantations, now fully established woods, with trees upwards 
of thirty feet tall, six inches through and clear of limbs for most 
of their length. The ground beneath is covered with a soft carpet 
of needles, and rare forest wild flowers have reéstablished them- 
selves under the friendly shade of the new forest. 

“Plantations of nearly every variety of evergreen tree suited to 
this climate may be seen; some of them have done well, others not 
so well, and some have, by failing completely, shown us what not to 
plant.” 

Here in few words are summarized the results of an experiment 
covering more than twenty-five years, a long period in the life of 
one person, especially in looking forward. The crop is not yet 
mature, even that first planted, and, as indicated in the foregoing 
statement, some of the plantings have been failures. This, however, 
only from the viewpoint of lumbering and earliest practicable har- 
vesting. Yet it is believed that the land owner with the necessary 
capital and a taste for tree growing will find in a venture of this 
kind other satisfactions than those arising purely from financial 
realization. 

While the grower of food crops doubtless looks forward from time 
of planting to harvest with hope of gain as his major incentive, he 
nevertheless gets a lot of pleasure and satisfaction in seeing the 
crops gaining in size from day to day; he enjoys observing their 
thriftiness and notes the vigorous growth that is made possible by 
intelligent planting and cultivation. It is the same with his live- 


stock. The successful breeder may hardly be said to love his ani- 
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mals as individuals, and yet he does have a pride in and derives a 
satisfaction from seeing his pastures and barns occupied by thrifty 


animals. 


There can be no doubt that the time will come when there will be 
in the United States thousands of owners of timber lands who will 
experience what may be termed a day-to-day pleasure in the grow- 
While they will not fail to take the necessary precau- 
tions to protect their tree crops from fire and other enemies because 


ing of trees. 





of their money value, they will derive almost as much satisfaction 
from watching them grow and thrive as from anticipating the finan- 
cial return at time of harvest. 


The fact is plain that tree growing 


ultimately will become something of a vocation, like farming, and a 
thrifty forested tract will be looked at not only as a good invest- 
ment for the owner from the financial viewpoint, but as a source of 
pleasure to him during his lifetime and as an excellent heritage to 
pass on to those who come after him. 





Increase in Hardwood Shipments 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., May 26.—There is ap- 
parently little change in the softwood lumber 
industry for the week ended May 21, when 
compared with reports for the previous week, 
according to telegraphic reports received by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
today. Allowing for the smaller number of 
reporting mills, the volume of new business for 
the week was probably considerably larger, 
with shipments and production somewhat more. 
The corresponding period last year still shows 
considerable decreases in all three factors. The 
hardwood operations continue to show heavy 
decreases in production in the lower Mississippi 
Valley, compared with last year, due to the 
floods. Shipments record a heavy increase, 
and new business a nominal decrease from last 
week’s figures, 
year shipments are heavier and new business 
less. 

The unfilled orders of 173 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 519,904,983 feet, as against 522,- 
761,276 feet for 174 mills the previous week. 
The 103 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 222,079,995 
feet last week, as against 222,431,028 feet for 
the week before. For the 70 West Coast mills 
the unfilled orders were 297,824,988 feet, as 
against 300,330,248 feet for 71 mills a week 
earlier. 

Altogether the 282 comparable reporting soft- 
wood mills had shipments 106 percent, and 
orders 109 percent, of actual production. For 
the southern pine mills, these percentages were 
respectively 103 and 102; and for the West 
Coast mills, 111 and 114. Of the reporting 
mills, the 259 with an established normal pro- 
duction for the week of 181,481,900 feet, gave 
actual production 96 percent, shipments 101 
percent, and orders 104 percent thereof. 

The softwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week last year follow: 
Production—184,224,000 feet, against 190,813,- 
000 feet the week before, and 2 51,744,000 feet 
last year. Shipments—195,303,000 feet, against 
204,592,000 feet the week befeee, and 286,233,000 
feet last year. Orders—200,957,000 feet, against 
201,727,000 feet the week before, and 264,250,- 
000 feet last year. 

To make allowance for the fewer West Coast 
mills reporting this year, add 24,000,000 feet to 
production, 27,000,000 feet to shipments, and 
27,000,000 feet to orders, in comparing softwood 
figures with last year. 

The hardwood figures for last week, the 
week before and the same week last year fol- 
low: Production—17,842,000 feet, against 18,- 
117,000 feet the week before, and 25,184,000 
feet last year. Shipments—26,643,000 feet, 
against 24,208,000 feet the week before, and 23,- 
612.000 feet last year. Orders—26,225,000 feet, 
against 26,266,000 feet the week before, and 
27,610,000 feet last year. 

The following revised figures compare the 
softwood lumber movement of the seven re- 
gional associations for the first twenty weeks 
of 1927 with the same period last year: Pro- 
duction—3,781,898.000 feet, against 4,515,708,000 
feet last year. Shipments—3,955,248,000 feet, 
against 4,700,135,000 feet. Orders—4,069,758,000 
feet, against 4,721,371,000 feet. 

A similar comparison of the harwood move- 
ment follows: Production—564,200,000 feet, 
against 561,449,000 feet last year. Shipments— 


while as compared with last ° 


611,088,000 feet, against 535,744,000 feet last 
year. Orders—639,359,000 feet, against 543,210,- 
000 feet last year. 

The National association points out that the 
softwood totals are not comparable because of 
the smaller number of mills reporting this year. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly 
comparable in respect to orders with those of 
other mills. Consequently, the former are not 
now represented in any of the foregoing figures 
nor in the regional tabulation below. Eighteen 
of these mills, representing 52 percent of the 
cut of the California pine region, gave their 
production for the week as 21,780,000 feet; 
shipments, 19,435,000 feet, and new business, 
16,290,000 feet. Last week’s report from 17 
mills, representing 48 percent of the cut, was: 
Production, 15,137,000 feet; shipments, 20,012,- 
000 feet, and new business, 27,364,000 feet. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 70 mills report- 
ing for the week ended May 21 was 14 percent 
below production, and shipments were 11 per- 
cent above production. Of all new business 
taken during the week, 47 percent was for fu- 
ture water delivery, amounting to 37,890,141 
feet, of which 28,292,700 feet was for domestic 
cargo delivery, and 9,597,441 feet export. New 
business by rail amounted to 40,544,792 feet, 
or 50 percent of the week’s new business. Forty 
percent of the week’s yee moved by wa- 
ter, amounting to 32,115,525 feet, of which 24,- 
220,925 feet moved counteine and intercoastal, 
and 7,894,600 feet export. Rail shipments to- 
taled 44,511,278 feet, or 56 percent of the week’s 
shipments, and local deliveries, 2,814,754 feet. 
Unshipped domestic cargo orders totaled 112,- 
280,515 feet; foreign, 70,939,180 feet, and rail 
trade, 114,605,293 feet.- 

Resident labor in both the Douglas fir and 
pine district is more than sufficient for present 
operating conditions in logging and lumbering, 
according to the 4L employment service. High 
water is still interfering with many pine mills, 
while a considerable number of Douglas fir 
plants continue curtailing output by a short 
week or temporary shutdown. There is no gen- 
eral unemployment in the Pacific Northwest. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with two more mills reporting, shows 
slight increases in production and shipments, 
and a good gain in new business. 

The California Redwood Association, with 
two fewer mills reporting, shows a nominal 
decrease in production, a marked decrease in 
shipments and new business slightly below that 
reported for the week earlier. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one less mill reporting, shows a con- 
siderable decrease in production, a material in- 
crease in shipments and a fair gain in new 
business. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion), with two more mills reporting, shows 
production about the same, and nominal in- 
creases in shipments and new business. 

Reports from 16 hardwood mills of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association (two more mills than reported 
for the week earlier), show production about 
the same, and substantial increases in ship- 
ments and new business. 


_ [The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears 





‘duction of 


[Special telegram to AmertcAn LuMBERMAN] 

Mempuis, TENN., May 25.—For the week 
ended May 7, one hundred fifty-three units re- 
porting to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, and having a normal production figure of 
25,703,000 feet, manufactured 13,557,000 feet, 
shipped 22,426,000 feet, and booked orders for 
20,399,000 feet. Orders on hand amounted to 
143,542,000 feet. 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


NorFoLk, Va., May 26.—For the week ended 
May 21, forty-one mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production of 9,900,000 feet, manufactured 
7,241,800 feet, shipped 7,515,113 feet, and 
booked orders for 5,708,717 feet. 


Stricken with Apoplexy 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, Ore., May 25.—John T. Dougall, 
manager of the Columbia River Loggers’ In- 
formation Bureau, was stricken with apoplexy 
in his office on Monday and is in a critical con- 
dition at his home here. 


Peoria Flood Damage 


PeortaA, Itt., May 25.—In the flood that 
swept Peoria and East Peoria this week, only 
one lumber yard sustained any serious damage. 
The yard of the Dageforde Lumber Co. sus- 
tained water damage on the lower grades of 
lumber, but the concern was fortunate enough 
to recover most of the stock that had been 
swept away from the yard in the high water. 
It sustained no loss to buildings. 


Southern Pine Cost Statement 


New Orteans, La., May 23.—The Southern 
Pine Association has issued its cost statement 


‘for March, this being a summary of the aver- 


age cost per thousand feet, board measure. of 
producing and shipping lumber, not including 
interest on loans or invested capital. The re- 
port shows the average cost of producing 
southern pine, including stumpage, in March 
was $25.57 a thousand feet. This is based on 
reports from 80 concerns operating 90 mills 
that produced 272,622,408 feet. This was 65 
cents lower than the average cost for the pre- 
vious month, and $1.08 higher than the average 
cost during March, 1926. On a reported pro- 
782,464,782 feet the average cost for 
the first three months of this year was $26.28. 
The cost reports for March cover a range from 
a low figure of $17.94 to the high figure of 
$46.26. Of the mills reporting, 44 had costs 
less than the average of $25.57. 


Douglas Fir Salesmen Study Product 


Kansas City, Mo., May 24. 
cessful school of instruction for Douglas fir 
salesmen was held at the Hotel Muehlebach, 
here, yesterday forenoon, followed by a similar 
school for southern pine salesmen held in the 
afternoon. The Douglas fir sales representa- 
tives, who turned out in large numbers, were 
addressed* by Chester J. Hogue and Don 
Critchfield, of the West Coast Lumber Bureau. 
Many business problems were carefully anal- 
yzed and the session proved of utmost value. 
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Poplar and Tulip Trees 
In the May 7 issue of the AMerican LUMBERMAN 
on page 59 you state that the millwork for the White 
House is to be white pine and tulip poplar from Min- 


nesota. What is this tulip poplar? Is it what is 
known as large-toothed aspen or poplar? We are in- 
terested, as we are running a small sawmill in this 
kind of timber and wish to know if this wood is often 
used for finishing lumber. There is quite a large part 
of this timber that will make the grade of clear and 
much more that would make good cuttings. We would 
be obliged if you will let us know if this poplar is 
what is called tulip poplar.—Inguiry No. 1,951. 


{This inquiry comes from a concern in Min- 
nesota. The “tulip poplar” referred to in the 
article describing repairs to the White House 
is a wood commonly called yellow poplar by 
lumbermen and described botanically as Lirio- 
dendron tulipifera. ° 

The wording of the sentence in which refer- 
ence was made to tulip poplar was unfortunate 
in that it conveyed the impression that this tree 
grows in Minnesota; whereas, it is an eastern 
and southern wood. While the tree grows over 
a very wide range in the United States, its 
commercial range is much smaller, being con- 
fined largely to the Ohio River, Appalachian, 
and lower Mississippi regions. 

The large-toothed aspen to which this in- 
quirer refers is known botanically as Populus 
grandidentata, and, of course, is a different 
wood. It is sometimes called aspen, popple, 
white poplar and large poplar. It is commonly 
reported that this wood is used largely in the 
manufacture of baskets, crates, boxes, buckets, 
refrigerators, excelsior and pulp. Quite likely 
it, with other similar woods, is marketed as 
poplar without being distinguished from other 
poplars.—Epiror. ] 


Meeting Misinformation with Facts 


New Orveans, La. 

Epitor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Please permit me 
to compliment you on the editorial “Misinformation 
About Forests and Wood Supply” in your May 14 


issue. 

In a way it is true that lumbermen and land own- 
ers should not undertake to answer all inflammatory 
speeches that are being broadcast by the faddist, the 
inexperienced forester and the publicity fiends. But, 
is it not time to call some sort of a halt? Have we 
not heard enough of “Reforestation”? Is it not time 
that we start receiving facts and practical ideas on 
how to develop reforestation? I am proud of the fact 
that I have been classed as an enthusiastic, optimistic 
forester. I have practiced my profession for seventeen 
years, but fortunately, I have always been aligned 
with the industrial end and am classified as a prac- 
tical forester. 

During my time of service I have constantly en- 
countered the reforestation propaganda as delivered by 
the propagandist. All has been about the devastation 
existing, the ruthlessness of the industry and very 
little if any on how to cure the evil and how to create 
the future ideals. Fortunately, we do have a minority 
group of foresters who have learned the practical 
phases of both reforestation and forest products in- 
dustry problems, and these men are accomplishing a 
great deal by coédperating with the land owners who 
are interested in the conservation of forest products. 

We have just passed through American Forest 
Week. I find again that a great deal of false propa- 
ganda has been issued. Sensation instead of sense 
(as you so aptly expressed it) seemed to be the key- 
mote of the matter released. In our own State a 
speaker was drafted to give a talk on forestry. This 
gentleman was a good speaker, a firm advocate of the 
idea of forestry, but as to the details he was in the 
dark. He was given a paper prepared by someone. 
In it was the statement that Louisiana would be cut 
out of all timber in seven years if we did not plant trees. 
This was a typical sensational statement. In the first 
place, we have enough virgin hardwoods to last us 
twenty years. Our pine industry for the last seven 
years has been quietly building up its future supply 
through purchase of young timber and through better 
means of logging. We have many mills that have a 
10- to 15-year cut in sight, this not counting on the 
vast supply of young pines that are now growing 
and will be ready in fifteen years as saw logs. 

Louisiana seems to have suffered from adverse 
publicity the last month. We of New Orleans have to 
read in eut of State papers that we are under water. 
Scattered with the flood news I find that deforesta- 


tion is the cause of the flood and that reforestation 
is the cure. Reforestation has its place in this world. 
It is important. It is essential that the head waters 
of our streams be protected. But, to one who is in- 
formed on the present flood conditions it will be read- 
ily ascertained that the floods did not originate at the 
stream’s headwaters but was the result of the unpre- 
cedented rains in the vast agricultural belt of the 
Central States. To reforest these lands would mean 
the abandoning of the agricultural operations, which 
is unthinkable. 

The weather bureau reports that the present flood 
of the Mississippi will equal the high water of 1882. 
In 1882 our timber supply was a great deal larger, 
our area of cleared lands a great deal smaller, and 
still, we had the worst flood in the history of our 
country. 

As to the remedy for the flood evils, reforestation 
is out of the question. Reforestation of the waste 
lands in the next fifty years will do its bit. The 
problem today is one of engineering, spillways and a 
centralized Federal control, eliminating individual 
State efforts. 

The lumber industry for the last fifteen years has 
permitted the sensational reforestation propaganda 
to be broadcasted and has done very little in attempt- 
ing to ccrrect the many libelous statements that have 
been submitted. The article of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association on ‘‘Popular Misconcep- 
tions” is timely and well taken. We need more of such 
material. The lumberman and the timber land owner 
must take a part in the controversy. 

I have in the past called the hand of several propa- 
gandists on the violence of their theories and asser- 
tions. The reply was that it had to be strong to scare 
the public into action. This, in my mind, is the 
answer to a great deal of the weird matter published, 
and, it is a dangerous method for reforestation as a 
whole. 

The propagandist who bases his method on sensa- 


tionalism gets nowhere. He is contributing nothing 
to the advancement or progress in reforestation and 
timber conservation. 

The forest products industry must refute many of 
the false impressions created. We can not avoid con. 
troversy in this matter and as long as it is unavoid. 
able, why not have frank and open discussions, 
because in this manner thinking people may gain 
something of value from the other fellow, even if they 
do not accept all of his theories —V. H. Sonpvereccep, 


Witch Elm for Archery Bows 


Under separate cover we are mailing you a piece 
of Wych elm, at least that is what our customer calls 
it. It is used for making bows, and we would like 
very much to find out where we can purchase this 
in squares 1x1 inch, 14x1% inches, 1%x1% inches, 
6 feet long, clear. If you can assist us in this we 
will greatly appreciate it—Inguiry No. 1,953. 

[This inquiry comes from a New Mexico 
lumber dealer. “Wych,” or “Witch” elm is 
a rather common tree described botanically as 
the Ulmus alata, or Winged elm. It grows in 
a dozen, or it may be twenty, States over a very 
wide range from southern Virginia to Texas, 
No doubt many hardwood manufacturers are 
cutting this wood, and perhaps a considerable 
number of them would be able to supply it in 
the small dimension required by this inquirer. 
However, the difficulty likely will be to segre- 
gate this particular elm from the other elms 
that are being cut. The inquiry is published 
for the benefit of producers of elm who are 
in position to supply the material asked for. 
The name of the inquirer will be furnished on 
request.—EpITor. | 
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A young man by the name 
of Frank Brown lately per- 
formed quite a feat on the 
Mille Lacs River. Starting 
out on a single log, he suc- 
ceeded in traveling a distance 
of 80 miles in one day. He 
came on until his log struck a 
jam, when he would pass over 
it, pry out another log, mount 
it and go on. 

es 2 


The Mississippi and Black 
River booming companies 
have put the price of boom- 
ing at 60 cents per thousand 
feet, which is 10 cents per 
thousand higher than last year. 

* * # 


Deals are now selling at St. 
John for $8 per thousand, the 
logs out of which they were 
sawn costing over $8 per thou- 
sand last winter. 


* * * 


About twenty million feet 
of logs will be run out of the 
three branches of the Pere 
Marquette River (Mich.) this 


season. 
* * + 


A fine raft of lumber ar- 
rived at Louisville a few days 
ago from a point 200 miles 
above Pittsburgh, Pa., and an- 
other is on the way to the 
same place. The quantity of 
lumber in both amounts to 


1,500,000 feet. The lumber 





was cut, rafted and run by 
the Hon. Chapin Hall, who 
owns it and also the mill up 
there. This mill with a sin- 
gle circular saw has cut this 
spring 2,500,000 feet of pine 
boards, all of which has been 
sent to Pittsburgh and other 
points below on the Ohio 
River. 

* # #8 

John Canfield, of Manistee, 

is said to own more pine tim- 
ber than any other man in 
Michigan, his possessions 
amounting to about one bil- 
lion feet. 

* 8 #& 


During March of this year, 
5,692,000 feet of lumber was 
shipped to foreign countries 
from the mills at Puget Sound, 
Washington Territory. 

» = «© 


A chestnut tree standing 
in Washington Valley, N. J., 
measures 28 feet in circumfer- 


ence, 
* * * 


A fire in Burlington, Iowa, 
recently destroyed the saw- 
mill owned and operated by J. 
Dickie & Co., together with a 
quantity of lumber, the whole 
being valued at $50,000. The 
mill contained one circular 
and a gang edger, having a 
capacity of 5,000,000: feet per 
season. It cut in 1876 4,000,- 
000 feet. 


There is a log jam in Pine 
River, Mich., which is said to 
be 12 miles Jong. 

eo 6s 6 

A tract of timber contain- 
ing 2,300 acres, situated in 
the towns of Corinth, Edin- 
burg and Providence, N. Y., 
was sold at auction last month. 
It was purchased by a New 
York party for $5,340. The 
timber is principally hemlock. 

. oo 

Tonawanda, N. Y., has five 
sawmills with an average ca- 
pacity of 40,000,000 feet per 
season. Most of them cut 
ship and bridge timbers to 
order. 

* 8 & 


A new firm composed of H. 
P..Bird and L. J. Holcomb has 
lately been organized at 
Stephenson, Mich., under the 
name of Bird & Holcomb for 
the purpose of engaging in the 
manufacture of shingles. The 
necessary buildings will be 
erected immediately. 

* & & 

The secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Lumber- 
men, Mr. Stockbridge, has 
been seriously ill and unable 
to attend to his duties. 

* 8 8 

The Port Gamble (Wash- 
ington Territory) mills pro- 
duced 11,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber from Jan. | to April | of 





this year. 
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Southern Pine Movement Fair; Prices Show Spread 


Demand for southern pine has been restricted by bad 
weather in its principal sales territory in the South and 


Southwest, except for emergency demands. Some of the 
northern States, however, have been buying a little better, 
but eastern trade is still slow. The general expectation is 
that there will be a marked gain in business as soon as the 
Mississippi Valley floods recede and rehabilitation is 
started, while good crop prospects in the middle West are 
encouraging retailers to look for improved farm buying. 
Lower grades are in heavy demand and are stronger. 
Flooring also has been selling actively. Dimension and 
boards are in fair call, but quotations show variation, 
some concessions being given on slow items. Price ad- 
vances are likely as building gets under way, and the mills 
are careful about loading up with orders. The turning of 
small mills to hardwood cutting is easing competition. 


Inland Empire Mill Stocks Lower; Shop Weakens 

Inland Empire production during the first nineteen weeks 
of this year was only 64 percent of normal, against a per- 
centage of 77.5 for the corresponding period of last year. 
Bookings last year amounted to only 9 percent above the 
output, but this year a somewhat larger footage was sold, 
and it amounted to 27 percent above the production. 

The reduction of mill stocks has tended to stiffen up 
prices, but demand from much of the sales territory has 
been behind seasonal normal, and has run rather heavily to 
lower grades. Retailers in the Middle West have been 
sorting up their stocks, but demand has been restricted by 
bad weather. Millwork factory purchases are behind 
normal for the same reason, and the market on factory 
grades appears to be under a little pressure, as Portland 
telegraphic advices tell of a reduction of $2 in shop. 

The return of colder weather has been slowing up season- 
ing, so that for some time dry stocks are likely to be scarce. 


California Pine Curtailment Firms Up Quotations 

A. recent survey of the operations of twenty-two of the 
largest California pine producers shows that they have cut 
about fifty percent less this year than they did in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, and that the general sentiment 
is against adding to mill stocks. California demand is said 
to have benefited by the stiffening of fir prices, which has 
eased up competition with pine, and prospects for bumper 
fruit crops are creating a large demand for box grades. 
Middle West trade is expanding somewhat, there being im- 
provement in yard demand, while millwork plants are 
taking a little more, though their purchases are behind 
normal for this season. The reduction of mill stocks is 
resulting in much firmness in prices, and some advances 
are being recorded. 


Northern Softwoods Strong; Eastern Spruce Declines 

Some of the northern pine mills have been hampered in 
their operations by high water, but curtailment is not ex- 
pected to be serious from this cause. The cut in the North 
so far this year has been about equal to last year’s, but 
owing to smallness of log input, the season’s total is 
expected to be smaller. Ontario operators have reported 
a demand so keen that green stock is being shipped, as 
the new cut will not be ready until about July. The Middle 
West has been taking a steady volume of mixed carlots 
from the North, and prices here tend to stiffen. Eastern 
trade is rather slow, but scarcity of stock keeps prices firm. 

Northern hemlock sales to date this year have amounted 
to 106 percent of the production, against a percentage of 
93 for the same period of last year, although it appears 
that this year this output has been larger. Mill stocks are 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 52 and 53; 


becoming low, and as the winter log input was small and 
a good many logs were sold to paper mills, there is little 
prospect for enlargement of production. Prices have been 
stiffening, and the general quotation is now $4 off list. 

While general conditions in the eastern spruce market 
have been improving, manufacturers have not been able to 
hold the $42 base for frames, which now sell at 40. Cana- 
dian mills have been marketing a good deal of their output 
in England, and dry boards are scarce and bring $35 in the 
East, while random Maritime dimension is firming up. 
Eastern yard trade has been slow, and building activity 
would put more strength in spruce quotations. 


Fir Quotations Kept Firm by Curtailment of Output 


Curtailment continues at West Coast fir mills, and they 
talk of extending the July 4 shutdown, but production 
gained somewhat in the week ended May 21. For the first 
nineteen weeks of the year, however, shipments exceeded 
the cut by 3 percent. Volume of rail trade is well main- 
tained. Domestic cargo business is also holding up nicely. 
The movement to the Atlantic coast has been restricted 
by shortage of vessel space, and it is said that there is a 
complete absence of unsold transits in that market. While 
southern California shipments have been large, they are 
being fairly well absorbed, and stocks are not excessive 
in view of increasing building activity, though they show 
a little accumulation. The holding down of output until a 
time of year when demand normally expands, is enabling 
mills to maintain prices firmly. 


Bookings of Northern Hardwood Mills Are Increasing 

Northern hardwood mills report a substantial increase in 
new business during the last couple of weeks. The emer- 
gency demand, because of shortage of southern species, 
has stimulated production also, although low supplies ot 
logs are certain to keep the season’s output below normal. 
Many inquiries, from those who must now look to north- 
ern mills for their requirements, lead to the expectation that 
bookings will show early increase. Their average for 
several weeks has been about eighty percent of production. 

Hard maple has taken another advance of $5 in FAS, and 
in selects and No. 1 and selects in 6-inch and wider, and 
all thicknesses are moving well, especially to the automo- 
tive industry. Furniture plants have been taking Nos. 2 
and 3 birch. Basswood is in such keen demand and low 
supply in dry condition that buyers take it partly dry. | 

Prospects are for an enlarged call from the flooring 
plants, as their stocks of rough are low, and recent sales 
have materially reduced stocks of their product. 

Culls are sold up to the green, and have advanced $1@2. 


Southern Hardwood Market Uncertain But Strong 


Southern hardwood production during the week ended 
May 21 continued at about fifty percent of normal, and 
flood conditions rule out any prospect of a material increase 
in the output for another month. 

Price advances have caused considerable hesitation on 
the part of buyers, and it appears that they are restricting 
their purchases to urgent needs, though these often compel 
the immediate placement of orders. Producers, on the other 
hand, are confident that when the buyers realize how low 
stocks are, they will be more willing to pay higher figures. 
The market is therefore uncertain, though the preponder- 
ance of opinion seems to be that it will stabilize on a some- 
what higher level than average present selling prices. 

The last stock report, for May 1, hardly shows present 
conditions, as a large amount of lumber has been lost or 
damaged in the floods. Unfilled orders May 21 amounted 
to about five and a half week’s normal output. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 84 to 89 
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Protracted Prosperity Produces Keen Competition 


In the Business Bulletin published by the 
Cleveland Trust Co., Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice president, contrasting present prosperity 
with previous periods, observes that “There is 
no doubt that the country as a whole is en- 
joying an era of exceptional prosperity which 
has lasted with only brief interruption since 
the latter part of 1922. The outstanding dif- 
ference between this prosperity and previous 
periods of good business is that in former 
years almost all business firms made good 
profits when production volumes were large 
and employment was general, while now in- 
creasing numbers of them are hard put to it 
to make any profits at all. The present trou- 
ble is not with the aggregate volume of profits 
being made but rather with their distribution.” 
Continuing, Col. Ayres said: 

“Prosperity, like prohibition, is proving to 
be very different from what we expected it 
to be. It is becoming apparent that protracted 
prosperity during a period of declining com- 
modity prices produces the keenest kind of 
business competition. This is an unexpected 
development, for we have never previously ex- 
perienced a long period of prosperity during 
which the general level of commodity prices 
persisted in declining. 

“The fact that prices keep on slowly going 
down means that the supplies of goods tend 
to be a little greater than the active demand 
for them, so that sellers are finding themselves 
constantly compelled to make price concessions, 
and buyers are continually demanding better 
terms. The result in many lines is that the 
only producers who can operate at a profit 
are those who can so increase the efficiency 
of their manufacturing processes as to reduce 
their operating costs about as rapidly as the 
price levels of their commodities decline. Those 
who can not do so are encountering serious 
difficulties. 

“Our national income is nearly three times 
as great as it was just before the war. Em- 
ployment is general and the purchasing power 
of the industrial worker’s wages is greater 
than it has ever been before either in this 
country or in any other. The volumes of in- 
dustrial profits are greater than at any previ- 
ous time. 

“It is probable that national prosperity will 
remain at a high level during the remaining 
months of 1927, and that business competition 
will continue to be so keen that many business 
men engaged in trade and industry and agricul- 
ture will find it difficult to believe that the 
prevailing prosperity they read about actually 
exists. Business profits will probably be large 
in the aggregate, and they will tend to go 
mainly to the firms that operate so efficiently 
that they can undersell their competitors, or 
that produce goods which are distinctively 
more attractive than the average, or that have 
arranged by mergers or agreements to avoid 
the extremes of competition. 

“The cause of the most serious difficulties 
that many businesses are encountering is to be 
found in the steadily declining levels of whole- 
sale commodity prices. In the diagram there 
are eight pairs of lines [The diagram shown 
in the bulletin is omitted here—Enitor.] rep- 
resenting the movements of general business 
and of wholesale prices in eight two-year 
periods of business recovery and prosperity. 
The solid lines represent the movements of 
general business below or above the normal 
level which is represented by 100. The dotted 
lines show the course of wholesale commodity 
prices if the average for each two years is 
taken as 100. In each period except the pres- 
ent one rising prices have accompanied ad- 
vancing business. This time business Stays well 
above normal while the price level persistently 
sags downward. 

“Meanwhile employment conditions have been 
good and industrial wages have remained high 
with the result that the American people have 
had in the aggregate an enormous purchasing 


power. But because commodity prices have 
been declining there has been little commodity 
speculation either in the open markets or -in 
the form of the building up of inventories. 
No one has wanted to accumulate any more 
stocks of goods than necessary because it was 
probable that if they were held long they would 
decline in value. This has produced hand-to- 
mouth buying. It has brought about a close 
and responsive relationship between demand 
and supply. 

“In the previous periods of prosperity when 
prices have risen merchants and jobbers have 
ordered ahead of their needs because they have 
realized that prices would be higher later on. 
Manufacturers speeded up production and in- 
creased their inventories for the same reasons. 
This resulted in advancing wages and competi- 
tion for labor. For a year or so under such 
conditions almost everybody would make 
money, the inefficient producers and merchants 
along with the efficient ones. After a time the 
upward surge of industrial output would bring 
about freight car shortages on the railroads, 
and the increase in industrial payrolls, along 
with speculation and advancing prices, would 
call for so much currency as to result in credit 
stringencies. Then that period of prosperity 
would be at an end. 

“Under present conditions with declining 
prices these self generated destructive results 
of prosperity have not appeared. National in- 
come has been high, and national savings 


large, with the result that interest rates have 
remained low. Production has become prog- 
ressively more efficient, and those manufactur- 
ers who have been most successful in re- 
ducing their costs of operation have made 
large profits. But now it is beginning to be 
apparent that many manufacturers have 
reached, or are reaching, the limits of their 
ability to reduce their costs of production. 

“The competition that has come with this 
period of protracted prosperity and declining 
prices is a long distance race in which the 
short-winded participants are being left be- 
hind. The evidence of this is to be found in 
the records of commercial insolvencies. Fail- 
ures are increasing in number. There were 
more of them in the first quarter of 1927 
than in the first quarter of any previous year 
except 1922 and 1915 which were both periods 
of serious business depression. 

“These failures, which are rapidly increasing 
in number, are largely suspensions of smaller 
firms. In the diagram the heavy rising line 
represents the increasing numbers of commer- 
cial insolvencies during the first quarters of 
each of the last five years. The lighter de- 
clining line represents the average assets of 
the firms, and indicates that it is in the main 
the smaller companies that are being forced 
to suspend. A line representing the average 
liabilities would show the same tendency, al- 
though it would be more irregular, and would 
have an advance in this last quarter owing to 





Building Against Windstorms 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 23.—Wreckage of 
the more than 200 houses laid low in this city 
by last week’s devastating tornado demon- 
strates forcefully the crying need of better 


better home building movement of which a 
number of better built lumber houses designed 
to withstand severe storms are the center of 
interest. One of these structures is now under 








Nos. 1 and 2—Typical examples of poorly constructed houses that suffered in the recent tor- 
nado at Indianapolis, Ind. 3—Lumber structures in the background, well built and incorporating 
details of safe construction, withstood the storm while the other-than-wood building in the 


foreground is seen in ruins. 


4—Well constructed houses in the storm area of Indianapolis 


which suffered little or no damage ‘ 


construction in all types of building, according 
to Southern Pine Association engineers. Dam- 
age suffered by lumber constructed buildings 
as well as other types was accounted for by 
faulty construction in every case, it was said. 

The Indianapolis tornado damage to houses 
is an example of just what the Southern Pine 
Association is fighting against in its national 


construction on top of Lookout Mountain by 
the retail lumber dealers of Chattanooga, and 
another will soon be started at Nashville. 

The accompanying photographs taken by 
a Southern Pine Association photographer im- 
mediately after the Indianapolis tornado show 
clearly the ever increasing need of better home 
building methods. 
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the inclusion in 1927 of several large failures. 

“The figures confirm the observations that 
one may readily derive from reading the fi- 
nancial pages of the newspapers. Last year 
the General Motors Corporation made” the 
largest profits in its history, but most of the 
smaller automobile companies reported earnings 
that were sharply reduced below those of 
1925. The current profits of the leading steel 
producer are very great, but most of the 
smaller companies are reporting large volumes 
of output and shrinking margins of earnings. 
In the security markets the shares of the lead- 
ing corporations in many if not most important 


‘Keeping Busy 


Following are the highlights in an address 
on “Keeping Busy in Your Own Neighbor- 
hood,” delivered before a district meeting of 
the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, held at Effingham on May 19. This ad- 
dress was delivered by John M. Simpson, sec- 
retary of the W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., Paris, 
Ill., which operates a line of fifteen retail lum- 
ber yards.—Epiror. 





The retail lumber and material dealer should 
be able to keep progressively busy in his own 
territory whether business is brisk or slack. 
When materials are moving, the yard manager 
and all his help must move at top speed, for 
present day customers want their materials 
right now in most cases. Yard help must be 
of the caliber that realizes this fact and is will- 
ing to meet the condition by real work. The 
slack periods in each day, week and month, 
must be used to convince prospective customers, 
which includes every building owner as well as 
prospective builders, that you are ready with a 
stock of merchandise to satisfy their wants 
when they do want materials. Do not let your 
customer tell you that you are out of some 
staple item. 

Most lumbermen today have heard discus- 
sions on the necessity of stock turnover, but 
nearly all of them have a very vague idea of 
what their turnover has been on separate items 
or what turnover is necessary to their particu- 
lar yard in order that their investment in mer- 
chandise may be kept at a workable minimum. 

There is no doubt in my mind that more 
money can be saved—and thereby made—not by 
spending time scouting the other dealers’ terri- 
tory for business at cut-throat prices, but by 
analyzing one’s own business with the view of 
keeping a really well balanced and, therefore, a 
minimum stock of merchandise. 

A test check-up in one of our yards through 
which the actual number of pieces of each in- 
dividual item of material sold during 1926 was 
ascertained, showed that what looked to our 
experienced yard manager like an exceptionally 
well balanced stock was, in reality, not balanced 
to the following extent: 

Basts THree Times YEARLY TURNOVER 
ist—Surplus lumber footage in yard—24 percent of 
yard stock. 


2nd—Footage needed to balance stock—18 percent 
of yard stock. 


Remedying the Situation 

While the surplys lumber footage in’ yard 
represented an investment of $2,600, it was the 
18 percent shortage of the yard’s normal stock 
of staple items which would have caused loss 
of sales and lack of confidence had the condi- 
tion not been ascertained and remedied. To 
remedy the situation necessitated the purchase 
of just one car of lumber—which was neces- 
sarily very badly “mixed’”—but which was pur- 
chased with no difficulty whatever. 

Remember, this was a yard that had an ex- 
ceptionally well balanced stock, in the opinion 
of a yard manager of fifteen years’ experience 
and a record as a money maker. You ask, 
“How did you determine the piece sales of 
every one of the three hundred and some items 
of lumber for the year 1926?” This took only 
twelve hours of work by the writer spent in 


branches of business have made notable price 
advances during the last year, but the quota- 
tions for the shares of some hundreds of 
smaller companies are lower than they were at 
the beginning of 1926. This is a time of pros- 
perity for the efficient. 

“The same economic conditions that are 
creating difficulties for large numbers of manu- 
facturing and mercantile firms are greatly 
benefitting the railroads and the utilities. These 
companies sell services instead of goods. The 
activity of general business brings traffic to 
the railroads in great volume, and increases the 
demands for power from the electric compa- 


nies. In the case of the railroads and of most 
utilities these exceptional demands do not re- 
sult in bringing new competitors into the field. 
The declining commodity prices tend to re- 
duce the costs of coal and equipment, but the 
rates that the companies charge for their serv- 
ices remain at the relatively high levels at 
which they were fixed by the commerce and 
public service commissions when costs were 
higher, The influences of the prevailing funda- 
mental economic conditions greatly favor the 
railroads and the utilities, and this is reflected 
in the bouyant action of their securities on 
the stock exchanges.” 


in Your Own Neighborhood” 


listing data in the columns of a “Ready Ref- 
erence Inventory Book” obtained from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXAMPLE 
Stock, end BOOB... .c0c0% 163 Pcs. 2x4—10’ No. 2 Y P 
Purchases, 1926 ....... 1246 Pcs. 2x4—10’ No. 2 Y P 
Re rere 1409 Pes. 2x4—10’ No. 2 Y P 
Stock, end 1926......... 304 Pcs. 2x4—10’ No. 2 Y P 
Total sold, 1926...... 1105 Pes. 2x4—10’ No. 2 Y P 


This type of analysis quickly showed the 
following figures for all items of 2x4 No. 2 
and all other items: 

SOLD 1926 
2x4 6 No. 2 607 2x4 14 No. 2 
2x4 8 No. 740 2x4 16 No. 2 
1105 2x4 10 No. 50 2x4 18 No. 2 

651 2x4 12 No. 91 2x4 20 No. 2 

How many of you know even approximately 
the number of pieces or feet of the three to 
four hundred items of lumber sold at your 
yard in 1926?" You perhaps say, “What has 
1926 to do with 1927?” In most communities, 
a great deal. You may have a greater or less 
volume in 1927 than in 1926, but your propor- 
tions of sales of the various items will increase 
or decrease almost in proportion to the sales 
variation in dollars and cents. Is it not better 
to prophesy the future in the light of the past 
experience of your own yard than just to 
make a guess or else just order everything that 
looks like it is a “good buy?” 


Applying What You Know 


~~) 
wo 
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You and I both know lumber dealers who 
have prospered with seemingly no system to 
running their yard; we know others who have 
not prospered even though they have used the 
most elaborate system of stock keeping and 
cost accounting. These cases have no bearing 
on the fact that knowing your stock and your 
costs and applying what you know to your 
business methods will make you a better and 
therefore a more prosperous lumber dealer. 

To my mind another of the reasons for keep- 
ing busy in your own territory is to establish 
a reputation as a good collector. This takes 
time spent before and during a sale as well as 
after a sale. How often have you found to 
your regret that you were so busy making a 
favorable impression on a customer regarding 
the fine materials and prices you were giving 
him that you forgot to make arrangements 
with your customer for taking care of the most 
important item of the sale, getting your money? 
Impress on yourself and those working for 
and with you that no sale is completed until 
the money is collected. 

All this and a dozen other things should 
keep you so busy in your territory that you do 
not care to work the territory of the other fel- 
low. Protection of your own territory from 
encroachers that cut the price is another im- 
portant item in keeping busy at home. 

You must protect your territory. A reputa- 
tion for having in stock what your customers 
need is a big factor in this problem. This, to- 
gether with the honest effort to carry on 
friendly social and business relations with your 
competitors is always 90 percent of the battle. 
The other 10 percent of this battle of protect- 


ing your territory is in letting that competitor 
who will not play the game have a few well 
timed doses of his own methods, especially on 
those jobs in his territory where he expects to 
“gouge” his friends for that excess profit neces- 
sary to make up the loss he has suffered by 
doing business where it should belong to you. 

Keep busy where it costs you only the 
amount you can afford to spend to do the busi- 
ness and also keep prices on a uniformly equi- 
table scale to make a profit on each and every 
sale and thereby make a fair return on your 
investment. 


Lumbering in Metropolitan Area 


New York, May 23.—A_ 600-acre lumber 
camp within the limits of New York City. 
Such is the condition that exists today in 
Queens Borough. Extending from the east- 
erly end of Jamaica, through parts of Holis 
and Queens Village, is a great wooded hillside 
that stretches for nearly a mile from the north 
side of Hillside Avenue. For years this tract 
has been the haven of picnic parties. Almost 
untouched since Long Island was discovered 
and settled by Dutch and English colonists sev- 
eral centuries ago, this virgin woodland has 
remained, 

Persons lacking time to reach more distant 
wilds, have found about all the forest life they 
cared for by parking their automobiles along 
the edge and penetrating a short distance into 
the tangled underbrush. All around the edge 
of this land for some eight or ten years the 
rapid building development which has made 
Queens Borough a well populated suburban 
section has been going on. 

Many farm lands and open fields have be- 
come home communities. Most of these have 
been used up and now the builders are en- 
croaching upon New York City’s only primeval 
forest. The work of clearing off the woodland 
was given more than a year ago to a contractor 
and since then he and his men have been cut- 
ting and sawing and in spite of consistent work 
are just beginning to make a noticeable impres- 
sion upon this city-locked forest. The num- 
ber of men in the lumber camp varies. Some- 
times there are nearly two hundred men at 
work in the sawmill and in the woods. 

Unlike other lumber crews, the men work- 
ing here do not single out the big trees and let 
the smaller ones grow. The clearing of the 
land is as important as getting out the lumber, 
so all trees fall before the axes and saws of 
the city-bred lumberjacks. 

The logs that are over eight inches in di- 
ameter go to the sawmill, which is on Rocky 
Hill Road. There they are cut into planks 
that some day will go into the construction of 
homes that now can only be visualized by the 
operators. The smaller logs are cut up and 
piled in great stacks to season, later to be sold 
to keep the homefires of Queens burning. Many 
logs have been found that are suitable for 
fence posts. 

AMERICAN shipyards were building or under 
contract to build on April 1 for private ship- 
owners 60 wood vessels of 35,562 gross tons, 
compared with 55 vessels of 24,322 gross tons 
on March 1. 
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san Diego, California, Growing Rapidly 


Buildings Having a Value of Twenty Million Dollars Erected Last Y ear— 
Lumber Imports Into the City Are Large 


San Diego is the southwestern city of the 
United States. To be sure, there are a 
couple of villages or perhaps more located 
nearer to the point where the Mexican bor- 
der meets the Pacific, but San Diego is a 
real city. It is a beautiful place, richly 
dowered by nature, clustered around its 
magnificent harbor. The climate is one of 
the most even in the country, the people are 
vigorous and alert, and they find time and 
energy not only for business but also for 
pleasures of life not directly associated with 
the making of profits. Business men are 
trying, and with success, to organize San 
Diego commerce upon a far reaching and 
even an international basis. The city has 
doubled its population in the last five years; 
and the figure at present is variously esti- 
mated at from 145,000 to 175,000. It will 
take an official census count to determine 
just what it is, and then the census figures 
will almost at once become obsolete. The 
Chamber of Commerce estimates that the 
number of permanent residents is being in- 
creased at the rate of about 2,000 a month. 

A city of this size creates business for 
itself. Food, clothing, housing, transporta- 
tion, all the public and semi-public services 
require capital and labor. The Chamber of 
Commerce has a glowing faith in the in- 
dustrial future of the city; but an outsider 
after looking around for a few days be- 
comes rather convinced that the greatest 
asset of the city is its desir- 
ability as a place of residence. 
We don’t discount these other 
things in the least; but it seems 
probable that the present growth 
of San Diego and some of its 
future prospects rest to a con- 
siderable extent upon the even 
temperature and the natural 
beauty which nature has given 
to this corner of the country 
Why should it not be a super 
residence town? There are 
plenty of people in the United 
States who, contrary to common 
belief, have made their fortunes, 
little or big, and are content not 
to make them bigger. They want 
to manage their money, to make 
it work for them, but they are 
not straining every nerve to pile 
the second million on top of the 


first. Or it may be they have stopped at a 
hundred thousand or twenty-five thousand. 
Whatever it is, it’s enough. They want a 
comfortable place to live, a place perhaps 
to follow a hobby or to write a book or to 
sail a boat. Why should they not come to 
this most attractive town to do _ these 
things? Investors’ money finds a ready mar- 
ket and a good rate of interest here. and if 
one wants to live out of doors the year 
around, to be in touch with the cosmopol- 
itan life that centers about an ocean sea- 
port and to be part of a vigorous and kindly 
and expanding commonwealth, he can find 
these and many more attractions here. 


City Has Splendid Harbor 

One of the great assets of the city is its 
splendid harbor; and when the proponents 
of industrial development state their case 
they always begin with the harbor. I am 
told it is one of the best in the United 
States; and indeed the navy’s extensive em- 
ployment of it would be sufficient proof. 
This afternoon I saw one of Uncle Sam’s 
great gray transports at the dock taking on 
fuel oil and stowing a mountain of pro- 
visions into the hold, preparatory to making 
a dash for the Orient. Naval planes are in 
the air daily, and the streets are colorful 
with marines and sailors. They tell me the 


navy has a payroll in San Diego harbor 
amounting to eighteen millions a year; and 


this does not count in the many millions 
that are being spent in improving the ex- 
tensive and various naval stations and shops 
and docks. Considered in this way, the 
navy is the city’s biggest industry. 

The big import is lumber. No doubt 
you’ve read about and seen pictures of.the 
big seagoing log rafts that are built in Puget 
Sound and are towed almost the length of 
the western coast line. The Benson Lumber 
Co. has a mill on the harbor front and gets 
a number of these huge cigar-shaped rafts 
each year. Each raft contains some five mil- 
lion feet. This is the present-day version 
of log-rafting; but it’s a long step from the 
old drives on the Eau Claire with the logs 
running loose, to these carefully fabricated 
ocean-going rafts, each 900 feet in length. 
The long water front would do an inland 
lumberman good just to see it at any time 
of year. There seem always to be boats 
discharging lumber cargoes, and practically 
all this flood of lumber is used locally. The 
Benson people ship some of their sawn lum- 
ber as far as Arizona, and of course there’s 
some wholesaling to California towns; but 
much of this lumber finds its way into San 
Diego construction. 


Building Industry Prosperous 
They tell me that last year twenty million 
dollars of new buildings were erected; and 
it is estimated that 40,000 people are sup 
ported directly or indirectly by 




















Home of the Dixie Lumber & Supply Co., San Diego, Calif. 


the building business. This in- 
direct part of the figure, of 
course, includes those other in- 
dustries supported by the pur- 
chases made out of building 
profits and building mechanics’ 
wages. It is a rather hypothet- 
ical figure, but it serves to il- 
lustrate the importance of the 
industry. Quite a number of 
lumber companies, besides the 
Benson organization, are located 
on the water front. The city has 
filled in some eighty acres of 
land which it hopes to have em- 
ployed by industries, for the 
city planners see that a complete 
use of this harbor requires such 
activities. So lumber companies 
that are trying to get loca- 
tions on certain parts of the 
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water front are not especially encouraged. 
The planners are for the lumbermen and 
wish them weil; but they hope to see fac- 
tories of various sorts’ occupying this 
ground. Not all the dealers, especially re- 
tailers, are so anxious to be on the water 
front. 'They’d rather be located nearer the 
scenes of new house construction so that 
their individual retail deliveries will not 
have to be hauled so far. 

One of the first yards we happened to 
visit was the Frost Hardwood Lumber Co., 
a concern owned by A. A. Frost, who is 
manager of the San Diego Lumber Co. The 
latter is a wholesale and retail company 
that is part of a system with headquarters 
in San Francisco. T. J. Soper is manager 
of the Frost yard. He is a young fellow 
who was born and raised in the Hawaiian 
Islands. He stated that the volume of busi- 
ness has been large, ever since the great 
expansion of several years ago. A city 
that doubles its population in five: years and 
in the process adds some 75,000 people to 
its citizenship must have seen a world of 
building. Mr. Soper added that for a time 
there seemed a charitable inclination among 
the dealers to sell their stock without get- 
ting any profit for doing it, but he says 
that this foolishness seems to have been 
discarded. Prices are not so high yet, but 
they do include some profit. 


Building and Loan Associations Active 


“The building and loan associations are 
active here,” Mr. Soper said, “and the banks 
have lots of money. You'll find some financ- 
ing by the |umber companies; and in fact 
some are financing their prospects 100 per- 
cent. That’s among the yards doing a gen- 
eral lumber business. Since we handle just 
hardwoods, chiefly flooring, we don’t have 
stake enough in any one building to feel 
that it is our place to add such a service. 
But in some form or other it has to be 
offered by someone. You take the average 
young fellow, and naturally the bulk of cus. 
tomers are average and are making just 
ordinary incomes, and if he has a good lot 
clear of indebtedness five years after he’s 
married he’s doing pretty well. Then if he 
has to save all the money needed to build 
a house before he can have one, he'll be 
getting on in years. As a matter of fact 
he’ll probably never have it. I built my 
house with building and loan money. and I 
let that concern look after the details that 
go with securing a loan.” 

There seem to be quite a number of these 
flooring yards on the Coast. Mr. Soper says 
the competition is getting closer all the time 
and that whereas no general lumber yaid 
carried much if any hardwoods when this 
company was started, now all of them carry 
this stock. Sales are made to contractors 
and owners, as in any retail yard. A cer- 
tain amount of wholesaling is done. As we 
stood in the rear of the main warehouse, 








Office and sheds of the Frost Hardwood Lumber Co., San Diego, Calif. 
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T. J. Soper, of tie Frost Hardwood Lumber 


Co,, San Diego 


naval planes were circling over the bay. No 
one pays much attention to these big water 
birds, for they’re to be seen at almost any 
time. There’s a training station just across 
the bay, and the fliers are learning their 
stuff under highly favorable conditions. 

Nearby is the water-front yard of the 
Western Lumber Co., a corporation that 
owns and operates six branches in addition 
to the San Diego plant. The company is 
officered by three Sullivans, Jerry, H. L., 
and Jerry, jr. And when I called they 
were all away, some of them out of the 
city. In this office I learned a number of 
the facts about San Diego which have been 
mentioned earlier in this article. This yard 
overlooks the bay and is near the municipal 
docks and of course gets all or practically 
all of its stock by water. You inland dealers 
think you’d be just perfectly happy if you 
had freight charges as low as these water 
rates; but if you had them your competitors 
would have them, too; and then you’d be 
on the same old footing. It may be that 
the lower prices made possible by water 
rates do bring in some extra business; but 
when that saving is spread over the total 
investment in a house it isn’t so moving 
to the customer, after all. 

“I’m frank to say,” remarked the man- 
ager of the local yard, “that I don’t believe 
a single retailer in the city made a dollar 
of net profit last year. That’s foolish. If 
a man wants outdoor exercise he can find 
lots of funnier ways of getting it than handl- 
ing lumber. Conditions are a little better 


now. All of us have proved to ourselves 
that chasing volume at the expense of profits 
is not good retailing. It’s one way for a 
business to keep from growing old, if you 
know what I mean. This condition, I think, 
was just temporary and existed only while 
we were getting used to the idea of rapid 
growth in the city. There are good busi- 
ness men in the local lumber field, and it 
was a foregone conclusion that they’d set 
matters to rights.” 


House Styles Changing 


I asked if the Spanish type of house 
wasn’t the most popular. I’d seen hundreds 
of them in their settings of lawns and palms 
and semi-tropical vegetation. 


“Well,” the manager said, “the Spanish 
type of house is all right for this climate. 
It fits the landscape pretty well. But in 
these places where houses are placed fairly 
close together and in long, straight lines, 
as they usually must be along American 
streets, any single type of house gets mo- 
notonous. So there are a good many varia- 
tions being worked out. Steep roofs are 
gaining in popularity. These roofs can be 
made to look very attractive with stuccoed 
walls, when the designs are right. So if 
you'll look in the newer residence sections 
you'll find a wide variety of attractive archi- 
tectural forms, They give the city a more 
attractive appearance; and I think you’! 
find that our city is good to look at. We need 
attractive houses, since this is a residence 


city.. Just living is one of our chief in- 
dustries; but don’t misunderstand that 
statement. This isn’t a place where people 
settle down and vegetate. The fine art of 
living is extensively cultivated in San 
Diego.” 


We can add our little amen to that last 
statement. San Diego has some most at- 
tractive and sophisticated residence sections. 
Coronado, across the bay, is one of them. 
Balboa Park is famous all over the coun- 
try. It was the scene of the exposition held 
some years ago, and the buildings erected 
for that purpose were built to be permanent. 
The park is a big place and has most, if 
not all, the types of semi-tropical natural 
beauty, as well as stately buildings, that one 
is likely to find in this State that is noted 
for beauty. 


Growth of City Rapid 


The Dixie Lumber and Supply Co. is lo- 
cated in the city, some miles from the har- 
bor. In a way it typifies the growth and de- 
velopment of San Diego. Not so many 
years ago it was started by J. H. Bjornstad 
and represented but a comparatively trifling 
investment. At that time a person could 
stand in the front door, so I’m told, and 
shoot rabbits in the undeveloped land across 
the street. It was really clear out in the 
country. Now the city has expanded miles 
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Mill of the Benson Lumber Co., San Diego 
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beyond it, and University Avenue, upon 
which it is located, is the scene of rapid 
metropolitan development with front foot- 
age commanding high prices. Some time 
after the yard was organized, A. A. Jensen, 
who is Mr. Bjornstad’s brother-in-law, joined 
him and at first worked in the yard. Later 
he became secretary and treasurer of the 
firm, and just a short time before my visit 
Mr. Jensen and two associates bought out 
Mr. Bjornstad’s interest in the company. A 
short time ago the company built an at- 
tractive office building on a vacant lot which 
it owned, just south of the yard. It has 
since sold the building but leases office 
room on the first floor. Mr. Jensen told us 
any number of the stories that are inevitably 
associated with a rapidly growing city; of 
people who bought vacant lots at low fig- 
ures, kept them awhile and sold them for 
twice the original cost, thinking they had 
done well: only to see the same lots resell 
at ten times that figure within two or three 
years. 

“Methods of handling retail business have 


changed pretty rapidly in San Diego,” Mr. 
Jensen said. “Five years ago no dealer 
even thought of helping finance his cus- 
tomers, any more than a doctor would think 
of helping finance his operations. It simply 
wasn’t considered. There was the lumber; 
and the customer could take it or leave it. 
We extended credit, just as a doctor does. 
But elements in the whole business world 
changed, and people began anticipating their 
earnings. If we didn’t do something of the 
sort, the other lines of business would an- 
ticipate these earnings and leave us with 
diminished sales. There are all sorts of 
ways of managing these things in the lum- 
ber business. This company was not a pio- 
neer in working the matter out, but when 
some of our competitors started mortgage 
companies and the like we had to see what 
we could do. So far I’ve had very satis- 
factory results from working in an informal 
way with half a dozen independent loan 
companies. We work with these companies 
we know to be sound and that offer attrac- 
tive services and terms. I take applications 


for loans here in this office right along. Our 
customers of course deal with the companies, 
but we make the process easy for them, and 
the loan men reciprocate by turning busi- 
ness our way. It serves every practical] 
purpose and helps us add to our volume of 
trade.” 

On the same avenue and a mile or two 
west of the Dixie company is the Hillcrest 
Lumber Co.’s yard and planing mill. This 
yard handles paints and hardware. W. L. 
Baker, the manager, stated that trade was 
good and prices better than they have been. 
Volume seems to hold up or to increase. 

Next week this department will continue 
with San Diego yards. 





THE FINNISH plywood mills have decided to 
curtail their production because of exisiting 
difficulties in the plywood market, says a re- 
port from Assistant Trade Commissioner F. B. 
Lyon, Helsingfors. During the last four years 
the sales to England, where Finnish plywood is 
chiefly directed, have been small. 





Dealer's Puzzle “Ad” Arouses Interest 


Search for Hidden Names of Materials Proves Fascinating “Indoor 


Guymon, OKLA., May 23.—Novel and effective advertising stunts 
are always of interest to dealers who are seeking new ways of 
reaching the public with their business message, hence dealers who 


Sport’—IlV ill Conduct Tree Contest Soon 


straight reading matter, 
Contestants 
hidden names. 


read this story of what has recently been done by the Comley Lum- tthat a brief paragraph was 


ber Co., of this place, will find 
themselves well repaid for the 
time spent in perusing it. : 

Some time ago R. E. Yar- 
berry, local manager for the 
Comley Lumber Co., which op- 
erates a line of yards in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and New Mex- 
ico, with headquarters at Wich- 
ita, Kans., conceived the idea 
of a “hidden name” puzzle con- 
test, described in detail in this 
article, which he submitted to 
the head office for approval and 
authorization to offer prizes. 
The authorization was promptly 
forthcoming and, moreover, the 
general office complimented Mr. 
Yarberry upon his ingenious 
idea. 

The immediate result was that 
there appeared in the next issue 
of the local newspaper a big ad- 
vertisement, three columns wide 
and ten inches deep, offering $10 
in cash prizes to the persons 
finding, in an ingeniously word- 
ed story that was printed in con- 
nection with the advertisement, 
the largest number of “hidden 
names” of items handled by the 
company or in some way per- 
taining to lumber or home 
building. 

To make the complete puzzle 
scheme clear to readers of this 
paper, the AmerIcAN LuMBER- 
MAN has prepared a typewritten 
copy of the story that formed 
the basis of the contest, and has 
underscored and numbered each 
of the hidden words, the num- 
bers corresponding with those 
printed in the key appearing im- 
mediately underneath the story. 

Readers of course will under- 
stand that the story as originally 
printed in the Comley advertise- 
ment did not have these mark- 
ings, which are added solely by 
way of explanation, now that 
the contest is ended. The story 
as originally printed was simply 


4 2 
On our trip to Spain that we took our papa personally went along 


¥ 
to take care of us. He had to watch Mfi lest she get hurt. She was 





a smiling lass of only forty summers but she was sure loyal St heart 

and called Kansas her native state. While on the ship we shn the presiding 
officer on the bridge roll off and it looked like he fell two blocks before 
he hit the floor. In great haste the captain's i sure rushed to pick 
him up- It looked like a gob’ Fush to mess call in the navy. When he fell 
we saw his lordship ‘tapee into a coma that was not very subl{ne. It seers 


‘9 49 
that he hit a hat rack as he fell and it sure shook several bones. When 





he came to I heard him a some officer quick." I guess he wae 

afraid he was headed for Colorado or some other seaport to voit in give 

through eternity. It seems that he had been ailing for some time and 

cinco msutheioten, alua,’ bergamot and turpentine, were the only medicines 

they had on board we covered him with the mentholatum which sure put ty Codd 

on his hone stretch. There was one spot so sag 2. setvent to put anything 

on it for every time I touched it he cried, "Stop, 0 Stop." He could not 
%3 3 

stand a washing lest we hurt him. He said he felt like a thousand paper weights 

had fallen on him. After the big ang ate cons stacks of cakes he said he 

felt better. The Captain sure was good to us. He gave proof ingratitude 

was not fn his makeup by giving us a cabin with the best wall toarding 

on it of any put on any ship’ last era. It was Fifi we saw eat her striped 

stick candy that he gave her. It sure hae plenty of stripes too. It cam 

from a ol on good wrappers and was made from a -— great quantities. 

I heard him tell her when he gave it to her, "Well, I guess you win? “ao what 

you please with it. Now don't you think this is a catching esray? 


Key to Hidden Names of Materials, etc. 


1. Paint 14. Shed 26. Lumber 38. Felt 
2. Paper 15. Brush 27. Turpentine 39. 
4. Files 16. Shiplap 2%. Board ”. Tin 
5. Glass 17. Lime 29. 41. Wallboard 
6. Lath 18. Track 30. Homes 42. Plaster 
7. Sash 19. Hooks 31. Wire 43. Weatherstrip 
8 Saw 20. Springs 32. Posts 44 
9. Siding 21. Doors 33. Shingles 45 
10. Ridge Roll 22. Oil 34. Felt 46. Moulding 
11. Locks 23. Glue 35. Sandpaper 47. 
12. Flooring 24. Nail 36. Gates 48. Hinges 
. Serews 25. Cement 37. Tacks 


without markings or 
simply had to “dig 
The only assistance given in getting started was 
printed in the 


clue of any sort. 
out” of the story the various 


advertisement to 
the effect that the first hidden 


word was “paint,” which is 
found in the combination ot 
“Spain and “that.” With this 


start the contestants were sup- 
posed to get busy and dig out 
as many more hidden names as 
they could find. 

The amount of interest awak- 
ened by this contest was rather 
surprising. It seemed as though 
people were looking for some- 
thing to take the place of the 
crossword puzzle fad. which has 
largely lost its interest, and so 
pounced upon this new style of 
brain teaser. Commenting upon 
the contest, for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Mr. Yarberry said: 
“We have been more than 
pleased with the results. In the 
first place, it has attracted a lot 
of attention, and I believe that 
even greater benefit will be de- 
rived from the educating of the 
people as to the various items 
that we handled through their 
hunting them out in the puz- 
zle.” 

Following the conclusion of 
the contest the prize winners 
were announced in another large 
display newspaper advertise- 
ment, the fortunate ones being: 
Lurline Shahan, first prize; Car- 
rol Hess, second prize; J. W. 
Griggs, third prize. In this ad- 
vertisement also was printed the 
complete list of hidden words. 

Mr. Yarberry is planning an- 
other puzzle contest in the near 
future, which will be handled in 
a similar way, except that the 
hidden words will be the names 
of various kinds of trees. To 
this end Mr. Yarberry has asked 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
supply him a list of names of 
trees that he can use in build- 
ing up his story, which informa- 
tion has been furnished him, and 
doubtless another interesting 
contest soon will be launched. 
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" Manual Pupils Build Model Houses showing 2 great a a wasn in Oe prog- Two Big Trailer Loads of Lath 
‘ew Beprorp, Mass. M 23. — . ress of the contest. ne o the Doys as been ren a oe 3 ans (ie fie 
“ a pollinate in in god 0 ge promised by his father a gift of $25 if he wins Pn! ‘cars ea a te 
* Sir of this city, under the auspices of the a prize, and several other similar offers have & Co., dealer in alee pon building woot ne 
“ Se os ’ oe Dp “been made to spur the boys on to their best ie 8 mi 
‘Ss forestry committee of the New Bedford Board elias f Kankakee, III. 
n. of Commerce, : model house building contest meee wwanneeesee:s In the picture are seen two 2-ton 4-wheel 
that has created a good deal of interest, not ee trailers hooked behind a tractor and loaded 
ie only locally but. among lumbermen and others Check Up Your Tornado Policies | with 45% thousand lath that the two men in 
in various localities who have heard of it. The prevalence of severe windstorms in overalls had just unloaded out of the railroad 
The idea of the contest originated with B. F, Some parts of the country this spring sug-  car_seen in the background. 
‘ Howe, of the Acushnet Saw Mills Co., retailer, gests the importance of dealers not only H. J. Troup informs the American Lum- 
who is chairmari of the forestry committee of checking up on their windstorm coverage to BERMAN that the only reason these loads were 
g the board of commerce. George E. Kilpatrick, ™ake sure that they have adequate protec- , 
4 supervisor of manual training in the public tion, but also to see that their windstorm [=~ 
$ schools, is overseeing the work and deyoting policies are so endorsed as to afford protec- 
8 much time to the project. tion in case fire should resu!t after buildings 
A Several months ago Mr. Howe presented — — ay, ae ee ce 
the idea to the school board, which accepted forth aa" 7g Leas rit Ma a set 
it and took steps to carry it into execution, "OT a = b 1 4 ree RR oy § wae 
Working plans for construction of the houses, ™¢™ ee Poec se Necanae yr : ~ se nl 
and the materials, are being furnished by the ™€"§ pacar Agulaaaas which the tollowing 
Acushnet Saw Mills Co., which also is offering excerpt Is quoted: — 
three prizes, as follows: First prize, a chest Fortunately, W isconsin has thus far escaped any 
£ fifty tools of the finest make: second prize serious damage from windstorms, cyclones or torna- 
0 oI - = — ; ean Pp ’ does. The daily papers for a number of weeks have 
a py = - — = third prize, a been carrying accounts of the storms in adjoining 
solid gold watch and chain. nese prizes Were states. aa 
placed on display in downtown store windows, This brings up the question of the lumber yard be- Chanel ao oo ee _ 
thereby directing attention to the contest and “s blown — and ey burned. | bye nay — Showing big loads of lath nm Lroup yar 
eaining s : 1 : est t r i : ard fire policies protect the owner im that case? e " —— : = ‘ — . 
helping to stimulate interest therein answer is “No.” All standard fire policies become Ot larger was that in that case they would 
3 a oo a be ee ———— to void if the buildings or a material part fall down and not have been able to pass under the telephone 
Ss plans and specifications and judged just before a fire results. wires, 
5 the close of the school vear. They will then The only protection is to do two things: First, The railway car from which this load was 
> be placed on exhibition. carry — — — gg omg oy "Brid yard a taken contained 80 thousand lath, and 1,021 feet 
SN eens aie , s . you do fire; and second, have the “Bridging the 8-j = : . 
i Thirty-five boys were chosen by the _merit Gap” endorsement attached to the tornado policies. 6 re oo = ee es 
5 system, from nearly one hundred applicants, In this way if a fire results after the buildings have reterree =O Tew us <ar ~ our cme 
t as being eligible to enter the contest. The blown down, the tornado policies are liable for the Wheels in two trips of two trailers each, in 
5 parents and friends of the young builders are fire loss ensuing. about three hours’ time. The trailers are 
; equipped with roll-off platforms. 
t (saeeennenanen 
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This Week’s Timely Tip 


Bread Boards Help Build Good Will 


In the accompanying photograph, taken by a staff represen- 


Birmingham Firm Expands 


BIRMINGHAM, ALa., May 23.—Four or five 
years ago B. F. Reynolds started a small re- 
tail yard down on Morris Avenue, at First 
and the Southern Railway. One small shed,. 
about 50 feet long and 30 feet wide housed the 
stock carried. That same little shed stands to- 
day, but out from either side and end have 
been added other sheds, as well as a half story 
of height. 


The same trackage used in this 
first yard is in service, but about one thou- 
sand feet more unloading space is now used. 

Then one carload of dimension constituted 
the stock of framing lumber, while today tier 
on tier of every size of 2-inch to 6-inch by 
3-inch to 16-inch and from 8 to 26 feet long 
is carried in neat piles. No trucks were needed 
then, just a one horse wagon and one negro 
could keep up with the business, while today 
a fleet of trucks, wagons and sales cars take 
care of the deliveries, and occasionally these 
have to have help from the outside. 

That first year’s business totaled less than 
$30,000, while 1926 came near the half million 
dollar mark. Then one man—manager, sales- 
man and general utility man—Frank Reynolds, 
handled the entire job of selling, buying. col- 
lecting and adjusting, while today twelve men 
are busy from morning to night with the af- 
fairs of the firm. 

And now they are getting ready to move. 
Down on the A. B. & C. Railroad below the 
Elyton round house, in West End, Birming- 
ham, the father and two sons—B. F., R. W. 
and H. A. Reynolds—have secured a tract of 
6% acres, upon which the new and perma- 
nent home of the Reynolds Bros. Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. will be built. More than 
1,100 feet of trackage will be utilized. About 
250 feet of paved street is already constructed 
along the eastern end of the tract. Upon this 
new site a plant of the latest type for the 
economical delivery, as well as assembling and 
manufacturing, of all kinds of lumber is to 
be started soon. Track space for twenty cars 
will be provided. Planing mill capacity to 
take care of all classes of finished work is to 


tative of the American Lumberman, C. L. Burnett, of the Bur- 
nett-Carr Lumber Co., of Exeter, Calif., is seen holding a sample 
of the bread board which the 
company gives away for adver- 
tising purposes. Mr. Burnett 
says this is about the best builder 
of -good-will that the company has 
ever used. Women from far and 
near come to the yard to get 
these boards, and go away with 
the firm conviction that the Bur- 
nett-Carr Lumber Co. is a fine 
concern to deal with when want- 
ing anything in the line of lumber 
or building material. The board 
is of built-up fir panel, five-ply, 
put together with waterproof 
glue under heavy pressure, the 
finished board measuring 11/16- 
inch thick, with surface dimen- 
bagrse. ta _ sions 11 by 15 inches. These 

boards cost the company 17 1/2 
cents each. The first lot ordered was speedily exhausted, and an 


additional supply had to be sent for in a hurry to meet the numer- 
ous requests. 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 
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be erected. A complete equipment of dry 
kilns, as well as of sanders, resaws, ripsaws, 
edgers, and all machines that help to turn out 
high class trim, will be found in this plant 
when completed. The dream of the firm 
seems to be coming true. 

When the new yard has been completed, 
the present space is to be used for other pur- 
poses, and the million and a half to two and 
a half million feet of high class lumber now 
stored each month will be removed to the 
location in the West End, and a new and com- 
plete yard with all conveniences will be added 
to Birmingham’s growing list of up-to-the- 
minute establishments: for the merchandising 
of building materials. 


S@aaeaeaaaaaaane 


Dealer’s Seagoing Yacht Arrives 

Syracuse, N. Y., May 23.—Jean II, the 
highpowered seagoing yacht owned by J. S. 
Caldwell, Syracuse retail lumber dealer, nosed 
its way into its boathouse at Brewerton Sun- 
day night after having been the first yacht of 
the season to pass through the port of Albany. 

C. M. Morgan, of this city, skipper of the 
yacht, piloted it here from Florida, where 
Mr. Caldwell sent it last fall. Mr. Caldwell 
returned part way on it, coming the remainder 
of the distance by train. 

The Jean II is about 55 feet long, travels 
20 miles an hour and is powered with a 300- 
horsepower. 


Gives Advice to Owner-Builders 

PirrsBurGH, Pa., May 24.—‘Important Facts 
for the Home Builder and Contractor” is the 
title of a booklet just issued by the Pittsburgh 
Lumbermen’s Club, designed to aid contractors 
and individual home builders, and to apprise 
the public of what to expect and guard against 
in the building of homes. Secretary H. F. 
Burnworth of the Lumbermen’s Club and Man- 
ager James H. Donovan of the credit bureau 
of the club collaborated in the preparation of 
the contents of the booklet, the first edition 








It’s the Instalments 


Things ought to be fixed up around the 
place. We ought to have a carpenter over 
for a day or two doing certain repairs. 
But there’s the instalments. 

Seems like groceries cost abnormally 
nowadays. Clothing too. Shoes are high. 
Labor that we pay for is outrageous. 
Labor that we get paid for is altogether 
too low. Seems like business isn’t what it 
ought to be. Don’t make the money we 
need. All on account of the instalments. 

No, the car didn’t cost more’n it’s 
worth. Don’t regret buying it. Wouldn’t 
say gasoline isn’t worth all it costs. So’s 
the dues to the golf club, and the sewing 
machine, the rugs and the furniture are all 
fine. If it were not for the instalments. 

It’s the instalments that keep a fellow’s 
nose to the grindstone. Not what we buy, 
but the instalments that we have to pay. 
The buying is very little trouble. Practi- 
cally all the difficulty is in the instalments, 
—Marshalltown (Iowa) Times-Republi- 


can. 




















ment of the home and community, this little 
pamphlet has been prepared.” 

The subdivisions of the booklet treat of 
“Necessity and Value of Good Credit,” “Title 
to the Site,” “How the Contractor and the 
Home Owner Benefit by the Investigations,” 
“The Written Contract,” and “Mechanics’ 
Liens.” 

Credit and property investigations by the 
lumber dealer, it is set forth, while for the 
express purpose of establishing credit, work to 
the advantage of both contractor and owner, 
to whom the information is available through 
members of the club. The contractor learns 
the credit reputation and standing of the 
owner, the possibilities for the satisfactory 


press contains yellow pine dimension, red gum 
interior trim and Bruce brand of oak flooring 
all furnished by the L. N. Whissel Lumber 
Corporation. 

A “Homes Beautiful” exhibit is being car- 
ried on by the Evening News. Nine houses, 
ranging in price from $10,750 to $45,000, alj 
attractively furnished, are being opened to pub- 
lic inspection this week. The exhibit is an- 
nounced as “a purely educational movement to 
stimulate a desire for better homes in the 
hearts and minds of the people of Buffalo.” 


See: 


Seek Revisions in New Code 


Kansas City, Moa, May 24.—Kansas City 
lumber retailers are not entirely satisfied with 
some of the provisions of the new building 
code, which now is practically completed, and 
are seeking some revisions in the draft. For 
that reason R. G. Kimbell, of the building 
code bureau of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has come to Kansas City 
and will spend several days with the code com- 
mittee in the endeavor to straighten out some 
of the provisions relating to wood construc- 
tion and shingle roofing. 


New Yard Is Formally Opened 


St. Louis, Mo., May 23.—The new yard oi 
the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. at Fenton, Mo., 
which was described in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LuMBERMAN [April 9, page 52] was 
formally opened last Saturday. More than 150 
residents of that little town on the Meramec 
River, fourteen miles from St. Louis, were 
guests of Julius Seidel, president, and other 
officers of the company. These were supple- 
mented by some of Mr. Seidel’s friends in St. 
Louis. 

After an inspection of the yard, with its ex- 
emplification of many modern merchandising 
methods, Mr. Seidel made a short address of 
welcome, after which a luncheon was served. 
Assisting were Mrs. Seidel; Mrs. George Rix- 








IMELLD, MR. ARRAS I'M SENDING 
OUT A COUPLE — FRIENDS OF 
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Mr. Retailer—Are you laying the foundation for future business by interesting the June brides and their husbands in building homes of 
their own as soon as they can accumulate the money for a lot, or for a sufficient down payment? 





of which, for circulation by the dealers, num- 
bers 20,000 copies. 

The booklet aims to aid individual home 
builders, especially, in avoiding some of the pit- 
falls which the owner-builder frequently en- 
counters. It has long been the opinion of 
members of the club that if the owner-builder 
is enabled to base his operations on authori- 
tative information as to what he may expect, 
he will have more confidence in going ahead. 
Members of the club also think that the time 
is past when the building public should be sub- 
ject to the caprice of unscrupulous contractors. 


In its foreword, the booklet says: “In past 
years instances have occurred in which the 
prospective home owner lost much of his sav- 
ings because of misplaced confidence or ignor- 
ance of the laws governing building. In these 
losses the sub-contractors have suffered as 
well. To avoid this waste and to inform the 
contractor and owner of reasonable safety re- 
quirements that will insure the healthy develop- 


completion of the contract, and the means by 
which the owner intends financing the project, 
while the owner learns the general business 
reputation of the contractor and the possibil- 
ity of liens being filed by material men because 
the contractor has not paid his bills. 


Buffalo Boosts for Home Building 


3UFFALO, N. Y., May 25.—The advertising 
of the “Build a Home First” local campaign is 
taking various forms, that in newspapers be- 
ing supplemented particularly by large sign 
boards which have been placed at conspicuous 
sites around the city, calling attention to the 
advisability of home building and of letting 
non-essentials wait. 

In addition, the newspapers are conducting 
model home campaigns, which interest the pub- 
lic not only in home building but in home 
furnishing. One of these model homes just 
completed under auspices of the Courier-Ex- 


man, wife of the general superintendent; and 
Mrs. E. A. Schumacher, wife of the treasurer. 
An entertainment feature was a performance 
in magic by Will L. Lindhorst of the Baldwin 
Piano Co., a former assistant to Thurston, the 
famous magician. 


WHAT ONE DOESN’T KNOW about lumber will 
never help him to sell any of it. Not every 
customer in the yard asks questions or seems 
to want to know the inside facts about lumber 
of any sort, but there is no lumber buyer who 
will not appreciate your giving him the advan- 
tage of your experience. Find out what the 
lumber is to be used for and then tell the buyer 
what you know along that line. He will thank 
you for anything you tell him that. he didn’t 
know. The greatest subject for a lumber 
dealer to study is lumber. 


in the business lacks a good deal of knowing 
as much as he might about lumber, and no one 
ever knows too much about it. 


The average man 
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Surveying the Retail Yard’s Territory 


Some Points to Be Considered in Buying an Established 


The outstanding development within the 
last fifteen years among lumber yards in 
the middle West has been the growth of 
the chain yard system. This system has 
met with great success west of the Missis- 
sippi River and is meeting similar success 
in the eastern section of the middle West, 
particularly in Wisconsin and Illinois. In 
this section of the country there, are two 
distinct types of territories to be consid- 
ered in establishing a chain of yards. One 
is the new territory still in the stage of 
development, and the other is the well es- 
tablished territory that has been settled for 
many years. 

The new territory will be found most 
often among the suburbs of large, growing 
cities. These suburbs grow from small 
towns surrounding the city, and once their 
growth is fostered by real estate companies 
by means of laying out sub-divisions, they 
advance by leaps and bounds. While this 
territory is still new, due to its small size 
it usually is not served by a local lumber 
yard, and thus when it shows signs of de- 
veloping it may be well to set up a yard 
in the town so that when the boom comes 
it will prosper by the increased demand for 


* lumber. 


In the case of the well established ter- 
ritory, the trade is probably being served 
by local dealers, and unless it offers unus- 
ual chances for expansion in the near future 
the best policy is to buy out one of the 
yards in the territory, provided the terms 
of sale are satisfactory. 


Greatest Profit in New Yards 


Experience among yard operators has 
shown that a greater return can be made 
on their investment by increasing the num- 
ber of yards rather than developing the 
business of any single unit to a high level. 
Capital spent in obtaining a new yard will 
produce more sales and thus more profits 
than will a similar amount of capital used 
to introduce high-powered selling cam- 
paigns in existing markets, because of the 
fact that intensive selling campaigns result 
in high costs of sales and lower profits. 
This has all been made possible because the 
middle West is not fully developed and 
there are many growing cities and com- 
munities offering new territories and mar- 
kets for lumber yards. Therefore capital 
can be better used in opening new yards 
to serve these territories than using it to 
increase sales in existing yards. 

Before establishing new yards an_ in- 
tensive study should be made of the terri- 
tory to see whether it will be advisable to 
risk the proposed expansion. Much time 
and money will have to be spent in de- 
veloping and setting up the new yard and 
the success of it will depend largely on the 
accuracy of the preliminary study. A mar- 
ket analysis should be made and the fol- 
lowing factors considered before formulat- 
ing the conclusions. 


Size of Community 


One of the first factors to be taken into 
consideration in the study of a community 
is that of size, which may be measured 
in terms of population. Not only the 
amount of population should be known but 
a comparison should be made over a period 
of years to find out whether there has 
been a growth or a decline. If the popu- 
lation has been falling off during the period 
it shows that the community is far from 
progressive and offers poor market possi- 
bilities for a lumber yard. On the other 
hand, if there has been a growth during 


Yard or Opening a New One 


[By Ross W. Beatty] 


the period it should be measured in terms 
of the number of houses built, factories 
erected or expanded, and the increase in 
trading activity, as well as population. An 
attempt should be made to discover the 
cause of the growth, in order to determine 
whether it is stable, and not an artificial 
real estate boom such as often occurs, caus- 
ing hardships and disappointments to many 
who are carried away with it. The study 
of the cause of the growth will also deter- 
mine to a large extent what the future 
will be. In case there is a boom in the 
community, effort should be made to find 
out how long the boom will last, so that 
a yard will not be set up at the end of 
the boom, and meet difficulties in getting 
business when normal conditions return. 


Type of Community 


From the information regarding the size 
of the community it may be classified as 
a country town or as a city. Each classi- 
fication requires a different type of yard. 
A country town because of its small size 
can be served adequately by a small yard. 
It is not densely populated so that land 
values are not ‘high, and there is little 
competition for sites along the railroad 
where switch-track facilities are available, 
and this makes the matter of location of 
minor importance. Therefore the invest- 
ment in the yard will be small. The aver- 
age country town yard does not have to 
be managed by a high salaried man of large 
experience in the lumber business, but in- 
stead, a young man with a few years’ ex- 
perience handling lumber is capable of oper- 
ating the yard. The most desirable feature 
of this type of yard is that competition is 
not very keen because there are few yards 
in these towns, in many cases only one. 

Several large. chain yard concerns confine 
themselves almost entirely to small, “one- 
yard” country towns, declaring that this is 
the most profitable type of yard due to the 
small investment needed, the small amount 
of expense incurred for managers, and the 
lack of keen competition. 


Establishing a City Yard 


Cities offer many difficulties in the way 
of establishing yards. Land values are very 
high and the demands for switch-track fa- 
cilities are great, making the matter of 
proper location not only expensive but prac- 
tically impossible in some cases. The high 
land values and the large size of the yard 
makes the investment a heavy one, and thus 
a huge overhead must be carried. The 
greatest drawback with a city yard is com- 
petition. There are many yards in the cities 
and intensive sales campaigns are used which 
result in cut-throat competition, high costs 
of sales, and, most serious of all, low profits. 
A city yard must carry a stock of lumber 
and building material which is not only 
larger but also wider in variety than that 
necessary in a country town yard. The 
question of securing managers is very diffi- 
cult because they must be high class men 
with many years’ experience in the lumber 
business, and they must be accustomed to 
the selling practices used in the cities. Thus 
the problems to be met in the city yard 
are entirely different from those in the small 
country yard, and in considering which type 
to establish or purchase this must be borne 
in mind, 

The problems to be confronted in estab- 
lishing a city yard may be lessened to a 
certain extent by locating in the outlying 


districts. If the city is growing fast these 
districts have great possibilities of expansion. 
Their growth is usually stimulated by real 
estate companies who lay. out sub-divisions 
and encourage people to build on them. A 
yard established in one of these districts 
before it begins to grow rapidly will have 
little difficulty in the matter of location, and 
can begin with a small yard and little in- 
vestment, expanding as desirable. Provision 
should be made to have additional space 
available for increasing the size of the yard. 
In this way a city yard can be built up with 
a small outlay and with the least effort and 
financial risk. 

Outside of the large cities there are three 
types of communities, each having a differ- 
ent class of trade, and in order to make a 
complete study of the market they should 
be classified as to residential, industrial, and 
farming towns. 

The residential communities consist mainly 
of home owners and have few industries. 
They are usually suburbs of large cities 
whose residents commute to their businesses 
in the city. In the high class residential 
suburbs the “Class A” trade predominates, 
including both the salaried people and the 
wealthy people. They are interested in good 
homes and in order to serve this class of 
trade large, well equipped yards are required. 
Building is done mostly by contract and the 
main trade for the lumber yard will come 
from the contractors and architects. In- 
vestigations should be made to determine the 
possibilities of codperating with these men, 
and if it is discovered that they have very 
definite connections with the present yards 
and that their business cannot be depended 
upon, the possibilities of breaking into the 
market are rather discouraging. 


The Industrial Community Yard 


In the lower class suburbs, such as the 
outlying districts settled by the wage earn- 
ers, the market is very different. These 
people are interested only in small, inex- 
pensive homes. Instead of contracting for 
their building, many buy the lumber and 
other material, direct from the yard and 
either do the work themselves or ‘hire car- 
penters by the day. With this method of 
purchasing, a yard does not have to depend 
on the contractor to get its business, but 
can sell directly to the house owner, which 
offers a wide market. It is essential to co- 
Operate with the local carpenters, for they 
are continuous users of lumber and are in- 
fluential in deciding where lumber should 
be purchased for local construction work. 

In the industrial towns the prosperity of 
the community depends upon the condition 
of the local industries, and they should: be 
investigated as to their nature, present con- 
dition, and possibilities for expansion in the 
future. The number of men they employ 
will indicate their relative importance to the 
welfare of the community, and the more 
stable the industries are the more stable will 
be the local market. 

There are two markets in this type of 
community, the employees of the factories 
and the factories themselves. The wage 
earners buy their lumber direct from the 
yard and either hire carpenters to do the 
construction work or do it themselv es. They 
offer a large “small order” or “jag lot” 
trade, and with the development of the motor 
car and better transportation facilities they 
are moving into the sub-divisions and are 
building their own homes, offering additional 
business for the local lumber yard. The fac- 
tories are large users of lumber and build- 
ing material, and in some cases, build homes 
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for their employees, and thus every effort 
should be made to determine the possibilities 
of obtaining their business. Also the officials 
and representatives of the concerns make up 
a market for home owners that the lumber 
vard should not neglect. 

" When the officials are public-spirited and 
take a keen interest in the growth and im- 
provement of the community, they will have 
a large influence upon the increase of home 
ownership, which is a desirable situation. 


Measure Prosperity of Farmers 


The country towns are dependent upon the 
farming class, and in a great many Cases, 
upon several industries. The prosperity ot 
the farmers should be measured by means 
of land values, and general economic con- 
ditions affecting farmers such as crop prices, 
etc. 

Thus there are several diversified markets 
to be found in the mid-western country 
town, factory workers, farmers, and a small 
group of business and professional men. 
The workers and the majority of the farm- 
ers demand small, inexpensive homes while 
the wealthier residential class and a few of 
the more prosperous farmers will desire ex- 
pensive homes. Construction work is car- 
ried on both by contractors and by home 
owners. 


In many communities the majority of 
the inhabitants live in rented homes and 
apartments. Rent districts are mot very 


desirable for the local lumber dealer, because 
the lumber business is concentrated within 
the hands of a few real estate companies, 
and unless it is assured that a good busi- 
ness can be built up with these companies 
it is not advisable to enter these districts. 

Competition is an important factor to con- 
sider before choosing any territory and 
should be given more weight than any other 
one factor. The number of yards, the size 
and condition of each yard, the type of man 
operating each, the class of trade, and what 
proportion of the trade each has should be 
known. The amount of outside competi- 
tion has a big influence on the prospective 
market, especially in suburbs where com- 
petition from yards in the city and adjoin- 
ing communities is very keen. Lately the 
mail-order houses have entered the lumber 
and building material field, and the propor- 
tion of people who buy goods from these 
houses should be determined. After weigh- 
ing all these facts, the subject of competi- 
tion narrows down to the question of 
whether there is room for an additional 
vard to serve the community. 


Open a New Yard—or Buy? 


to establish a 
already estab- 
on how much 
how well it is 

If the com- 


The question of whether 
new yard or purchase an 
lished yard depends largely 
trade there is available and 
being cared for at present. 
munity is growing rapidly there may be 
room for an additional yard. However, un- 
less the community is having a boom fos- 
tered by real estate dealers, it is best to 
buy out a yard rather than set up a new 
one. Less effort will have to be spent in 
breaking into the market, for when an es- 
tablished vard is purchased there is a cer- 
tain amount of goodwill that passes to the 
buyer, and the chance to retain many of the 
old customers. The owners of the estab- 
lished yards should be approached on the 
subject of selling out, and if they are will- 
ing, and if the price is not unreasonable. 
that course probably will be the least diffi- 
cult and least expensive to follow. 

If a new yard is to be established the 
matter of location within the community 
must be considered. It is well to approach 
a real estate dealer in order to find a suit- 
able location, for he is in touch with local 
conditions and can obtain the most desired 
sites. The determining factors in deciding 
the location are land prices, switch-track 
facilities, and accessibility. 

If desirable sites are obtainable only at 
exorbitant prices, such expansion is likely to 


be unwise. A lumber concern is in busi- 
ness to sell lumber, and if it must purchase 
land more valuable than the yard to be built 
on it, it is in effect entering the real estate 
business rather than the lumber business. 
The yard will be forced to meet an overhead 
charge that is all out of proportion to the 
amount of business transacted, because of 
the large investment in real estate, and the 
result will be a _ correspondingly lower 
amount of profit. A lumber yard requires a 
large tract of land and if it cannot be ob- 
tained for a reasonable price it is best not 
to go through with the project unless it is 
probable that there is a large enough volume 
of business available to warrant the large 
investment. 


Desirability of Switch-tracks 
A switch-track is practically an essential 
of a yard if the cost and time of handling 
lumber is to be cut down to a minimum. 
It is generally considered most advisable 
for a yard to have a private switch-track 
because of the number of cars of lumber 


Boys Build 


Ponca City, OKLA., May 23.—A bunch of 
Ponca City youngsters have had a lot of fun 
and good experience in the use of tools, and 
quite a number of feathered families will be 
provided with good homes, through a bird 


house contest sponsored by the local Boy Scout 








Entries in Boys’ Bird House Contest backed by 

McGraw-Baughman-Bearly Lumber Co., Ponca 

City, Okla. At top are the three prize win- 

ners: Center—Phil Long, first prize; left— 

Jimmie Wilson, second prize; right—John Cor- 
win, third prize. 


organization with the backing of the McGraw- 
Baughman-Bearly Lumber Co. and the Han- 
cock Hardware Co., both of this city. 

In the contest, which was recently ended, 
the two business houses named offered four 
prizes to the boys of Ponca City and sur- 
rounding territory who constructed the best bird 
houses. These prizes were as follows: First— 
A trip to the summer Scout Camp, or $7.50 in 
cash. Second—A Scout cooking kit. Third— 
A Scout axe. Special—A bird guide book to 
the boy whose bird house is first occupied by 
any sort of bird except English sparrows. 

The first prize was won by Phil Long, an 
eight-year old lad, who probably will always 
believe that “13” is his lucky number, as his 
entry in the contest bore that number. Second 


$$. 


and material received, but due to the lim- 
ited amount of land containing sidings jn 
every community these locations are scarce 
and there is much demand for them. 

The railroad companies own considerable 
land along their rights of way through the 
towns and cities and they are anxious to 
lease this land to people that they consider 
may bring increased freight traffic for them. 
Lumber yards fall into this category. A 
portion of leased railroad land is probably 
the most desirable site that can be found 
because it offers a location with switch track 
facilities at a low rental expense, and there- 
fore every effort should be made to obtain 
this type of site. 

A location offering a low fire risk will 
make possible a saving in insurance rates. 
For this reason locations adjoining large 
buildings should be avoided, for the fire risk 
is great. Taxes may have some influence as 
to the advisability of one location over an- 
other, but no generalizations can be made on 
this subject because the tax requirements of 
every city differ, one from the other. 


Bird Houses 


place in the contest went to Jimmie Wilson, 
eleven years old, and third to John Corwin, 
thirteen years old. 

The first prize was awarded to Master Phil 
on the ground that his house was the most 
practical of them all. It was built of half-inch 
pine, and painted green and white. Jimmie 
Wilson’s house was given second place, rather 
than first, because the opening was considered 
too large. This little structure was made of 
half-inch pine boards, covered with split elm 
branches. The third prize winner, John Cor- 
win, is the only one of the three winners who 
is a member of the Boy Scouts, the other two 
being hardly old enough for membership. 

The houses were judged and awards made 
by Henry Hatashita, Japanese landscape gar- 
dener on the E. W. Marland estate, who made 
his decisions from the standpoints of work- 
manship, color and plan of the houses. 

The rules of the contest provided that all 
bird houses as soon as finished should be 
placed on exhibition either at the McGraw- 
Baughman-Bearly Lumber Co. or at the Han- 
cock Hardware Co. store. The contest was 
open to any boy in Ponca City or surrounding 
territory under seventeen years of age, and 
contestants were at liberty to enter more than 
one house if they desired. It was stipulated 
that no work should be done in the manual 
training shops at school, but that all actual 
construction should be done by the boy him- 
self, although ideas and suggestions from 
others were permitted. There was no limit as 
to size, style and material for the houses, al- 
though it was stated that they should be built 
for actual use and should be suitable for the 
birds of this section. 

The following practical suggestions were 
offered by the Boy Scout executive for the 
guidance of the young builders: 

1, Materials—wood is by all means the best. 


2. Paint—modest colors, such as_ brown, 


gray or dull green are good. Don’t make the 
bird house a scarecrow, even though you think 
it does look prettier with bright colors. 


» 


3. Protection from rain—a strip of metal 
or roofing paper over the ridge helps. 

4. Accessibility—make the house so that it 
can be easily opened and cleaned. The most 
likely tenants for bird houses around Ponca 
City are: Martins, bluebirds, robins, wrens, 
titmice, chickadees and woodpeckers. 

Commenting on the contest, for the AmMERI- 
CAN LuMBERMAN, F. O. Baughman said: “The 
interest manifested has justified our intention 
to make this an annual affair, believing that 
the added momentum will in the future im- 
press upon the minds of our boys the preserva- 
tion of one of nature’s greatest gifts, namely, 
our birds.” 
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Decision in Boyne City Timber Tax Case 


WasuineTon, D. C., May 23.—The Board of 
Tax Appeals today made public its decision in 
the appeal of the Boyne City Lumber Co. from 
an additional tax assessment by the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue for 1918. Lumber- 
men and the business community in general 
have been awaiting this decision with interest. 

On the matter of the May 1, 1913, value of 
Blocks 1 and 2 of timber involved in the pro- 
ceeding the board holds that the fact that the 
commissioner of internal revenue fixed a value 
and formally notified the taxpayer to that effect 
does not preclude a different value on the same 
timber at a later date in the computation of 
the tax for another year. 

In other words, there is no certainty about 
a definite timber value as of March 1, 1913. In 
this case Commissioner Williams fixed one 
value and later David H. Blair, his successor 
as head of the internal revenue bureau, first 
approved that value and subsequently fixed a 
different and lower value for the purpose of 
determining the depletion allowance on the 
same timber. 

Having adopted this view, the board pro- 
ceeded to formally approve the value fixed by 
Commissioner Blair. 

In this respect the decision of the board is a 
keen disappointment to other lumbermen who 
have valuation questions pending, or coming on 
for hearing, including some involving timber in 
Michigan, who naturally feel that once the 
March 1, 1913, value has been determined they 
should be able to depend upon it and know 
where they stand. 

The question of the March 1, 1913, value was 
the point most largely stressed in this proceed- 
ing, and the opinion of the board is devoted 
chiefly to this phase of the proceeding. 

Lumbermen likewise have followed the case 
closely in the hope that the decision might 
clarify the question of inventories and estab- 
lish a definite rule that could be depended upon 
in making inventory returns. This point was 
covered in the decision, but according to men 
who have been in immediate touch with the 
case on both sides, the inventory question is 
left “up in the air” although the board upholds 
the original return of the Boyne City company 
of Dec. 31, 1918, based on “market.” 

The closing inventory as shown by the Boyne 
City company on its return was $209,301. The 
commissioner, according to the findings of facts, 
changed this inventory to $218,752.02, pur- 
porting to be cost on the basis of cost or mar- 
ket, whichever is lower. The unit cost used in 
arriving at this figure was average cost of 
$25.94 a thousand feet. The taxpayer sub- 
mitted an inventory taken at cost or market, 
whichever is lower by grades and arrived at an 
inventory of $191,563.16. In making this in- 
ventory average cost of $25.94 a thousand feet 
was also used. 

In his opinion Mr. Green points out that the 
second inventory submitted by the taxpayer 
was made on the theory that if the inventory 
is to be taken at cost or market whichever is 
lower, “the inventory should be taken by 
grades, and since there is no method of de- 
termining actual cost by grades, it seeks to 
arrive at cost or market, whichever is lower, 
by using average cost, thereby bringing about 
the result that the lower grades of lumber are 
taken at market and the higher grades at cost.” 


Consistency Stressed in Inventory Making 


The opinion stresses the importance of con- 
sistency in the making of inventories. The tax- 
payer’s return for 1918, Mr. Green states, was 
based on a closing inventory at market, “which 
inventory conformed to the practice of the peti- 
tioner for all years prior thereto.” Mr. Green 
outlines briefly how the inventory was arrived 
at by William L. Martin, who had been sales 
manager of the Boyne City company for 
thirteen years. 

Commissioner Blair took the position that 
this method of taking inventory is contrary to 
the provisions of section 203 of the Revenue 


Act of 1918 and regulations thereunder. 

Reference is made to the ruling of the board 
in the appeal of The Buss Co., 2 B. T. A. 266, 
in which it was stated: 

However faulty the taxpayer’s inventory method, 
we believe that greater weight should be given to 
consistency than to any particular method of inven- 
torying or basis of valuation so long as the method 
or basis used substantially reflects the income. 

This language is held to be applicable to the 
Boyne City case, the lumber company having 
consistently taken its inventory at market over 
a period of years. 

“The respondent (Commissioner) has computed a de- 
ficiency,” says the opinion, “and in that computation 
has changed the closing inventory to what is alleged 
to be cost or market, whichever is lower, but has 
made no corresponding change in the opening in- 
ventory.” 

After citing the board’s ruling in the appeal 
of Sinsheimer Bros. (Inc.), as directly in point, 
the opinion continues: 

From these cases it appears that income is more 
nearly reflected by the petitioner’s consistent, though 
faulty, method of taking inventory than would be 
reflected by the inconsistent closing inventory con- 
tended for by the respondent, even though it be con- 
ceded that such closing inventory is technically cor- 
rect. 

The respondent contends that the petitioner’s clos- 
ing inventory does not reflect fair market value as of 
the date of inventory. This contention is based 
solely on the testimony of William L. Martin on 
cross-examination with reference to sales of lumber 
taking place from December, 1918, to June, 1919. 
The sales disclosed by this testimony covered only a 
very few of the grades of lumber covered by the 
inventory and although some of the sales tend to show 
that the fair.market value of the lumber was higher 
than that shown in the inventory, other sales tend 
to show that the value was less. There is no evi- 
dence in the record sufficient to show that the in- 
ventory, taken by the sales manager in accordance 
with the petitioner’s established practice, on the basis 
of his experience and knowledge of the business and 
of the condition of the market, does not represent fair 
market value at the time of inventory. 


Cost or Market Basis 


As construed by attorneys and by‘ bureau 
representatives, this language does not settle the 
question of comparing cost or market in taking 
inventory. 

The brief filed by the commissioner dealt at 
length with the second inventory submitted by 
the Boyne City company on the basis of cost or 
market, whichever is lower, by grades. In sub- 
mitting this return the company made it clear 
that there is no method of determining the 
actual cost by grades. While the board in its 
opinion refers to this second inventory, it goes 
back to the original return taken at market in 
accordance with the practice of the Boyne City 
company up to 1918 for its ruling that the 
method of taking market as the basis more 
nearly represents the actual income oi the tax- 
payer. It is on this account that the feeling is 
expressed that the board sidestepped a definite 
ruling that would tend to settle the troublesome 
question of comparing cost or market in taking 
inventory. In so far as it concerns the original 
return with the inventory based on market, 
the decision is a clear-cut victory for the Boyne 
City company. 

Not a few lumbermen use the market basis in 
taking their inventories, some use a flat figure, 
while others use cost or market. 

The findings of fact and opinion covering the 
question of the March 1, 1913, valuation are 
given exhaustively, the board going into great 
detail concerning the timber holdings of the 
Boyne City company involved in the case, 
known as Block 1, located in Charlevoix and 
Ostego counties and Block 2, located in Mont- 
morency county, Michigan, giving the text of 
the various agreements entered into with the 
W. H. White Co. from which Bolck 2 was 
purchased. 

Petitioner claimed a value of $10 a thousand 
feet for the timber on Block 1 estimated at 86,- 
000,000 feet, and $9 for that in Block 2 which 
the White company guaranteed to contain 84.- 
000,000 feet. These figures showed the basis 


_ Ward estate. 


for the March 1, 1913, value claimed by the 
company for its timber holdings. 

On this showing the value originally placed 
on the holdings was for Block 1 $812,000, allow- 
ing $38,500 for land and $774,000 for timber. 
For Block 2 the total was $727,200, allowing 
$35,200 for land and $692,000 for the timber. 
This is the highest value specifically mentioned 
in the findings of fact. 

Subsequently the timber section made a 
valuation report designated as “Revision of re- 
port dated Nov. 27, 1920.” This report fixed 
the fair market value of the timber in Block 1 
at $567,020, based on 86,000,000 feet at $6.57 a 
thousand feet, and that in Block 2 at $451,080, 
based on 84,000,000 feet at $5.37 a thousand 
feet. These figures were described as tentative. 

Under date of April 15, 1924, the petitioner 


_was advised that an audit of its income tax 


return for 1918 disclosed an additional tax lia- 
bility of $19,976.88. A claim for the abatement 
of this amount was immediately filed with the 
collector of internal revenue and a request made 
for a hearing before the commissioner. On 
May 12, 1925, petitioner was advised that the 
claim had been allowed for $19,424.78, leaving a 
deficiency of $552.10. In computing the de- 
ficiency the commissioner, according to the 
findings of facts, placed the value of the timber 
in Block 1 as of March 1, 1913, at $634,620, 
and in Block 2 at $324,094.60. In arriving at 
these values he used the actual quantity of 
lumber cut from these tracts from March 1, 
1913, until they were cut out in 1923. The 
values per thousand feet were $6.57 on Block 1 
and $5.37 on Block 2. The cut from Block 1 
totaled 96,593,607 feet, log scale, and that from 
Block 2 aggregated 60,352,811 feet. These lat- 
ter values are those approved by the board in 
its decision. © 


Contentions of Boyne City Company 


The values allowed were based on prices re- 
ceived for the sale of holdings of the David 
The Boyne City company con- 
tended that the Ward sales, particularly those 
made on August 4, 1914, were not normal sales 
and were not indicative of fair market value 
because of the unsettled condition of the money 
market brought about by the outbreak of the 
World War. The board, however, insists that 
“we may make some allowances for such con- 
ditions and still find that the price at which 
the Ward timber was sold is indicative of the 
fair market value of petitioner’s timber as of 
March 1, 1913, since the record discloses other 
facts which tend to show that the Ward sales 
were normal sales even though the money mar- 
ket was unsettled; also that the petitioner’s 
holdings under the same conditions were of less 
value than the Ward properties.” 

The Boyne City company contended before 
the board that the March 1, 1913, value of its 
timber was determined by Commissioner Wil- 
liams on Nov. 27, 1920, and that such determi- 
nation is final and not subject to review by his 
successors in office; that the value placed on 
the timber by Commissioner Williams was ap- 


proved by Commissioner Blair on or about Aug. - 


31, 1923, in his determination in respect to 
petitioner’s liability for 1917; and further that 
under the law and regulations no commissioner 
has the right to change such valuation once it 
is made. 


It is apparent that the literal application of the 
regulation would prevent the reconsideration of the 
March 1, 1913, value of timber regardless of whether 
the petitioner thought the tax too high or the com- 
missioner thought it too low, says the opinion. Both 
would be bound by the value first determined whether 
it were too high or too low. 

This board will not approve or apply any regulation 
if it serves te perpetuate from year to year an error 
made by the commissioner. The statute imposes upon 
the commissioner and this board the duty of de- 
termining the correct amount of tax due. This duty 
neither the commissioner nor the board can perform 
if either one of them is bound by an error of fact 
made by either of them in determining the amount 
of tax due for a preceding year. 


(Concluded on page 68) 
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Softwoods: 


Week ended: 1927, May 14; 1926, May 15— 


Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
California Redwood Association 
North Carolina Pine Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. . 1,9: 


Total softwoods, one week 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 


Wineteen weeks ended above dates— 
Southern Pine Association........... 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
California Redwood Association 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associatio 


Total softwoods, nineteen weeks 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 


Hardwoods: 








Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association — 


One week 
Nineteen weeks 


nh 
National Production, Shipments and Orders 
Wasuincton, D. C., May 23.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
Production Shipments Orders 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
SL sL seme nnepeabapeisadababay 58,043,303 71,817,654 61,985,876 75,095,630 ,544 79,312,472 
Ts es eedelaes Gams 74,265,525 114,627,416 82,600,778 107,175,233 86,257,337 —120'564'138 
Seinen ae geemins 30,820,000 31,651,000 28,780,000 26,112,000 726,000 26,606,000 
AEN AE TIE PEND 7,569,000 7,751,000 10,383,000 6,514,000 11,473,000 8,401'009 
RRR TEESE SLOG 7,319,001 7,972,732 8,136,591 7,887,121 6,481,177 6,832°885 
5 PRAT LAA ‘cn 9,174,000 7,990,700 8,108,400 9,076,100 9,844,000 11,069,000 
,000 1,766,000 2,735,000 2,813,000 2,207,000 3,677,000 
—_—_———— 
aleistaim ia canteelivinieh urea en wn ies 189,110,829 243,576,502 202,729,645 234,583,084 199,293,058 256,462,495 
15,137,000 .......... 18,791,000 .......... 15,188,000 ........., 
seat aie adenedankieck wal 1,244,010,337 1,370,001,362 1,207,984,936 1,420,335,708 1,252,990,872 1,442,516,672 
MRS 9 ee pal tele ert nis 1,391,205,688 1,983,230,519 1,431,226,333 1,990,327,039 1,481,890,858 2,039:497'198 
ie iin Sd ee oi Pe a 445,211,000 514,950,000 554,576,000 556,952,000 566,445,000 560,159,000 
Mh dans 5 chaeb inane Wneariecd 30,387,000 153,667,000 156,668,000 141,299,000 174,697,000 152767000 
41 COREE RE RO APT 146,425,160 144,149,764 147,680,943 145,802,012 131,041,757 111,029'435 
ES PTI +++ 182,889,900 132,149,800 140,653,500 159,206,600 147,235,000 159.540.0009 
60,301,000 0,445,000 64,910,000 49,915,000 64,029,000 41,961,000 
sae eaoiaee en ebebedanie 3,550,430,085 4,348,593,445 3,703,699,712 4,463,937,359 3,818,329,487 4,507,470,235 
eae 402,443,000 .......... 422,182,000 .......... 
Fete were ee eees 4,132,000 5,387,000 3,255,000 2,949,000 3,931,000 2,223,000 
seme h wan eaeso adele abwsgalion 121,661,000 123,133,000 81,406,000 80,706,000 80,526,000 73,384,000 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 
One week 


13,985,000 17,783,442 
418,013,000 405,379,363 


20,953,000 
495,210,000 


17,988,7 


10 22,335,000 20,719,986 
425,099,127 35,792,5 


524,804,000 435,792,582 





National Analysis 


Wasarncrton, D. C., May 23.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the week ended May 14, 
orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 


Week 19 Weeks 

Ended Ended 

May 14 May 14 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
ASSOCIATIONS— mills ments ders ments ders 

(n) Southern Pine ... 104 107 97 97 101 
(n) West Coast ...... 71 111 116 103 107 
(n) Western Pine .... 36 93 87 125 127 
Calif. Pines*...... 17 124 100 167 175 
$3 Calif. Redwood... 16 137 152 120 134 
n) No. Carolina Pine. 42 111 89 101 89 
Northern Pine .. g 88 107 106 111 


N. Hem. & Hdwd. 14 142 115 108 106 


All softwoods .. 308 108 105 108 112 
N. Hem. & Hdwd. ... 79 95 67 66 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Inst.. 160+ 150 160 118 126 

All hardwoods.. ... 134 145 107 112 

All woods ..... — 111 108 108 112 

*48 percent of cut in region. 

tUnits of production, each representing normal 

daily output of 28,000 feet. 


The five softwood manufacturing associations marked 
“(n)”’ have a standard for normal production, and for 
the week 269 of their members gave actual produc- 
tion as 98 percent; shipments, 105 percent, and orders, 
103 percent of normal production. Figures for nor- 
mal last year included reports of 326 member mills of 
the above associations and of 15 cypress mills not in- 
cluded this year, and showed production 103 percent; 
shipments, 99 percent, and orders, 106 percent of 
normal. 


Only the Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, whose 
figures for 1926 included six-sevenths of the total re- 
ported hardwood production, has a standard for nor- 
mal production of hardwoods, and for the week it gave 
actual production as 57.8 percent of normal against 
86 percent for the corresponding week of last year. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 21.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended May 14: 

Redwood White- 


No. of Percent of wood 
mills Feet production Feet 








Production ...... 16 7,569,000 100. 1,906,000 
Shipments ....... 16 10,383,000 137. 1,947,000 
Orders received .. 16 11,473,000 152. 3,121,000 
Orders on hand... 14 51,067,000 7,482,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 

Northern California® ......... 3,912,000 5,512,000 
Southern California* ......... 2,816,000 2,278,000 
OS Pa Sree 40,000 27,000 
EE. oiidhe a cra'dlalelnde eee ee 1,403,000 2,327,000 
SE Serer rrr 2,212,000 1,329,000 

Ee er 10,383,000 11,473,000 


*North and south of the line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TAll other States and Canada. 





Hardwood Barometer 


Mempuis, Tenn., May 23.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended May 14—191 units reporting is 
as follows: Percent of 


Normal Actual Ship- 
output output ments 








Production*— Feet 
Normal (iden- 
tical units). 32,088,000 


OO” ear 18,546,000 57.8 eae 
Shipmentst . 26,879,000 83.8 144.9 
Orders 
Newt ....... 27,837,000 86.8 150.1 103.6 
On hand ena 
WHER. ceccce 195,057,000 


*Based on mill log scale. 


tLumber fabricated at the mills and used in con- 
struction work included in total orders and shipments. 





West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., May 21.—For the week 
ended May 14, 71 mills reported as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Production ...... 74,265,525 
Shipments ....... 82,600,778 11% above production 
SY ave'phee'nare 86,257,337 16% above production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 

Domestic iouubwe end seca’ 25,927,302 

OO EN eae 9,181,111 

Total water (43%)......... aeesynseie 35,108,413 
Ne I aioe a picn'cs scar a) ook rates aca 44,647,090 
OT Sa a ee ee 2,845,275 

Total shipments..............sececess "82,600,778 
New Business— 
Water delivery: 

I 9 rd Sr ees 30,003,125 

MEET ns adn dusk deducades 12,152,211 

Total water (490/)........00. a 
ae ee eer 41,256,726 
EE aie Sie a ee ee aiels eae eee 2,845,275 

5 Ue ee 86,257,337 
Unfilled orders— 

Domestic CAargo.....ccccces 110,147,960 

DL, -cuvudedeuheonwsaann 70,485,189 

Total i niasstladdhe ema 180,633,149 
EY “ahacecdie aiana atic ak koa we ae Guo ee ae ae 119,697,099 

Total unfilled orders..........ssssee0s 300,330,248 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFotk, Va., May 23.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from thirty-seven mills for 
the week ended May 14: Per 


Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet output output ments 
ee ee 8,832,000 eee eae os 
CS rea 6,185,001 70 ae 

Shipments ...... 7,044,591 73 114 ae 

OS Pre 4,950,177 56 80 71 


+As compared with the preceding week, there is a 
decrease in orders of 55 percent; that week there 
were reports from forty-three mills, 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., May 23.— The following 
summary is of figures supplied to the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordi- 
narily make about one-half the total monthly 
shipments, and shows averages for March, 
April and 1927 to date, and weekly figures for 
May, with comparative figures for 1926 average 
for year to date: 

HEMLOCK 


Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 

ne -» 38,905,000 3,946,000 3,677,000 

E ékaiennees 3,139,000 4,304,000 4,674,000 
Year te date— 

Pe -cikecunas 3,267,000 3,544,000 3,516,000 

Pe. crecrenen .. 2,688,000 2,656,000 2,197,000 

ss 2 snénewee 22 3,076,000 3,792,000 3,637,000 
Beet Oe éccsncce 21 3,010,000 4,283,000 4,216,000 

HARDWOOD 

Weekly average— 

ae 6,571,000 4,546,000 4,369,000 

REE séxcesces 6,239,000 4,448,000 4,304,000 
Year to date— 

rr errrre 6,520,000 4,378,000 4,358,000 

nn. sncedewas 6,381,000 4,247,000 3,790,000 
May 7 ........ 22 5,112,000 4,078,000 4,440,000 
eet SA: xiavween 21 5,200,000 4,411,000 5,732,000 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., May 21.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended May 14, from 
thirty-six member mills: 


Percent 
Percent Ship- 


Production— Carst Feet of cut ments 
Oe arr --.- $3,525,000 agi wae 
arene 30,820,000 nn 


Shipments (car) .. 1,083 28,158,000 
Local deliveries. eee 622,000 


Total shipments. .... 28,780,000 93.38 


Orders— 
Canceled ...... 9 234,000 
3o0oked (car) .. 1,004 26,104,000 
De sadedewes vaen 622,000 
Total orders ... 26,726,000 86.72 92.86 
On hand end 
ME beschkaws 3,534 91,884,000 sete cdc 
Bookings for the week by thirty-five identical mills 
were 88.11 percent of those for the previous weck, 
showing a decrease of 3,458,000 feet. 


+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


“Normal takes into consideration mill capacity, num- 
ber of months usually operated and usual number of 
shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which is constant 
throughout the year. 

During the week production was 92 percent of nor- 
mal; shipments were 86 percent of normal, and orders, 
80 percent of normal. Average for the corresponding 
week of last four years was as follows: Production, 
tion, 112 percent; shipments, 89 percent, and orders, 
79 percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during two winter 
months, actual production amounted to only 53 percent 
of normal, while during two peak summer months the 
production increased to 114 percent of normal. 
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Hardwood Institute’s Stock Report 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 23.—The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute has compiled from re- 
ports of 223 units the following data as to stocks on hand May 1: 


Eastern Territory,* 42 Units+ 





Southern Territory,* 181 Units+ 





Total Unfilled Total Unfilled 
Species— Dry & Green Dry Orders Dry & Green Dry Orders 

pe ee er eT Te 2,021,000 1,087,000 372,000 32,961,000 26,563,000 7,535,000 
MEGBWOOE 22 cccccsseses 10,643,000 5,524,000 2,270,000 250,000 42,000 ,000 
BER. 26 66h od seine MEeres 3,337,000 1,928,000 619,000 3,740,000 2,008,000 866,000 
Se 3,327,000 1,929,000 415,000 95,000 285,000 14,000 
i MO een nk ae ae epe 105,000 26,000 16,000 12,000 ie rrr ’ 
PES ret ore 794,000 539,000 Tn} -wceuwante* inetiasieke: - ceaenwia 
OE Géaccnnee ses 197,000 42,000 DERE ‘toneceas i secabdan  s03 coe 
Ta a ite ward 49,000 ee. swamvane 1,000 Be ‘vpeaceke 
Retr ee 802,000 200,000 75,000 64,000 34,000 1,000 
cn SPP ST rere e 40,662,000 19,324,000 7,354,000 4,000 So ae 
PE. casehiave seeeeen. .S6enewne ees amnee 18,481,000 12,278,000 11,727,000 
ee eee ee a. satveneew  “Seaeeeas 4,000 See ~~ seeavaen 
ee Wet 3,000 SS ieee 73,930,000 52,832,000 9,794,000 
a as ibe ed dl Ae 38,000 Dee 4. ave teen 13,487,000 8,761,000 5,875,000 
eee 370,000 159,000 117,000 199,810,000 121,727,000 71,952,000 
DOES on iscteceeee*.  ceneenee  c86¢¢00ne @6u05en0 840,000 575,000 119,000 
eS ee ee ee 12,118,000 4,409,000 2,296,000 27,000 a i vskedWaic 
Sarees 1,587,000 1,008,000 16,000 3,997,000 2,737,000 385,000 
Holly oe 2,00 re eee 172,000 7 eros 
Locust 135,000 53,000 23,000 246,000 199,000 5,000 
PE, ccciteerensck S0eeeee cheweneen®  _ cena 8,291,000 4,130,000 4,157,000 
CE Nia te nk ened eeee aoe 64,697,000 30,866,000 12,521,000 226,297,000 144,662,000 56,523,000 
ad nce ee wedin Ge WRRe i ~<aceewiban  aeiatelen 1,660,000 1,296,000 235,000 
DO. sscccsvers«© -d5aeeene. -S8600840 saenenn 122,000 | Eres 
aa avi shia co ea'e: tak eee 31,439,000 16,356,000 8,778,000 21,115,000 12,925,000 5,768,000 
PE:  ccvecehick Chet! Shea. semene 25,000 ae = sn ice wean 
i NE 6.5. ioe acee ate 4,288,000 1,984,000 1,495,000 4,709,000 2,567,000 2,767,000 
OE eee 39,000 39,000 15,00 6,967,000 5,289,000 2,400,000 
nas 5 asi aan w/a 401,000 215,000 58,000 635,000 3. errr 
PE itvnpenkeaiaen @ekabia SReeaeae awieawuats 1,652,000 1,057,000 765,000 
Mixed hardwoods ..... 1,028,000 270,000 320,000 4,869,000 3,641,000 1,035,000 

178,098,000 86,045,000 37,111,000 624,663,000 405,081,000 181,997,000 





*Dividing line between “Eastern” and “Southern” territories is a line from Chicago follow- 
ing the Chicago & Eastern Illinois to Evansville, Ind., thence following the Louisville & 
Nashville to New Orleans, La., all points west of this line being “Southern” territory. 


+Unit of production is normal daily output of 28,000 feet. 





Southern Pine Stocks 


New Or.eans, La., May 23.—Southern Pine Association April 30 stock statistics : 


April Reports from 145 Subscriber Mills 


Percent 
Percent Pro- 
Feet Normal* duction 
Stocks April 1... 899,176,470 ones a 
Po es eae 301,346,492 85.21 
1,200,522,962 
April shipments.. 320,306,899 90.57 106.29 
Stocks April 307. 880,216,063 95.46 Oe 
OGraere CiRS MIS) ccccececsc 89.51 102.56 


*“Normal” is amount reported by subscrib- 
ers the first six months of 1916. 

tStocks decreased 18,960,407 feet, or 2.11 
percent, during April. 

Of the 135 mills, 18 did not report on run- 
ning time and 6 were not operating; of the 
other 111, 13 report overtime representing a 
gain of 21,578,000 feet and the others reported 
lost capacity amounting to 15,301,000 feet—a 
net gain of 6,277,000 feet. 


Comparative Report of 134 Identical Mills 


A statement for 134 identical mills, compar- 
ing operations for April, 1927 and 1926, is 
as follows: 

1927 as 

percentage 

1927 1926 of 1926 

Stocks April 1 897,043,600 838,831,678 106.94 
April cut.... 300,515,954 333,310,747 90.16 





1,197,559,554 1,172,142,425 


April ship- 
ments 319,889,004 358,346,050 89.27 


— 


813,796,375 10 





85 


vl 


Stocks April 30 877,670,550 


Four Months’ Report of 122 Identical Mills 


Comparative figures for production and ship- 
ments reported by 122 identical mills for the 
first four months of the last three years are 


as follows: 
Shipments as 
percentages 
Shipments of production 
1,133,559,669 96.03 
1926. ..1,251,532,579 1,265,055,713 101.08 
1925...1,330,609,041 1,248,624,642 93.84 


April Exports Through Southern Ports 

Exports through southern ports for April, 
1927, and the first quarter of 1927, also the last 
quarter of 1926, are given as follows: 


Production 
1927. ..1,180,378,991 


Jan. 1to Oct. 1 to 
April, March 31, Dec. 31, 
Southern pine— 1927 1927 1926 
Lumber ....43,168,488 127,528,527 101,347,585 
Timber ....14,036,217 26,101,545 13,824,484 
Other kinds...13,343,665 55,684,271 36,491,479 





70,548,370 209,314,343 151,663,548 


Total exports for April increased 3.6 percent 
over March. Total exports for the last quar- 
ter, Jan. 1 to March 31, 1927, increased 38 
percent over the previous quarter, Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1926. Grand total from Jan. 1 to 
April 30, four months, was 279,862,713 feet. 


The percentages of kinds making up the 


totals are as follows: 
Jan. 1to Oct. 1to 


April, March 31, Dec. 31, 


Southern pine— 1927 1927 1926 
eee 61.2 60.9 66.8 
yo. ee 19.9 12.5 9.1 

Other kinds....... 18.9 26.6 24.1 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., May 23.—For the week 
ended May 20, Friday, 103 mills report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent Percent 
Normal Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Output Output 
WOCMEL 6. sccee EPH 68,301,426 area baie 
Peewee cccccces epee 59,286,549 86.80 ae 

Shipments* ..... 2,955 61,017,795 89.34 102.92 

Orders— 

Received* .... 2,938 60,666,762 88.82 102.33 
On hand end 
WEEE .ccese 10,755 222,079,995 aa 


+Basis of car loadings is April average, 20,649 feet. 


tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 0.16 percent, 
or 351,033 feet, during the week; 104 mills con- 
tributed to previous week’s report. 

*Orders were 99.42 percent of shipments. 

Of 102 mills reporting running time, 6 were shut 
down; 1 operated two days; 2, three days; 6, five 
days; 13, five and one-half days; 58 worked full 
time, while 16 worked 470 hours overtime. 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


_ The following are statistics of the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association for the 
weeks ended as shown: 


May 21 May 22 Increase 
1927 1926 percent 

Number mills ..... 48 45 
PrOGUWCMOR .ccccccie 9,717,000 9,554,000 pe 
ee 12,534,000 9.719,000 29.0 
SEE, 3.40 owas ssicane 11,867,000 9,056,000 31.0 





Forest FIRES destroyed over half a million 
dollars worth of tangible resources in the na- 
tional forests of Oregon and Washington last 
year. In addition they caused real economic 
damage to soil, wild life, water conservation 
and recreation. 





Carolina Pine Costs 


NorFotk, Va., May 23.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association reports that in March 
the total cost of rough lumber, exclusive of 
stumpage, was $19.81 for mills doing their own 
logging, the range for these being from $14.91 
to $26.11; $29.51 for mills purchasing logs, and 
that the average for all mills was $29.51—the 
statement being based on 20 reports from 16 
members representing 23 mills. Average cost 
of logs for mills doing their own logging, ex- 
clusive of stumpage, was $8.71, made up of 
$6.09 for logging expense and $2.62 for log 
transportation ; total cost of manufacturing for 
these mills was $6.07, made up of $3.75 for 
sawmill, 58 cents for dry kilns and $1.74 for 
yarding and shipping; total overhead averaged 
$4.09, made up of $1.29 for insurance and 
taxes, 98 cents for depreciation and $1.82 for 
general overhead, and selling expense amounted 
to 94 cents. 


Flood Conditions at New Orleans 


New Orteans, La., May 24.—Louisiana flood 
conditions went from bad to worse in the trans- 
Mississippi section of the State. A break in 
the protection levee along Bayou Plaquemines 
and in front of the Ark-La Lumber Co’s saw- 
mill, was reported Sunday morning which will, 
it is reported, flood a considerable area in the 
western part of Iberville Parish. Far more 
serious is the crevasse reported this morning 
at McCrea, on the east bank of the Atchafalaya 
River. This break, which is reported past re- 
pair, threatens to complete the inundation of 
the Atchafalaya basin, though it is still hoped 
that the towns along the main line of the 
Southern Pacific in that territory may escape 
serious damage. 

Further suspensions of lumbering operations 
are expected as the floodwater spreads through 
the new break to the eastern section of the 
basin. On the Mississippi River proper, all 
levees are holding from New Orleans to Baton 
Rouge and the water is falling, so that the 
danger is considered practically over, barring 
unforeseen contingencies. Here at New Or- 
leans the gage is practically a foot below the 
high water record of 1922, and .7 foot below 
the “high” registered by the present flood. 
Weather bureau observers and engineers say 
there will be no further rise here and con- 
sider the crisis at an end so far as New Orleans 
is concerned. 

Gov. Simpson last week appointed Col. W. H. 
Sullivan, vice president and general manager of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., and mayor of 
Bogalusa, to be chairman of the Louisiana 
State flood reconstruction committee, urging 
Col. Sullivan’s acceptance of the post in terms 
that could not be denied. Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover also wired Col. Sullivan urging 
his acceptance. J. A. Peterman, of the Kyle 
Lumber Co., Franklin, was also named to the 
committee, which held its first meeting in 
Baton Rouge yesterday, and after an address 
from Secretary Hoover organized the funda- 
mentals of its reconstruction program. Col. 
Sullivan made the journey to Baton Rouge by 
special train via New Orleans, train service be- 
tween Hammond and Baton Rouge being inter- 
rupted. He declared that he is going to “stick 
to the job and see it through.” Following the 
committee meeting he left Baton Rouge last 
night with Secretary Hoover for Memphis for 
a conference wih leaders of the work in other 
States. 


(@e@eaeaaaanaaananaaenae 


Fights Against Extradition 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 21.—A message from 
Vancouver, B. C., states that H. N. Sereth, of 
the Southern Alberta Lumber Co., which is in- 
volved in litigation, is making a vigorous fight 
against extradition to the United States. The 
proceedings are being conducted by extradition 
commission grant, on a charge that Sereth, by 
false pretenses, obtained $9,641 from the Ham- 
ilton National Bank of New York. 
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Hardwood Market Holds Firm on Re 


Erects Two West Virginia Sawmills 

CLARKSBURG, W. Va., May 24—Two new 
mills in the famous Appalachian hardwood 
territory are being installed by the Delphi 
Lumber Co., of Clarksburg, according to the 
announcement of William Rogers. One of 
these mills has already been put in operation at 
Cranberry, W. Va., where the company owns 
upward of 10,000,000 feet of choice hardwood 
timber, running largely toward maple and 
birch. This mill is located on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. The other mill is now being 
erected at Camden-on-Gauley, where the com- 
pany recently purchased a considerable tract of 
hardwod timber, mostly maple and chestnut. It 
is estimated that this operation will have a life 
of five years. 


Form Oak Flooring Exchanges 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 23.—C. Arthur 
Bruce, vice president E. L. Bruce Co., an- 
nounces organization of the Oak Flooring Ex- 
change, incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware, which will operate exchanges in Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, II. 
and Detroit, Mich., where offices are now be- 
ing established. Executive offices are in Mem- 


to public inspection and all buyers are urged to 
come to the exchange headquarters to find the 
status of the market. It is operated much in 
the same manner as stock exchanges etc. 
Within the next few days a similar office 
is to be opened in Chicago; on Monday of next 
week an office will be opened at Detroit, Mich., 
and early the following week an exchange will 
be opened in Boston, Mass. In about two 
weeks one will be opened in New York City. 
There are twelve members in Los Angeles, and 
about twenty-five members in each of the other 
cities. More offices will be opened later. 


North Gets Emergency Orders 

Wausau, Wis., May 24.—Prices in all lines 
of northern hardwood have taken advances of 
$3 to $4 during the last week or ten days, and 
local wholesalers and manufacturers have been 
receiving inquiries regarding early shipments 
to supplant orders placed with southern manu- 
facturers prior to the flood. No shipments 
are coming to northern and central markets 
from the flooded districts, and buyers are turn- 
ing to northern lumber centers for emergency 
orders. Many wholesalers are accepting orders 
for partly dried basswood because of urgent 








Wis. 








In my opinion as a manufacturer of automobile enclosed bodies, 
there is no question whatever as to the distinct superiority of the 
wood frame body over any other type of construction known to tne 
body building industry Makers of the highest priced custom bodies 
are agreed to this. The finest cars of America and Europe are fitted 
with enclosed bodies with wood frame construction because bodies 
of this type not only are safer but also are far superior from the 
standpoint of appearance and in addition they eliminate all possibil- 
ity of that metallic sound characteristic of the all steel body. HAR- 
OLD SEAMAN, president, Seaman Body Corporation, Kenosha, 














phis. Mr. Bruce has been named president of 
the exchange. 

Galvin Hudson, Hudson Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co., Memphis, is vice president; R. A. 
Taylor, Desoto Hardwood Flooring Co., Mem- 
phis, treasurer, and McEwen Ransom, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., secretary. D. S. Watrous of 
Memphis is general manager, and will super- 
vise the opening of offices in other cities, and 
have charge of the executive offices in Mem- 
phis. W. C. Coles, Arkansas Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; W. R. Reid, Mem- 
phis Hardwood Flooring Co., Memphis, and D. 
W. Allport, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., are members of the executive committee. 
This committee and the officers constitute the 
board of directors. 

The Memphis executive office has just been 
opened, but an office was opened in Los An- 
geles, Calif., where an experiment was made 
several weeks ago. Twelve members were 
signed up at Los Angeles and exchange offices 
were opened, and a blackboard, with quotation 
of prices, was erected in them. The prices are 
those quoted by members for all items. The 
board also contains terms of sale of each mem- 
ber company. These prices are effective on 
all sales made, and a member must give writ- 
ten notification of a change before he can ac- 
cept any order for either a lower or a higher 
price. For failure to abide by these rules a 
heavy penalty is provided, according to the 
terms of the contract. The board room is open 


demand for certain grades. There has been an 
increasing demand for Nos. 2 and 3 birch, due 
largely to a resumption of activities on a large 
scale in several furniture manufacturing cen- 
ters. Maple flooring dnd northern oak are 
in good demand. Manufacturing is steady, and 
all mills in operation will get in a normal cut. 


Hemlock in most grades has also taken an 
advance of $1 to $1.50. Stocks are short be- 
cause of a curtailment in operations last winter, 
and because most concerns which did get good 
inputs of hemlock last winter sold their logs 
to paper mills. There are no dry stocks avail- 
able in this vicinity, and very little hemlock 
will be manufactured. 


Willow for Artificial Limbs 

Co_tumsBus, Onto, May 23.—Walter H. Da- 
vis, operating an artificial limb factory in this 
city, is a consumer of a considerable quantity 
of willow lumber, which he uses because of 
its lightness. Davis, who lost a leg early in 
life and was compelled to manufacture an ar- 
tificial one, started in the business thirty years 
ago. Mr. Davis said that willow is the only 
lumber that is used extensively in the manu- 
facture of artificial legs. Metal has been tried, 
but has been cast aside for willow, which is 
both strong and light. Mr. Davis estimates 
that a large quantity of willow is used yearly 
by various makers of artificial limbs. 


——— 


Buyers Resisting Price Advances 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 24.—The situation 
in hardwoods is somewhat erratic. Prices have 
strengthened because of the great disruption 
of the southern production by the Mississippj 
floods. There have been sharp advances in 
many items, but the heavier mark-ups have 
met with the determined resistance of buyers, 
Advances on gums have been pretty well main- 
tained, but in maple, ash and oak quotations 
there has been considerable variation, and it 
has not been possible to secure the high asking 
prices. Seasonal demand and consumption are 
not as large as in preceding years and, while 
stocks are low, buyers are conservative. 

The southern pine market remains slack, and 
weak in tone. In normal years the bulk of this 
business is done in April and May. Sporadic 
buying makes things look somewhat better at 
times, but buyers remain in control. 

District No. 1, Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, recently held its monthly din- 
ner-meeting at the Hotel Metropole, with Ed- 
gar Cummings presiding. Secretary R. C. 
Kuhlman made a detailed report. 

No date has yet been set for the May meet- 
ing of the Appalachian Hardwood Club which 
is to be held at Knoxville, in June. Secretary 
C. M. Morford expects the executive commit- 
tee to set the date next week. 

J. B. Doppes, of the J. B. Doppes Lumber Co., 
represented the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce at the meeting of the Lookout Moun- 
tain Air Line Highway at Chattanooga on May 
16 and 17. The highway is being promoted 
to connect Cincinnati and Chattanooga by the 
most direct route through the Kentucky moun- 
tains. 


Low Water Causes Log Scarcity 


Toronto, Ont., May 23.—Owing to the dis- 
astrous floods in the South, there have been 
frequent advances on gum, oak and other 
woods, while Tennessee red cedar is prac- 
tically unobtainable in any quantity. Advances 
on various woods range from $5 up, and are 
coming in with increased frequency. It is re- 
ported that there is a scarcity of logs in the 
Ottawa Valley district, owing to extremely low 
water. Thousands are in jams along the 
streams, the flow never being at any time high 
enough to move them. 


Market Trend Still Upward 


Mempuis, TENN., May 23.—Demand for 
southern hardwoods has shown a slight de- 
crease of about 10 percent from the volume 
for the first few weeks after the flood crisis 
in the South. This lull, however, is thought 
to be only temporary, and has not resulted 
in a general cutting of prices. In fact, some 
manufacturers are so sure that a better mar- 
ket is developing that they are again increas- 
ing their prices. Prices as a whole are un- 
changed at $10 to $15 higher than they were 
one month ago. 

Louisiana has been exceedingly hard hit. In 
some sections water is still rising, while in 
others there is a slight drop, but it will be 
thirty days at least before any of the flooded 
mills will be able to again resume operation 
Some mills that have been down, but not 
flooded, are getting ready to start operations 
on a small scale, to cut up logs they had prior 
to the high water, or some logs being taken 
out of forests where water has receded. The 
log supply, however, is extremely short. 

Automobile manufacturers continue to be 
the best buyers of hardwoods, and are in the 
market constantly. The furniture people, while 


looking for bargains, are being forced to buy 
at list for prompt shipment. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 86 and 87 
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plants are still in the market for rough and 
have raised their buying prices $8 to $10. The 
interior trim plants are also finding need for 
gum lumber, which is in the best demand. 
Gum has advanced more than other items, but 
oak is following suit very rapidly. The ex- 
port trade is good. Foreign buyers are will- 
ing to pay the prices asked for immediate 
shipment. Shipments are rather heavy, and 
indications are that they will continue to buy 
throughout the summer. 


News from Baltimore Market 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 23.—A. C. Smith, of 
Camden, N. J., a visitor here last week, said 
that much gum had been diverted from the 
Reading (Pa.) territory and turned back to 
the Memphis region because of the heavy losses 
sustained in the Mississippi valley floods, with 
the result that the quotations on gum varied 
anywhere from $5 to $10. 

Harvey M. Dickson, secretary National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, who was ill for 
several months, has virtually recovered and 


Small Mills Turn to Hardwood 


Jackson, Muss., May 28.—The hardwood 
producers in this territory report prices. still 
increasing. Several industrial plants hete have 
reported that hardwood mills asked $20 more 
than their quotations of thirty days ago, but 
the increase in oak prices will average about 
$10 and in gum, about $8. A number of 
smaller pine mills are now devoting their en- 
tire attention to hardwood. 
reported that several new mills have been 
started for manufacturing available hardwood, 
but this lumber will have to be carried a 
considerable time before it is in shipping con- 
dition. The large manufacturers report good 
bookings and say all orders taken are at seller’s 
prices. 


News Notes from Buffalo 


Burrato, N. Y., May 23.—Two lumbermen 


from this section are sailing this week with . 


the several thousand of their fellow Rotarians 
who will attend International Rotary at Os- 
tend, Belgium. They are Orson E. Yeager, 











Es ill 











A typical flood scene m Arkansas. 
River, near Pine Bluff. 





This inundated farm is located one mile from the Arkansas 
This is a fruitful agricultural section and also is im important lumber 


producing territory 





has gone for a two weeks’ stay at Atlantic 
City to complete his convalescence. 

Thomas A. Myers & Co., wholesale southern 
pine dealers, are having a four-masted schooner 
load a fourth cargo of longleaf pine at George- 
town, S. C., for Baltimore. The vessel carries 
some 600,000 feet. 

The J. C. Turner Lumber Co., of New York, 
has virtually discontinued trading in cypress 
and has gone in extensively for handling West 
Coast lumber. Clifton Lawton, formerly of 
the Lawton & Everett Co., who was for a time 
out on the coast, has joined the Turner com- 
pany to look after this business especially. 

H. B. Curtin, of the Pardee & Curtin Lum- 
ber Co., hardwood producer at Clarksburg, W. 
Va., who had been a patient at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital here for some time, has re- 
covered sufficiently to return home. 


Georgia Mills Very Busy 

Macon, Ga., May 23.—Further improvement 
in the hardwood lumber market was noted here 
this week. Not only inquiries but actual or- 
ders increased. Business is good, according 
to manufacturers and wholesalers, with the 
movement up to the capacity of the yards. Pro- 
duction is close to normal. Dry weather has 
enabled the mills to speed up their logging 
operations. The gums continue to head the 
list, but there are orders for all woods. Trim 
mills are still busy, with orders booked ahead. 


president Yeager Lumber Co. and W. G. Pal- 
mer, of W. G. Palmer (Inc.), North Tona- 
wanda. Albert J. Phinney, president Iroquois 
Door Co., also sails for Europe this week and 
will return late in the summer. 

Several lumbermen, including Millard S. 
Burns, George A. Jackson and B. Elmer 
Darling, are working this week in the interest 
of a Y. M. C. A. local campaign. It is hoped 


. to raise $485,000. 


Charles N. Perrin is spending ten days at 
the mill of the Perrin-Curtin Lumber Co., 
Kosciusko, Miss. 

Elmer J. Sturm, of Miller, Sturm & Miller, 
has returned from a hardwood buying trip to 
mills in Pennsylvania. 


Values Are Maintained 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., May 23.—There is a fairly 
comfortable volume of hardwood business 
being offered, sufficient to maintain values. 
Some houses are now reporting a shortage of 
dry stock, while others are holding back their 
stocks, in the belief that lumber will bring bet- 
ter prices later on. Gum in all grades has been 
in good demand. 

Poplar is somewhat better. Oak is moving 
better, for flooring manufacturers are in the 
market again. The automotive trades are 
busy, and taking on elm, maple and ash. Re- 
frigerator companies will be in the market in 
July and August for ash. Cypress call has 


It has also been ° 


cent Advances—Output Still Curtailed 


been good, and there is fair demand for cotton- 
wood, chestnut and high grade walnut, but low 
grade walnut is hard to move at any price. 
Quotations at Louisville on inch stocks: Quar- 
tered red gum, FAS, $105; common, $65; plain 
red, $105 and $63; quartered sap, $70 and $57; 
plain sap, $67 and $55. Plain white oak, 
$90@103; common, $62@63; plain red, 
$85@92, and $58@60. Poplar, FAS, $95@100; 
saps and selects, $70@75; common, $50@55. 
Walnut, FAS, $225@235; selects, $140@160; 
No. 1, $85@95; No. 2, $35@43. Chestnut, $85 
and $50; sound wormy, $37.50. Ash, $80 and 
$50. 

W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, resumed operations at its large mill at 
Caryville, Fla., on Saturday, May 21, the mill 
having been down since May 4 of last year, 
when the old mill was burned. After a steady 
run of two years, and running day and night 
shifts for some time, the Zama ( Miss.) mill of 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. is closing 
down for ten days for repairs, which are now 
needed. Preston Joyce, of the company, re- 
marked that it was figured that company mills 
in Arkansas would be able to resume in about 
thirty days. 


Northern Woods Selling Well 


Bay City, Micu., May 24.—Demand for 
hardwoods continues to improve. Mills in 
lower Michigan have booked a large amount 
of business during the last two weeks, both or- 
ders and shipments being far in excess of pro- 
duction. Recent price advances are well main- 
tained, and some mills are asking a premium 
on stocks that are in low supply. All thick- 
nesses of high grade maple are moving in good 
volume, and soft elm, basswood and birch are 
also moving well. In hardwood culls, prac- 
tically all 4/4 has been disposed of right up 
to green stock. There has been an advance of 
$1 to $2 recently on culls. 

The maple flooring manufacturers are gen- 
erally holding recent advances firmly, and re- 
port a good volume of sales. Both No. 1 and 
factory grades, 2%4-inch face, are considerably 
oversold, and surplus stocks of clear have been 
materially reduced. There are prospects of 
further price advances. This industry has 
purchased very little rough lumber for sev- 
eral months, so that a good demand for it is 
expected. 


Market Shows Decided Strength 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 23.—Strong de- 
mand for hardwoods has just about cleaned 
out available stocks. Demand for better grades 
of gum is especially heavy. ‘Very little FAS 
and No. 1 common, in either red or sap, can be 
had at any price. The mills seem reluctant 
to accept orders for deferred shipments. Oak, 
too, is in heavy demand. The oak flooring 
factories are buying up a supply of rough and 
are getting much better prices for their prod- 
uct, with demand for it increasing daily. The 
furniture and automobile body manufacturers 
are taking better grades of oak and gum, along 
with some poplar and other hardwoods. Tupelo 
is steady. Lower grade poplar is moving very 
satisfactorily, being used mostly for boxes and 
crates, while upper grades are showing signs 
of more activity. Export demand for poplar 
continues slow. Ash is again in demand, 
mostly by domestic buyers. Prices on many 
hardwood items have increased, with those of 
the others showing decided strength. Stocks 
are being depleted. 





Propuction of wood distillates and extracts 
in Canada in 1926 amounted in value to $1,734,- 
993, a decline of 13 percent from 1925 and the 
lowest output value on record for this indus- 
try, according to a statement issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Some High Lights on Woods Work 


I hung my raincoat on a coat 
rack made from a mass of 
gnarled laurel branches and sat 
down in a comfortable oak chair 
in Mr. Young’s office at the Wil- 
derness Lumber Co. to wait for a 
chance to interview him. He was 
busy outlining a certain piece of log road work with one of his 
foremen, Patsy, an Italian. He explained the work to the man in 
the most genial manner, and Patsy assented in broken English. 
They talked heart-to-heart about shooting rocks and stumps, about 
cutting, filling, and grading. In Mr. Young’s eagerness to make 
himself understood he once of twice unconsciously let his voice drop 
into the Italian brogue. Patsy was pleased, he was feeling good, 
satisfied with himself. He promised Mr. Young to do his very best 
to get the work in shape the right way. 


They talked for half an hour over mere trivialities—things that 
many a busy superintendent would have passed over. They were 
friends. Mr. Young inquired about Patsy’s new baby, and Patsy 
left the office proud, exultant, enthused over the grading he would 
undertake the next week. I knew that if kindness and understand- 
ing had anything to do with it, Mr. Young would have a good log 
road job done by this man. 

Patsy had no sooner stepped out than another man came in. 
He was a big tanned, raw-boned Irishman. He had on heavily corked 
shoes and was wearing greasy overalls. He said in a deep voice. 
“You wanta see me?” 

“Yes, I want to see you, Harry,” Mr. 
Young replied. “Where did you load today?” 

“Up on the left hand switch.” 

Mr. Young swung ’round in his swivel 
chair and faced the man. “What in thunder 
did you load there for? Didn’t I tell you to 
keep getting your logs out of the right 
hand hollow until it was all cleaned out?” 

The man stammered. “Well, this bein’ 
Saturday, the men wanted to get in early.” 

“The men nothing!” was Mr. Young’s re- 
ply. “You’re the boss. You don’t have to 
listen to the men. You wanted to get in early 
so you could work on that Ford. This thing 
of leavin’ logs up in the right hand hollow 
to ding on Fords has got to be cut out.: We’re 
liable to have a washout up there any time, 
and maybe have to build back a mile of track 
just to get a handful of logs. Don’t let me 
ever catch you getting logs out of the left ee 
hand fork again unless Bill or I tell you to. ig Es eo 





“Buy Your Timber on the Stumpage Basis,” says H. G. 
Young, in an interview secured by an AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN representative with this well known West Vir- 
ginia timber estimator and woods superintendent of the 


Wilderness Lumber Co., Nallen, W. Va. 





other horse. I began to drive 
‘them for a lumber company, 
haulin’ logs. I drove them for a 
year, and then I got restless, | 
sold the horses and bought a 
ticket for California. I got a job 
out there on a big ranch owned 
by the late Col. Whittier. I worked there for two years—drove an 
eight-horse team part of the time, and then was promoted to be the 
boss’ secretary; that is, I drove his buggy around for him and 
handled some of his less important orders. 

“After the two years were up, I was offered a better job, but since 
I had been corresponding with a young lady in West Virginia, I 
decided to return home. I was married not long after, and, not 
knowing a thing about coal, went into the coal business. I becamea 
coal mining contractor and stayed in this work for eight years. 
Then I met Peter Carroll who had sawmills on Elk River at that 
time. I bought some mules and horses and started haulin’ logs for 
him. I’ve been at it ever since.” 

Mr. Young stopped. There was a brief silence, for my limited 
shorthand had not been able to keep up with him. When I had 
finished writing he began again. 


Difficulties of the Logging Business 


“This loggin’ business isn’t so easy—have to get up at five or six 
o'clock every winter morning, and tramp around in the snow and 
ice. I’ve received a number of letters each year from college and 
high school boys over east in the cities askin’ 
me for jobs in the woods. It’s too dangerous, 
and I usually write them that I don’t have 
anything for them. One college boy had his 
foot crushed in the woods here once—took 
blood-poisoning and died. It’s a hard life— 
a man’s job. 

“One policy we have always employed in 
hirin’ men out in the woods is to give the 
preference to the man who has a family. 
There aren’t many ‘wood hicks’ in our camps. 
We find that a good, steady man, the man 
with a family, is a great asset. The ex- 
pense of building houses and placing extra 
shanty cars is more than offset by having 
dependable labor. There is much less office 
work than if we had fly-by-night hoboes 
who were eternally demanding their time 
so they could get their money and go to 
some other job. 
| “Family men stick. Most of them have 








(Bill is the assistant superintendent.) That’s 
all now. Go work on your Ford.” 

The man went out sore, but Mr. Young 
wanted him to be sore. “That man’s the 
hardest worker we’ve got,” he said to me. 
He’s a sort of favorite of mine and I made 
him foreman of the log train crew. To think he picks easy logs so 
he can get in early to fool with his Ford.” 

Mr. Young’s pensive attitude changed. “I want to apologize for 
keeping you waiting, young lady; I believe you told me this after- 
noon you wanted to ask me some questions about the lumber 
business.” 

I told Mr. Young that I was a school teacher who had quit teach- 
ing to take up writing for a living. I wanted to interview him 
about logging. “I’ll be mighty ‘glad to help you out,” he replied. 
(He had ‘said this to me once before when I sold him Christmas 
seals.) 


a horse. 


Began with a Horse 


I had wanted to ask him what he did to make himself such a suc- 
cessful executive, but I had already found that out in hearing him 
talk to the foremen. “What did you do when you began?” was my 
first question. 

“Well, that’s an easy question. When I was a boy on the farm my 
single ambition was to own a horse. I thought that if I could have 
a horse all my own I’d just about own the world. I worked on the 
section until I was able to buy one. Then I realized I would have to 
have a team if I wanted to hire out and haul things. I worked an- 
other four months on the section, saved my money and bought an- 


‘When I was a boy my ambition was to own 
I thought that if I could have one all 
my own I’d just about own the world’’ 


four or five sturdy boys who fit naturally 
into things when they are old enough. 
Twenty percent of our labor in the woods 
has been with us since the job started many 
years ago. I believe the average length of 
time a family stays with us is five years, 
which is certainly better than dealing with ‘wood hicks’ and floaters. 
There is nothing more satisfying in gettin’ out logs than to know 
that the work is being done by clean, honest men.” 

“What do you like best about logging?” I asked. 

He took a cigar from a box on his desk. “I guess maybe I like 
horses best,” he replied. “I like to watch them pull a big string of 
logs to the landing. I like to take the lines from some green driver 
and coax the team along. I have some good teamsters workin’ for me, 
too. Some of them have been drivin’ for me for twenty years. 
They can take a team of horses and shy around stumps and rocks 
that an ordinary driver would cripple or kill his horses on. Talk 
about skilled labor! I think a man who can drive horses well is a 
real craftsman. To me there is nothing more deplorable than to 
walk into a log camp and see a lot of teams all butchered up. If 
I catch a man beatin’ one of my horses he is sure to get a bawlin’ 
out from me, and often a firin’, too.” 


Loves Trees Next to Horses 


Next to horses Mr. Young’s love, of course, is trees. He is a man 
who can experience a thrill in seeing a real stick of timber. He can 
measure a log with his eye almost as well as with a rule. Early 


in his career he made a practice of counting things just for the fun 
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of it. Now he can walk over a piece of rail- 
road, talking to you all the while, and after the 


ness Lumber Co. first bought its timber, it was 
purchased by the acre. We saved quite a large 


veying out the county roads in one large tract. 
Before that we had always paid for roads and 

















walk is finished, he can tell the number of ties sum of money three or four years ago by sur- all. Today, whenever possible, our timber is 
in the road he has bought on the stump- 
walked over. In cruis- age basis. The timber 
ing timber this sys- is paid for as it is cut. 
tem of counting is a There is no capital 
riv great asset. tied up. This is the 
° I asked Mr. Young way to make money. 
any, if he thought new sci- Scientific buying and 
7's entific ideas were help- selling has certainly 
. I ing the woodsman to changed the lumber 
ta increase his efficiency business in my life- 
job and he agreed that time. 
ned methods had advanced Mr. Young struck a 
yo rapidly during the last match and lighted his 
th thirty years. ‘‘We cigar. ‘‘Have you 
used to use mule gotten about enough 
and trucks to bring the for your article?’’ 
logs to the mill— As a beginner, I had 
nce loaded the trucks by about all [ could hold, 
i I band with peevy so I thanked him and 
hooks. Such a thin RE , ; : said goodby. I rushed 
sow pn log loader or a _ This picture shows Mr. Young "8 log road equipment in 1906. Since then he has replaced each to oy saad and wrote 
a comotive onalogroad Mule with a locomotive. His trains now average 25 cars in length and carry about 75,000 feet up this interview for 
hat was unknown. of logs. One mule truck could only make two 5-mile trips a day and bring in around 1,000 feet > the AMERICAN LuM- 
for ‘*When the Wilder- each trip BERMAN. 
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: ews of Southern Lumber Industry 
; Million Dollar Loss in South one connected with the manufacture, refine- orders have dropped 15.29 percent and south- 
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nd SHREVEPORT, La. May 23.—Losses estimated all contribute generously to Houston.” It is interesting to note that in 1926, for 
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“ of the Louisiana-Central Lumber Co, at Com es Entertain Customers pcr a on anal eae yprnonin Anco 
us, Clarks, La. Sparks blowing from planer to JACKSONVILLE, FLa., May 23.—The East This ear they produced 35.04 percent of i. 
ve main plant are thought to have caused the fire, Coast Lumber Co.. Watertown. Fla.. last y : as 
: ich : : ws 7 " The 1926 southern pine shipments were 
his which spread rapidly and threatened the entire Thursday was a joint host with Robert R = 
town. Volunteer fire h d th . y pa : - 31.82 percent of the whole; in 1927 they rep- 
ok own. Volunteer hremen, however, saved the Sizer & Co., of this city, in the entertainment South ; d 
dwell d other build Th ; , : ’ : resent 32.62 percent. outhern pine orders 
— wellings and other buildings. ere were ten of about thirty-five of their customers and h 1 soft- 
dry kilns, cooling shed. rough lumb ned ss : . last year were 32 percent of the total soft 
a » © 4 ’ gn fumber shed, friends in a day of inspection and entertain- wood orders, while this year they are nearly 
- and approximately 17,000,000 feet of lumber ment at the Watertown plant. Visitors 33 percent , 7 
i er. The pe age plant and smaller from Jacksonville, Tampa, Orlando and ‘ eosssnenesess 
bs - White —, a : th machine shops. R. many other cities of the State were on hand Offers Houses for Flood Refugees 
. . ite, president of the company, was on at 11 o'clock for the inspection of the sawmill, S ; L M 23—A. J. P 
OS. the way to the West Coast at the time, but pjaning mill, lumber yards and dry sheds HREVEPORT, LA. May <3.—/i. J. + Cavy, 
an C. E. Slagle, general manager, who was in ; hich they . : president, Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., of this 
. , in which they were guided by the heads of ae te Dene he Red C headauar- 
x. Kansas City, left at once for Clarks. It is iffe ¢ -.;_ City, has tendered to the Ked Cross headqua 
: 4 these different departments. After the visi f h a tw ts "i 
probable the plant will be rebuilt, but the plans 3 . . : ters the use of all houses owned by his com 
ra ’ tors had seen the entire plant in operation, get 
. have not yet been completed. the assemblage formed motor ¢i t pany at Emad, La., which 1S about forty miles 
g saenesiiimniidaasiaas o_ age os " +t an ve on agg © from the flooded area in south Louisiana. These 
ce Club. = hich. . ne if htful Syed houses, which formerly were occupied by em- 
es Tells Importance of Lumber Industry eed pos peor aS 4 ty tg you ployees of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., are 
ne H T May 23.—A 1 . > a, a » acted 4S all in good condition, have running water and 
ousTON, TEx., May 23.—At a largely at- toastmaster and in brief, but very appropri- wre gs 
to tended meeting of the Salesmanship Club of . ‘ . sewerage facilities. There are about 150 houses 
g | esm D ate words introduced the officers and per- ie : ly 400 d they 
Houston, last Friday, the principal address was ; , containing approximately 400 rooms, and they 
’ Gay, sonnel of the East Coast Lumber Co., who ‘deally situated for taking care of flood 
ve made by O. N. Cloud, secretary-manager, responded briefly in most instances, leaving “"¢ W0Cab'y Situated to . 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- * wll “ 7 . ~ refugees. 
ly Longleaf Ye ‘ the most of the talking to J. W. Layne, bet- eoseesserrse 
h. — - og A ag pu La. Mr. Cloud took for ter known to his many lumbermen acquain- More Labor to Be Available 
is is subject, e Lumber Industry and Its Im- tances and friends as “Prof.” Mr. Layne’s " ; 
portance to Your City and State.” He said the talk, while brief, was humorous and to the Louisvitte, Ky., May 23.—Reports are to 
ly lumber industry is as old as the human race tot After tench ino leet ms the effect that while the lumber and forest 
if ‘ ; ' point. er luncheon, the lumbermen were ae ‘ill , deacti 
and wood always has been a great servant of ffered ah sige sag ae products interests will get into production very 
. y : offered several modes of entertainment. oo ; ‘Sea i 
’ the race. He discussed the nature and variety ciitabiiiaincaniiiiattie late this season in the flooded districts, they 
S. of the forests, the extent of the timber re- ° ‘ I will have more labor available than at any 
Ww sources of the country, and the possibility of Pine Business Holds Up Well previous time in years. It is pointed out that 
future supply. He pointed out the great need New Orteans, La., May 23.—Business because of flood conditions a lot of cotton 
of codperation by every citizen in helping to handled by subscriber mills of the Southern and cane land will not be under the plow this 
. stop the tremendous fire losses caused by care- Pine Association is not only holding up well year, and that the usual competition from that 
f lessness, and also discussed the necessity of but is showing a commendable gain as com- source for labor will not exist. However, a 
new methods of taxation in order to encourage pared with the softwood industry over the lot of labor will be needed for rehabilitation, 
a private reforestation. He said: “For the pres- entire country. Both softwood and hardwood not only of homes and plantations, but on re- 
>» ent the timber supply is more than adequate to sales and shipments have been affected building the numerous levee breaks, and in 
a the country’s needs. There is also an ample slightiy during the former part of this year building them higher. 
s reserve to accommodate future requirements if and while this condition is observable also seenearindaiaieats nna 
k aided by the maturity of the regrowth possi- in southern pine activities, nevertheless in Exports of forest products from the Massa- 
" bilities we enjoy. Unless this duty on the part the latter species the effects of this tempo- chusetts customs district during the first quar- 
> of State and nation is assumed, sooner or rary depression is less marked than in others ter of this year are valued at $193,646. The 
f later we shall become importers, whereas to- of a somewhat similar nature. January exports were $63,219; February, $63,- 
" day we export between 5 percent and 10 per- Using the National association report of 712, and March, $66,715, the latter including 
cent of our output.” lumber movement for the first nineteen weeks lumber, $6,536; manufactures of wood, $56,- 
Mr. Cloud spoke of the development of in 1926-27 it is noted that the total softwood 249, and woodpulp, $3,830. March exports of 
the lumber industry and the South’s leader- production has fallen off 18.36 percent in forest products from the Vermont district were 
ship in production, and closed with some com- 1927 as compared with last year, while south- valued at $221,347, consisting of lumber, $70.- 
ment on lumbering in Texas and what it ern pine production shows a decline of only 661; woodpulp, $55,565; manufactures of wood, 
a means to Houston, saying, “Because of your 9.2 percent. Higher ratios are found in the $33,344, and resin etc., $61,777, and from the 
n proximity to the producing territory, Houston other branches of activities, total softwood New Hampshire district were $127,441, includ- 
y benefits from every phase of the lumber en- shipments being 17.03 percent lower, with ing lumber, $23,992; manufactures of wood, 
” terprise. The ax-man who fells the tree, every southern pine 14.96 percent; total softwood $33,493, and woodpulp, $69,956. 
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Close utilization of tops as practiced by the J 
Co. This tree has been used up to 6-inch top diameter. 


Profitable Utilization of 
Pine Top Logs 


The operation of J. Prettyman & Sons 
Co. at Summerville, S C. which owns in fee 
about 60,000 acres of coastal plain timber, was 
the site of this study. The country is flat and 
interspersed with swamps. Logging is gener- 
ally easy. The stand, chiefly loblolly pine, runs 
frem 5,000 to 20,000 board feet an acre. 
Growth cores indicate an average increment of 
one-half inch per annum. 

To produce railroad ties and a supply of fuel 
for the skidders, loaders and locomotives, a 
crew of about fifteen men had hitherto been 
required in the woods. Some of this work was 
done by contract. Trees under saw log size, 
about 8 inches to 12 inches on the stump, were 
largely cut for these purposes. While this sys- 
tem furnished an adequate amount of product, 
there was a constant leakage and loss, due to 
floods, woods fires, theft, and carelessness in 
collecting and bringing in the wood and ties. 
Many piles were overlooked and left in the 
woods. The system produced no lumber foot- 
age and the young sapling and pole growth was 
heavily damaged. 


Changes in Methods Adopted 


It was obvious that to 
this woodcutting payroll, to stop the leakage 
and to improve the silvical condition of the 
fee-owned lands by leaving this young growth 
would be highly desirable. 

The full wood and tie cutting crew was 
eliminated. The woods superintendent was in- 
structed to limb and buck every tree of saw 
log size (16-inch and up on the stumps) down 
to about 6-inch in the top. “Take an extra cut 
out of every tree’ was the blanket order given 


reduce or eliminate 


to the woods crew. All such logs, whether 
crooked, dead, rough, knotty or broken, were 
ordered to be loaded out. Boxed butts also 


were included, as these make excellent ties for 





J. F. Prettyman & Sons 




















An old loader set 
such logs are 


main line track. In brief, any log which would 
make a tie was sent to the mill. 

The main plant includes a single band saw 
of 75,000 feet capacity with 2 resaws. In ad- 
dition a circular mill was installed on the right 
hand side whose operating crew and wages a 
day are: 


EE  crcchdeccatbaeekd+nsdiisetaesnemaes eee $ 6.00 
DEE civenseccnecnadabcanearareseenbeneae es 2.50 
DG Uimanoctakaeee wt tne eee enken Mea eeaee 2.25 
II Sas ce ws se irka at ce Sate ah acai mims Onin eine a vain Wace ai 2.00 
meres COMME GOGO Gaon c ccadcvecncserecens 2.00 
et BO reer eer rr ere te 1.80 
Superintendent (proportionate time)........... 1.25 

SOG RE OG OD GR vireiiesccsscadinceriece $17.80 


This circular mill now averages 7,000 board 
feet and 125 ties a day. The deck scaler sorts 
the logs, kicking the tie stock to the circular 
saw and the balance to the band mill. These 
rough logs are slabbed to tie size or sawn 
alive into narrow 4/4- or 8/4-inch lumber. The 
light slabs are cut up by the sorter, hogged 
and fed to the boilers. The heavy slabs are 
cut to about 2 feet, conveyed to a storage bin 
or loaded directly into a high-sided gondola, 
railed to the woods and dumped where re- 
quired for the skidders, loaders, woods loco- 
motives or the steam shovel. Fuel for the 
main line locomotives is stored at the mill while 
the ties are held at the mill for distribution as 
needed. 

Practical Results Accomplished 


The fruits of the new system are best por- 
trayed by the following tabulation: 
1. Ample supply of wood and ties is obtained. 
2. Elimination of tie and woodcutting crew. 
}, Neither the output of logs from the woods nor 
the cut of the band mill has been lowered. 
4. The mill crew has been increased by six men. 
5. Knotty tops left in the woods under the previous 
system are now utilized. 
6. Improved the quality of ties. 
Seaeeasl the leakage or loss of wood and ties in 
the woods. 








showing many top logs left in the woods. 


Today 


converted into ties, lumber and fuel. 


By C. F. Prettyman, Operator, 
and Henry H. Tryon, Extension 
Forester for South Carolina 


8. Tops are lopped higher—they rot more quickly 
and the fire risk is perceptibly lower. 

9. The plan is flexible—the output can be varied 
with slight change in the unit cost. 

16. There is no marked change in the size of the 
average saw log cut, save where an occasional tree 
over 16 inches is left for seed and to sweeten the 
next cut. 

11. No more small, thrifty trees are cut for ties or 
fuel—all these are left for the next crop. 


12. The silvical condition of the cutover land is 
improved. 
13. Apparently, this system is a distinct step for- 


ward in the direction of continuous operation. 


New Methods Increase Profits 

The accompanying recapitulation sets forth 
as accurately as can now be determined the 
various items of cost under the old and the 
new system, and the credits accruing under 
the latter. 

The question of a stumpage and logging 
charge under the new plan was carefully con- 
sidered in laying out the cost keeping system, 
and the following method was adopted. All 
logs going to the circular mill are scaled on 
the Doyle rule. This scale is taken for a 
lumber tally from this mill and thereby bears 
its pro rata share of the general stumpage and 
logging expense. Practically all logs that will 
make boards are so manufactured, so that the 
lumber output of the circular mill has equalled 
or exceeded the log scale. This lumber is 
charged with the same stumpage and logging 
expense as the cut of the band mill; the ties 
are charged arbitrarily at 6 cents each and the 
wood at 75 cents a cord (the prices previously 
received for such products). This makes the 
cost of circular mill boards less than the unit 
cost of the band-saw stock. 

The following empirical figures are of inter- 
est ; 

Under the old plan ties used per month num- 
bered 3,738. Assuming that 4 ties were ob- 
tained per tree (probably a high average) this 








On the deck: 
the woods. 


Showing material now utilized that formerly was left in 








Main line ties cut from boxed butts and large tops. Such material 


was not previously loaded out. 
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means that 934 trees, 8 to 12 inches in diam- 
eter were cut monthly or, in round figures, 
40,000 such trees a year. 

The wood used a month amounted to 300 
cords. Again, assuming 10 of these 8- to 12- 
inch trees a cord, this means a total yearly 
cut of 36,000 such trees. 

Today, all these trees (46,000 a year) are 
left on the ground. In other words, the Pretty- 
man Lumber Co. has exchanged this young 
growth for the knotty crooked tops which were 
formerly left in the woods. 

The writers have endeavored to make an 
exhaustive study of this new departure. Both 
on the books and on the ground the plan ap- 
pears to be entirely sound fundamentally. 
There are certain little obstacles encountered 
which are not basic. They involve merely the 
smoothing out of the general machinery. For 
example, the loader crews need to be trained 
to put a few top logs on each car so that 
both the band and the circular mill may have 
a steady feed. Also the deck man may re- 
quire some additional training in sorting the 
logs. These items are incidental. The plan is 
working so well and the bookkeeping shows 
such a favorable margin that the writers are 
concerned over the possibility of having over- 
looked something. The cost summary follows: 

Cost SUMMARY 











Credits 
1. Number of ties paid for to New 
monthly— System 
CRS apebett. .nc cccccncsssscStaeee 
Ti GER cova veh coeanecere 2415.96 
1322.34 
9. Total monthly cost of ties— 
Old system.....-..ccccecss $251.141 
BOW GMs cccccseeccences 144.850 
$106.291 


Bonus Plan Proves Profitable 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., May 23.—Industrial en- 
gineers are coming to appreciate more and 
more that wages alone are not the best means 
for causing workers to take the greatest in- 
terest in their jobs and in the advancement and 
the prosperity of the concerns for which they 
work. While it is generally recognized that 
wages as a form of compensation are neces- 
sary, it is becoming the practice more and 
more to supplement them with a share of the 
profits to the end that production will be in- 
creased, unit costs and labor turnover de- 
creased and net profits raised through the 
increased efforts the men will put forth and 
the greater interest they will have in increas- 
ing the efficiency with which they do their 
work, 

The benefits to be derived by giving the 
workers a direct financial interest in the pros- 
perity of the company is illustrated in the 
case of a small veneer mill in this city. An 
examination of the payroll book of this com- 
pany .showed that ten of the little group of 
employees have been on the job since 1914; 
thirty of the fifty men now employed came 
to the company ten or more years ago; 80 
percent of the present payroll force has been 
in the employ of the concern five or more years, 
and the labor turnover, permanent and tem- 
porary, is well under 10 percent. This is a 
record any manufacturing concern, large or 
small, might well be proud of and is the more 














Waiting for the loader. Note the number of small, crooked top logs utilized. 


8. Number cords wood paid for 
monthly— 
Ce. GEE ciccsecccebdacurnes 301.00 
Oe Mc i. o3ccanceenancs 178.84 


4. Total monthly cost of wood— 


rer re $539.456 
WOW SPER, ac ccevceserceus 279.030 


$260.426 





o 


. Total monthly cost of wood 
and ties— 
ee CE, Ccscccecnee bend $790.597 
NEW GMA. ccccccscscecers 423.880 





. $366,717 
6. Total monthly saving— 

Mew SySbOMh. ovcccccccvesses 
%. Total yearly saving— 

Oe GPO s 0.65608 40 Kavcccs 

Note: 
(a) All figures under the “old system” are based on 
a 36-month average. 


$366.717 


$4,400.604 


(b) All figures under the “new system” are based on 
a 6-month average. 


(c) The large differential in items 1 and 8 is be- 
yond question due to stopping the loss occurring 
in the woods under the “old system.” Under the 
new plan, virtually every cord of wood and every 
tie is accounted for. 


(d) Under the “old system’? wood was frequently cut 
short, was not piled 4 feet high and much crooked 
stock was run into the piles. This latter factor 
caused loss in two places: First, through decreas- 
ing the wood in a pile and, second, through such 
stock being thrown out by the locomotive and 
skidder foremen after delivery. 


remarkable when it is considered that the pay- 
roll is made up largely of negroes who are 
prone to shift frequently from one job to 
another. 

Building up a force of loyal and contented 
employees was the means of bringing this busi- 
ness, for many years an unprofitable one, to 
a condition where it is now a money maker. 
Previous to 1914, when the present owner pur- 
chased the business, it had had more than its 
share of trouble and had changed hands fre- 
quently—no one seemed to be able to make a 
success of it. The present owner, on assuming 
control, was quick to sense the trouble—the 
need for a trained and contented organization 
to replace the migratory labor then being 
used—and his first task was to work out means 
and methods whereby the men would value 
their jobs and stick to them. Briefly, this 
consisted in making the work attractive and 
arranging for a financial return to the workers 
that would make it worth while for them to 
stav and to take a real interest in their work 
and in the business. While the wages paid 
at this mill are no higher than are common in 
the sawmill industry in the South, a premium 
is placed on efficiency and the profits the work- 
ers help to create are divided with them at the 
end of the year. Each man on the payroll of 
the company, from the officials to the laborers, 
who have worked all year, receives a bonus 


at the end the 12-month period, the size of 
which is regulated by the profits earned and 
the salary paid in each case. Last year this 
bonus amounted to 10 percent of each man’s 
wage. The rule is that a man must work a 
full year to get his bonus, except when sick 
or otherwise unavoidably kept away from his 
job, but it is not enforced strictly against those 
who come with the company after the first of 
the year and who prove to be valuable men. 

Such a plan makes the men interested in the 
company to an extent greater than just hold- 
ing their jobs. The more the company makes 
in profits the greater their incomes for the 
year are liable to be, and this incentive causes 
them to give their best efforts to keep pro- 
duction high and costs low. This small mill, 
with only one lathe, averages a cut of 10,830 
feet of veneer a day and two automatic dryers 
are necessary to handle the output. Each man, 
from the lowest to the highest, is a self con- 
stituted watchdog of expense and output be- 
cause it is to his direct financial interest. To 
this bonus plan and the extent to which it 
interests the employees the management con- 
tributes the rather remarkable production be- 
ing achieved and the very satisfactory profit 
being earned. 

Outside of the bonus arrangement the com- 
pany takes other means to keep the employees 
contented and “sold” on the company. At the 
beginning of each man’s term of service with 
the company he is presented with an insurance 
policy for $500. At the end of two years the 
sum is raised to $1,000. This insurance is not 
an expense to the employees, the cost being 
borne by the company. 

The employees are also encouraged to own 
their homes and it is often the case that the 
company will render assistance to those who 
wish to buy. Nearly all of the married men, 
both white and black, own the homes in which 
they live. Likewise, the workers are encour- 
aged to bring their troubles to the office and 
aid of the kind most needed is often given. 

Another feature that aids in keeping the 
employees interested in their work and the 
company are the meetings: of all the workers 
held at frequent intervals at which the officers 
take the opportunity to thank the men for 
the services they have rendered and to point 
out ways in which improvement can be made. 
The employees are also encouraged to offer 
suggestions that might be of value in improv- 
ing the efficiency of the company. 





Steel Square’s Practical Uses 


Probably, most persons who own and many 
who use a steel square have little notion of 
the numerous practical uses to which it can 
be put. Of course carpenters know some of 
these uses, but it may be doubted if even 
they get as much help from the steel square 
as they might as well get through knowing 
more about it. Attempts have frequently 
been made to explain in brief and simple lan- 
guage its more practical uses. Even in making 
such attempts, however, the temptation to try 
to tell too much has often proved irresistible. 
In his work, the “Steel Square Pocket Book,” 
D. L. Stoddard has condensed by text and 
picture all the methods of using the steel 
square that any lumberman or carpenter is 
likely to want to know about. 

There are only about 170 pages, including 
the index, in this book, and there is a diagram 
on nearly every page. Quite properly, the au- 
thor has confined his explanations to roofing 
problems. It is believed that the laying out 
of rafters and of roofs generally is so com- 
pletely covered and made so simple that any- 
body can understand them. The book is 
strongly bound in cloth and is supplied by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s 
price, $1 a copy, delivered. 
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Interesting Developments Among West 


Curtailment Program Announced 


SELLINGHAM, WaASH., May 21.—Officials of 
the Bloedel Donovan: Lumber Mills have an- 
nounced a curtailment program beginning June 
25, that will reduce the production of that 
company’s mills this year about fifty million 
feet. The announcement is as follows: 

Beginning June 25, all sawmills, shingle mills and 
other auxiliary plants will be shut down for a period 
of ten days. At the end of June, logging operations 
will be curtailed as follows: Alger camp, operating 
three sides, will be completely shut down for sixty 
days. Skykomish camp, operating two sides, will be 
completely shut down for sixty days. 
camps, operating seven 


Clallam County 
sides at Beaver, Sapho and 


Goodyear, will completely shut down three sides for 


sixty days. Whether the four remaining sides wil! 
operate continuously will depend upon weather con 
ditions. 


Eight sides will thus be shut down, reducing the 
log output 1,000,000 feet daily. 

In line with the necessity for curtailing production, 
one day shift at the Larson mill was taken off ‘he 
first of the year. This means a reduction in lumber 
output of approximately 200,000 feet daily, or a total 
reduction for the current year of about 50,000,000 feet. 


Watch Anti-Shingle Legislation 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 21.—Shingle manu- 
facturers are watching with considerable in- 
terest for developments in San Francisco res- 
pecting the proposed anti-shingle ordinance 
which has been before the board of supervis- 
ors for some time. At the hearing, which has 
been in progress this week, the manufacturers 
are represented by Arthur Bevan, of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau. The sponsor for the 
ordinance is Fire Chief Murphy, who seeks to 
prohibit the use of wooden shingles through- 
out the residential portion of the city, with the 
exception of a small area in the marine dis- 
trict; under the proposed law existing roofs, 
if damaged more than 20 percent, would have 
to be replaced by so-called fireproof materials; 
nor could wooden shingles be used at all on 
new residences, except as noted. Anti-shingle 
legislation is also under consideration at 
Bakersfield and Fresno. 


Will Electrify Plant 
Omak, WasH., May 21.—The Biles-Cole- 
man Lumber Co. will completely electrify the 
factory here by installing twenty-five motors 
aggregating 200 horsepower. Each machine 
will be driven by individual motor. 
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Higher Rating for Western Hemlock 

SEATTLE, WaAsSH., May 21.—West Coast 
hemlock, in the four boroughs of New York, 
has been transformed from the status of an 
inferior species of lumber to the equivalent of 
the best American softwoods. Its strength rat- 
ing has been changed officially from 900 pounds 
extreme fiber stress to 1,200 pounds, which will 
practically call for its free and unrestricted 
use in building construction. This triumph of 
West Coast hemlock has not come without a 
struggle. It is the outcome of negotiations 
which have been continued during the last six 
months. 

When complaint was made to bureau offic- 
ials last fall that the New York building de- 
partments had accepted a ruling that there- 
after West Coast hemlock would be rated for 
strength along with eastern hemlock, which is 
an inferior wood, the bureau lodged a pro- 
test, seconded by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, and arranged for technical 
tests under the supervision of five borough 
building engineers, to be conducted at Colum- 
bia University. As already related in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, this step was sup- 
plemented by a visit of the engineers, at the 
invitation of the bureau, to West Coast mills, 
where they studied the process of manufac- 
ture and secured samples for further study. 
The final result is a complete victory for West 


e 


Coast hemlock in four of the boroughs. The 
borough of Brooklyn has not yet announced 
its decision, but there seems to be no doubt 
that it will be favorable. 

The effect of the previous ruling, as fore- 
seen by hemlock manufacturers, would have 
been to drive West Coast hemlock from a 
newly-developed and valuable market, since 
with a strength rating of only 900 instead of 
1,200 pounds extreme fiber stress, this material 
would have been excluded from nearly all new 
construction. 

The bureau is gratified at the decision to ad- 
mit West Coast hemlock on its merits, since 
the building superintendents have been guided 
by a fair and impartial study of the wood it- 
self. Bureau officials regard the action of the 
New York engineers as a testimonial to the 
value of this hemlock, brought out in exact- 
ing tests in which the wood was found worthy. 


To Manage New Shingle Organization 

Vancouver, B. C., May 24.—Announcement 
has been made of the launching of Amalga- 
mated Shingles (Ltd.), of Vancouver, with 
E. L. (Ted) Connor as manager. Amalga- 
mated Shingles (Ltd.) is the sales division of 
Consolidated Shingle Mills of British Colum- 
bia (Ltd.), which in turn is comprised of the 
majority of the shingle mills of British Colum- 
bia and was formed for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting the advantages of British Columbia 
red cedar shingles. At 
the helm of the Consoli- 
dated organization is 
C. E. Merritt, secretary 
of Huntting - Merritt 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of 
Vancouver, whose huge 
shingle mill is located 





E. L. CONNOR, 
Vancouver, B. C.; 
Manager Amalgamated 
Shingles (Ltd.) 





at 9110 Milton Street. 
The secretary is E. 
3evan, who long has 
been identified with 
shingle manufacturers’ 
association work. 

Mr. Merritt and his 
associates long have 
felt that the intrinsic merit of British Columbia 
shingles could best be made known by coor- 
dination of manufacturing, advertising, and 
selling efforts, and in selecting Mr. Connor to 
head their selling division, it is felt that they 
have gained the best known quality shingle 
sales manager available. Mr. Connor’s wide 
knowledge of the selling field for high grade 
shingles and his broad acquaintance with shin- 
gle buyers all over the United States make his 
selection for this post most appropriate. Prop- 
erly to introduce Amalgamated Shingles (Ltd.) 
and its manager, Mr. Connor, the organization 
will carry a full page announcement in the May 
28 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

In announcing his plans, Mr. Connor says, “I 
am particularly proud to associate myself with 
producers of such high class shingles. British 
Columbia long has had a reputation for quality 
shingles, and many users and distributers of 
red cedar shingles are aware of this fact. It 
will be my purpose to see that dealers and users 
everywhere are made fully acquainted with 
the superior features of British Columbia shin- 
gles and also to build up an organization to mar- 
ket these shingles, composed of men who know, 
as I know, that the majority of retail lumber 
dealers really want to handle a superior shin- 
gle and are willing to pay a price that will make 
it profitable to manufacture and distribute shin- 
gles of the high quality produced in the British 
Columbia mills of our members.” 
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Facts Regarding West Coast Woods 

SEATTLE. WAsH., May 21.—A comprehensive 
trade extension campaign for Douglas fir has 
appeared in a series of technical bulletins, for 
which the text has been written by C. 
Hogue, field engineer for the West Coast Lum- 
ber Bureau, which is distributing the informa- 
tion. Publication is made by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. To date five such 
bulletins have been issued, dealing with work- 
ing stresses for standard grades, working 
stresses for structural grades, durability of 
West Coast woods, creosote treatment of 
Douglas fir and the physical properties of 
wood. The facts, figures and conclusions are 
generally supported by the Forest Products 
Laboratory, building code committee of the 
Federal Department of Commerce and Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association, 

Technical Bulletin No. 3, “Durability of 
West Coast Woods,” contains facts of popular 
interest. It shows that there is little scien- 
tific information on the durability of woods, 
and still less on comparative durability. Abso- 
lute comparisons of species can hardly be made 
without lengthy experience under comparable 
conditions, and West Coast woods and other 
species have not been used long enough inter- 
changeably to furnish this experience. It 
appears that among the softwoods the most 
durable are the cedars, the cypresses and red- 
wood; next come Douglas fir and longleaf 
pine; then the other pines, the hemlocks and 
the spruces. 

The best information available indicates that 
there is less difference in durability between 
Douglas fir and longleaf pine than there may 
be between any two lots of either species, and 
that Douglas fir and longleaf pine of equiva- 
lent character are equally durable under com- 
parable conditions; that shortleaf and loblolly 
pine are materially less durable. 

H. S. Betts, of the United States Forest 
Service, gives the following values for the 
average durability of untreated lumber: 
Cedar, cypress, redwood, 12 to 15 years; Doug- 
las fir, longleaf pine, 9 to 11 years; spruce, 
hemlock, other pines, 6 to 8 years. 

The development of decay depends on sev- 
eral factors, and for that reason comparisons 
are often misleading. A timber of a species 
of high durability will, under some conditions, 
decay very quickly. It may be replaced by a 
timber of low durability, which may last much 
longer. Apparently, the timbers were sub- 
jected to the same conditions; actually. the 
conditions, with relation to the development 
of decay, were undoubtedly quite different. 

The bulletin says: 

Cedar, redwood and cypress have so much less 
strength than Douglas fir and longleaf pine that their 
use as structural timbers is not practical. For struc- 
tural purposes, it remains, therefore, to use Douglas 
fir or longleaf pine, with little or no sapwood, although 
experience seems to indicate that in conditions of 
free circulations of air the sapwood of Douglas fir has 
high durability. 

A 16-page pamphlet published by the West 
Coast association, entitled, “Douglas Fir and 
Southern Pine,” gives a comparison of physical 
and mechanical properties of the two woods. 
It contains these statements: 

When durability in exposed use is required, this is 
gained by limiting the amount of sapwood permissible. 
There is no difference in strength between heartwood 
and sapwood, but heartwood is the more durable. 

This is one of the great advantages of Douglas fir. 
All species of southern pine have a greater propor- 
tion of sapwood than Douglas fir, and the low dura- 
bility of the poorer species is due to the very great 
amount of sapwood which they contain. 

Douglas fir, on the other hand, has uniformly a 
very thin sap ring, and so is practically all heart- 
wood. This gives it uniform durability and great 
durability in all grades and sizes, and is the reason 
why such preference is shown for Douglas fir in di- 
mension and plank. They stock well in a yard, do 
not stain or curl but stay clean and bright, and stay 
straight after they are built into a building. 

The strengths of woods, in general, are proportional 
to their weights. Douglas fir averages lighter in 
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weight than the southern pines, but has equivalently 
greater strength for its weight. In tension, compres- 
sion and stiffness, it has equal strengih with the 
guthern pines in equivalent material. In shear along 
the grain, the strengths are proportional to the 
weights. 

In working values for structural grades of Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards, recommended by the Forest 
Products Laboratory and accepted generally by Gov- 
ernment departments and national engineering socie- 
ties, equal values are given for Douglas fir and 
southern pine in tension, compression and _ stiffness, 
and strength proportional to the weights of the species 
in horizontal shear. 


Another pamphlet being distributed by the 
bureau is entitled, “Mechanical Properties of 
Timbers.” It contains sixteen pages, illustrated 
by drawings. 


To Issue $250,000 in Bonds 


WaLLA WALLA, WasHu., May 21.—Through 
the Lumbermen’s Trust Co., of Portland, and 
the Union Trust Co., of Walla Walla, the 
Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co. will soon float a 
bond issue of $250,000, at 64 percent. This 
step is outlined in a first mortgage deed of 
trust, of sixty-eight printed pages and more 
than 21,000 words, filed for record with the 
auditor of Walla Walla County. Similar doc- 
uments are being filed in counties of Oregon 
and Washington where the company does busi- 
ness. J. M. Crawford is president of the Tum- 
A-Lum Lumber Co. It has headquarters here 
and operates forty-five retail yards in the In- 
land Empire. 


Resumes After Brief Idleness 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 21.—The High Rock 
mill of the Rounds: Lumber Co., at Sauk, 
Wash., has resumed, after a close-down of 
several months. The plant and logging opera- 
tion employ between fifty and a _ hundred 
men. 


Believes Millmen Will Come Out Right 


SEATTLE, Wasu., May 21.—An optimist, with 
reservations, is S. M. Barnard, president of the 
S. M. Barnard Lumber Co., one of the leading 
industrial enterprises of Vancouver, Wash. 
Mr. Barnard was in Seattle during the week, 
renewing acquaintance with the many lumber- 
men who know him and also getting a line 
on the business situation in general. The net 
result of his investigations is somewhat en- 
couraging, although there is not yet enough 
promise in the situation to cause any real ex- 
citement. 

It would be too much to class me as a pessimist, 
remarks Mr. Barnard. Our concern has been rock- 
ing along, fighting for what business it could get, and 
always with an apparent prospect of somewhat en- 
larged volume and somewhat better price toward the 
end of the year. 

[ have made it a point to keep a reasonably close 
check on curtailment; and while on the surface there 
does not appear to be a great deal to it, I know 
that in the aggregate it has amounted to considerable. 
Whatever one may think of curtailment as a matter 
of policy, in the present instance I am bound to say 
that it is sound business practice. Nothing else could 
have saved the fir mills. The individual manufac- 
turer is standing with his back to the wall, and he 
has realized for months that some kind of drastic 
measure had to be taken. 

The manufacturer is determined. Even a mill that 
is hard up for cutting is rather stiff-necked on price; 
and so far as I can gage the situation if he can not 
get the price he will shut down. I believe that is 
the right thing to do. 

One feature of present conditions impresses me. 
It is a resolution on the part of the manufacturer 
that if he can not get a price that will afford a profit, 
he will not sell his lumber. If cutting business is 
offered, and it doesn’t suit, the proper solution is not 
to take it. 

My belief is that the mills will come out of this 
year in much the same condition as last year. There 
is a feeling throughout the industry that they will do 
so. It is something intangible and unexpressed. I 
suppose it might be called psychology. It is this: 
No matter how desperate the situation is, the millman 
proposes to stay with it. I am convinced that he 
will come out all right. 


Big Logging Deal Closed 

ABERDEEN-HooutaAmM, WASH., May 24.— On 
May 19 the Schafer Bros. Logging Co., of 
Montesano, acquired all of the logging holdings 
of the National Lumber & Manufacturing Co.., 
of Hoquiam, located in the vicinity of Cedar- 
ville, Wash. The deal includes approximately 
500,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 feet of timber, to- 
gether with all of the logging equipment, rail- 
road and railroad equipment. The new owners 
will begin their own operations immediately, 
dumping their output on the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co’s line opposite 
the present rollway of the original operations 
of the Schafer brothers, which will enable them 
to boom and raft all of their logs at this point. 
The consideration has not been stated but it is 
understood to be large and marks the second 
big deal that the Schafer Bros. company has 
entered into within the last two years. In July, 
1925, the Schafer company purchased the entire 
holdings of the Wynooche Timber Co. for a 
price said to be approximately $4,000,000. The 
Schafer Bros. Logging Co. of which Peter 
Schafer is president, Albert Schafer, vice presi- 
dent, and Hubert Schafer, secretary-treasurer, 
is the present company owning the Schafer 
Bros. Timber Co. operating the properties for- 
merly owned by the Wynooche Timber Co.; the 
Schafer Bros. Lumber & Door Co. operating two 
sawmills and a large re-manufacturing plant in 
Montesano, and a third sawmill in Aberdeen, 
Wash.; also the Schafer Bros. Shingle Co. 
operating a shingle mill in Montesano. The 
Schafer brothers grew up in the Satsop Valley 
and started logging with oxen in 1893. From 
the standpoint of logs put in the water, they 
have grown to be one of the largest operators 
in the State of Washington. 

The sale of this property practically closes 
out the National holdings on Grays Harbor. 
Most of the m1'l site has heen sold, the buyers 
being the Neff Lumber Co. and the Grays 
Harbor Pulp Co. A. L. Paine, resident agent, 
handled the deal for the National. W. 
Culver, of Ludington, Mich., one of the owners 
was on Grays Harbor while the transaction 
was being made. 


Fir Is Firm, Result of Curtailment 


SEATTLE, Wasu., May 21.—Curtailment of 
lumber production in the Pacific Northwest is 
so nearly general that only a few mills are fail- 
ing to observe it, as a policy necessary to over- 
come present business conditions. The great 
majority of the mills are on a restricted basis. 
Many of the operations dropped out a week in 
April and another week in May—so that pro- 
duction practice with respect to those mills is 
recognized as five days a week and three 
weeks a month. There are exceptions, as for 
example a well known operation is running two 
10-hour shifts. But on the whole the move- 
ment is effective—so much so that an estimate 
covering a large district of fir production gives 
75,000,000 feet as the total reduced production 
since March, in comparison with what produc- 
tion under normal conditions would have been. 
In brief, a great deal less than the normal 
quantity of fir lumber is being produced dur- 
ing a season when usually the procedure would 
be to run close to capacity. 

The experience of 1926 was a bitter lesson 
for the fir mills. They cut an immense quan- 
tity of lumber; they sold practically all of it: 
and most of them lost money. To a man, they 
have roused themselves into declaring that 
something is radically wrong when an industry 
produces heavily, succeeds in marketing its 
output, yet fails to record a proper margin. 

Naturally, they were hoping for a new deal 
in 1927. But the year started with a delayed 
market, from causes sufficiently understood. 
The millmen saw themselves due to keep on 
slipping. This year they made the attempt 
to adjust themselves to conditions, after a 
critical study of the situation in which each 
plant found itselfi—and the result has been 


into the 


much less production of Coast lumber in re- 
gions and districts widely separated—whether 
California pine, Pondosa pine or Douglas fir. 
i’verywhere the mills are on a considerably 
smaller production basis. They have not pro- 
duced anywhere near their usual quota. One 
of the results is that production has not been 
to any considerable extent in excess of demand, 
and the price of fir has advanced approxi- 
mately $1.50 a thousand. 

Sales managers as a rule are standing as 
erect as if they had a ramrod at their backs, 
and they have the satisfaction of knowing that 
up to the present moment all the concerted ef- 
forts of buyers who like to name their own 
price have availed nothing toward a break in 
the market. Fir lumber is firm; very firm, in 
fact. 

The firm market seems to be conditioned 
on a belief that the industry bids fair to go 
summer season with buying just 
started; also a determination that there has 
been far too much of the ruinous practice of 
selling lumber for less than cost. There is a 
gleam of light, and of real encouragement, in 
the forecast made by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, on the basis of building permits, that 
the country is destined in 1927 to complete an- 
other $6,000,000,000 building year, the same 
as 1926 and 1925. Accordingly, there is a 
solid basis for the belief that this great build- 
ing program will call for the usual proportion 
of lumber. 

This is one of the reasons why the average 
sales manager, although admittedly with his 
back to the wall, is rather stiff-necked about 
price. It explains also why fir lumber is 
“hard to buy.” 

A straw tending to show the direction of 
the wind is found in an announcement by 
Schafer Bros., of Montesano, one of the larg- 
est concerns in western Washington. They 
have stated definitely that June 25 they will 
shut down their logging camps, and will not 
put in another log before Sept. 1. 

"See e222 aaa 
New Vancouver Company 

Vancouver, Wasu., May 21.—N. Allen, J. 
W. Durgan and Charles B. Young have or- 
ganized the Independent Lumber Co., with 
offices at 2615 Main Street. The office man- 
ager is Gertrude R. Wells, who owned the 
Vancouver Lumber Co. until it was sold three 
years ago. 


Students in Practical Workouts 

SEATTLE, WasH., May 21.—Five seniors in 
logging engineering, college of forestry, Uni- 
versity of Washington, are putting in the final 
three months of their school year under the 
supervision of Prof. E. T. Clark, at the opera- 
tion of the Sauk River Lumber Co., Darring- 
ton. They are: Peter Walton, Everett; 
George Sparling, Seattle; Jess Chambers, 
Ohio; Gregorio Zamuco, Philippine Islands; D. 
M. Rao, India. As part of their work, the five 
students are going over a timber area which 
the company expects to open up within a year 
or two, and are preparing topographic maps, 
cruising, locating roads and assembling other 
data in a complete logging plan, with estimates 
of costs. 


Building a Hardwood Mill 


OAKVILLE, WasH., May 21.—S. J. Wray is 
building a hardwood mill on the site formerly 
occupied by his sawmill which was burned 
about two years ago. 


Stupents of the forestry department of the 
University of Minnesota last week planted 
3,000 pine trees at Lake Keller, near St. Paul, 
as the beginning of a municipal forest, spon- 
sored by the Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The venture is regarded as one of the 
methods to interest young people in the value 
of trees. 
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East Texas Millmen in Annual 


GALVESTON, Tex., May 23.—At the annual 
meeting of the East Texas Mill Managers’ As- 
sociation, held here at the Hotel Galvez on 
Saturday, officers were elected as follows: 

President—Allen A. 
Co., Jasper, Tex. 

Vice president—P. T. 
ber Co., Trinity, Tex. 


Directors--E. L. Kurth, A. E. Hickerson, H. 
Watson Walker and Henry Temple. 


Few, Jasper County Lumber 
Sanderson, Rock Creek Lum- 


Roehl, 


The current meeting was taken up largely 
with a talk on and a discussion of safety in 
the lumber industry. T. KE. Gibson, manager 
of the engineering department of the Lum- 
bermen’s Reciprocal Association, that a safety 
meeting with poor results is better than no 
safety meeting. He said he had talked with 
many foremen who made no effort to conceal 
the fact that they considered their one task 
was to turn out production and keep the ma- 
chines occupied and that they needn't be both- 
ered with safety. 

It seems to me, he said, that safety in any indus 
try is much the same as sunshine and light. If you 
can get the management to radiate safety, the fore 
men and all the men down the line will realize that 
if they don’t come across with the proper safety pre 
cautions they will get talked to, and they'll get behind 
the safety program. ‘True, many a safety meeting de 
generates into a matter of routine, with careless ex 
planations of the cause of any particular accident, but 
this beats none at all. 

From here out, we, as the insurance carrier of the 
operations of some of you gentlemen attending this 
meeting, are going earnestly to solicit your co6épera 
tion and at the same time be more closely with you 
in this work with your foremen and superintendents 
and with your employees. But to do this we must 
have the assistance and full 
official in charge at each plant. 

Therefore, I would like to suggest, first, during 
the next few weeks after you return home from this 
meeting that you call a special meeting or meet with 
the next gathering of your safety organization com- 
mittee, giving those boys a little talk, making them 
understand and realize that you are fully behind this 
movement and want to encourage them to make your 
plant have one of the best non-accident records in 
the country. Also, I would like to suggest that you 
impress upon your foremen and superintendents that 
they are just as much responsible for the accident 
cost in their respective 


cooperation of some 


departments as they are for 
the cost of any other item entering into either the 
productive or non-productive cost at your plant. 

One of your foremen would not think of spoiling 
several hundred or thousand dollars’ worth of ma- 
terial or even letting one of his employees do the 
same thing Why? Because past experience has 
taught him that he will be called on the carpet and 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred will have the 
pleasure of making connections elsewhere. 

When your foremen and superintendents realize 
this responsibility, then put it up to them that you 
are holding them responsible for the accident fre- 
quency and severity and accident cost of their de- 
partments and it is up to them to get together and 
inaugurate and establish efficient rules and a plan 
of operation among their employees so that each one 
can become a safety thinker and worker. 

There has been a time in the past when such ideas 
were looked upon with skepticism and it was very 
doubtful whether or not any results could be accom- 
plished. However, these ideas are now a thing of 
the past. I can name hundreds of plants in the 
United States that have operated for a period of 
from six months to four and five years without hav- 
ing a lost time accident comprising more than one 
day, and these companies of which I am speaking 
have just as hazardous operations as the lumber 
manufacturing industry and employ in a great many 
cases hundreds and even thousands more employees. 
Therefore, there is no reason why the various saw- 
mills can not accomplish the same results that have 
been obtained at other plants. 

So far, safety work which has been accomplished 
between our engineering department and the various 
sawmills which some of you gentlemen represent, in 
the guarding of certain physical conditions pertaining 
to the machinery etc., the installation of a safety 
organization committee which meets once a month, 
and a regular weekly inspection of the plant and dis- 
cussions pertaining to the handling of minor injuries. 
Where the plant has a physician or doctor he has been 
instructed to get the employee back on the job as 
soon as possible. One or two safety organizations 
have tried to analyze some of their accidents but 
this has not yet been worked out on an efficient 


basis. Then rate reductions have followed, 


more or less on physical conditions at a plant. 


based 


So far so good, but we can have all the safety com- 
mittee meetings we want. composed of the superintend- 
ents, managers, foremen and they do all the pow- 
wowing, discussing and cussing they want to, but I 
want to tell you right now this is not going to stop 
accidents and make safety thinkers and workers of 
your employees. Therefore, when we make an anaty- 
sis we Can come to one conclusion only and that 1» 
that in some way, shape, manner or form the safety 
idea must be brought in contact with the individual 
employee. Before we discuss this I feel sure that 
some of you gentlemen are going to say that this can 
not be done with the class of ignorant southern negro 
employees which constitute from 60 to 80 percent of 
our employees. Personally I believe that if the proper 
plan is presented to the negroes in the proper way, 
they will make the best safety men in the country, 

I want to quote for your information what G. A, 
Orth, of the American Car & Foundry Co., has to 
say in getting the negro employees interested in their 
plants: 

“We have eighteen plants employing about 4,000 to 
5,000 colored people. In the beginning they were 
hard people to get interested in the subject of safety. 
We finally appealed to their spiritual side. Among 
the colored gentry, as you know, they have preachers 
who are called lay preachers. We set out to find a 
scripture lesson from the Bible and we finally located 
one. This lay preacher would get groups of colored 
men together. When you talk about the Bible to your 
colored man, you will get a hearing. In that way we 
have interested these men, and as Mr. Grier, who 
represents us in the Wilmington district, told you a 
few moments ago, in the last two years we have not 
had an accident involving a colored man. That | 
will also say applies in our larger plants.” 





Mr. Gibson quoted similarly from L, 
Magin, of the Union Indemnity Co. and W. L 
Wallace, of the Edward Hines Yellow Pine Co. 
to illustrate effective appeals made to negro 
workmen. 

Mr. Gibson cited several instances where 
sawmills have reduced accident rates by the 
installation of safety devices. The Trinity 
Lumber Co., of Groveton, for instance, has 
been given a total reduction of 18 percent of 
the premium on sawmill and planer insurance. 
The Eden’s Birth Lumber Co., of Corrigan 
has been given 23 percent credit. And there 
are others, he said. 

A general discussion followed the talk by 
Mr. Gibson. The need for encouraging a com- 
petitive spirit among the workers was stressed, 

The mill managers followed a custom of re- 
cent years by wiring their greetings to S. M. 
Morris, of Longview, Wash., the first president 
of the association. President-elect Few named 
as the program committee E. J. Booth, A, E. 
Hickerson and Watson Walker, and as the 
amusement committee John S. Bonner, H, 
Rohel, and W. C. Trout. 

Lufkin and Houston were mentioned as the 
possible next meeting place, but no decision 
was made in this particular. 

Among those in attendance at the meeting 
were A. E. Hickerson, of Conroe, E. J. Booth, 
of Wiergate, W. C. Trout, of Lufkin, Cecil 
Smith, of Deweyville, J. H. Buchanan, of 
Nacogdoches, D. M. Tourtellot, of Houston, 
Watson Walker, of Diboll, Allen A. Few, 
of Jasper, J. M. McKee, of Haslam, E. 
T. Roehl, of Lufkin, A. W. Larkin, of 
llouston, acting secretary; EF. C. Scott, of New 
Orleans, J. H. Thompson, of Lufkin, J. E. 
Jones, of Nacogdoches, Robert Carpenter, of 
New Orleans. 


To Follow Curtailment Program 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 23.—Curtail- 
ment of California pine operations, extended 
well into the producing year, have brought in- 
creases in prices throughout the different grades 
and sizes and manufacturers look forward to 
the balance of the season optimistically. With 
the footage already lost through curtailment 
activities, should the mills immediately _ re- 
sume full production, mill production would 
still be about 18 percent below normal. This 
is pointed out by manufacturers who were lead- 
ers in the curtailment move. The effect of 
the late start in cutting is shown in the pro- 
duction reports of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, as 
compared with the same reports of 1926. 

In 1926 production for twenty-two operating 
mills was 33,168,378 feet for the week ended 
May 8 and for the week ended May 7, 1927, 
these same mills show a production of only 
22,203,314 feet. The comparison is more clearly 
defined by comparing a longer period. For 
the period March 6 to May 8, 1926, the pro- 
duction of these same mills was 236,462,105 feet 
and for the same period 1927 it was curtailed to 
119,675,456 feet. 

The larger operations for the greatest per- 
cent of curtailment as shown follows (the first 
column of figures representing March 6 to 
May 8, 1926, and the second March 6 to May 
7, 1927): 

Fruit 


Growers’ Supply Co., 


ee ee 13,248,569 5,546,580 
long Bell Lumber Co., Weed 22,398,000 18,887,000 
McCloud River Lumber Co... 27,751,000 19,887,000 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co...... 15,879,395 9,098,045 
Pickering Lumber Co........ 22,855,127 5,381,895 
Red River Lumber Co....... 33,357,082 17,372,000 
Sugar Pine Lumber Co...... 12,120,951 3,560,512 


Shipments for the ending May 8, 1926, were 
24,796,500, as compared with 25,313,977 for the 
week ended May 7, 1927, an increase of about 
a half a million feet; for the periods of March 
6 to May 7, the comparison shows that in 1926 
there were 203,165,841 feet shipped and in 1927 
there were 219,882,559 feet shipped, an increase 
of nearly 14,000,000 feet. 

Orders in 1926, the week ended May 8, 
showed 27,139,674 feet, while in 1927 the same 


week showed 28,507,080 feet and for the pe- 
riods March 6 to May 8, the figures show that 
in 1926 orders were received for 210,651,539 
feet, slightly less than the total for 1927, 222,- 
235,242 feet. 

While some of the mills are increasing pro- 
duction because of badly depleted stocks, put- 
ting on night shifts as well as the day shifts 
which have been running since the first of 
May, the curtailment program will be kept in 
effect and production will be held down as much 
as practicable, according to manufacturers. 

Eastern rail shipments are good, better than 
experienced for the last several months and 
the Florida territory, deluged by fir shipments 
last year, is beginning to submit inquiries for 
the higher grade stocks. Eastern seaboard 
business is normal but increases are expected 
within the month. Following a slight slump in 
the foreign demand, this trade seems to be 
picking up and demand for Australian clears 
is caring for about all of the grade available. 
The excessive demand for box lumber, due to 
the bumper fruit crops expected this year, is 
sustaining a good price for the common and 
lower grades. 

The increased fir prices here are proving 
to be a stimulant to pine trade locally, espe- 
cially in the lower grades and, with increased 
local retail business, the pine manufacturer is 
looking forward to a desirable. trade in his 
local territory, something which has not been 
enjoyed by him in many months. 

(SAAB AASASS: 

THE Dominion Forest Service estimates that 
the total stand of sugar maple in eastern Can- 
ada is approximately 5,860,443,000 board feet, 
or, in round numbers according to the usual 
conversation factor, about 60,000,000 trees. 
Canadian records show that each tree tapped 
yields, on the average, 234 pounds of sugar 
annually. Calculating that at least one-third of 
the maple tree stand is easily available for tap- 
ping purposes, it is seen that a possible total 
yield of 50,000,000 pounds a year is a reasonable 
assumption. The other two-thirds maple trees 


may thus be regarded as a reserve for expan- 
sion in futtire years. 
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Georgia Lumbermen Plan Active Summer 


Arrange to Co-operate in Campaign to Have Objectionable Legislation Repealed— 
Increase in Membership in Association to Be Sought 


Macon, Ga., May 23.—The semiannual meet 
ing of the Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork 
Association, at Hotel Lanier here on Thursday 
of last week, was the most successful ever 
held by that organization, and the attendance 
was the largest in the history of that body. 

The following new members were taken in 
at the business session: McNeel Lumber Co., 
Marietta; O’Neil Lumber & Box Co., Rome, 
Ga.; W. R. Still, Conyers, Ga., and the John 
G. Butler Co., Savannah, Ga. The Lumber- 
men’s Co. (Inc.), of Atlanta, was made an 
associate member. 

The meeting was called to order at 9:30 
a.m. by President M. E. Dyess, of Augusta. 
The address of welcome was by Mayor Wal 
lace Miller and the response was by Krank M. 
Durant, of Savannah, Ga. 


Urges Repeal of Occupation Tax 

In his address President Dyess sounded what 
he said was the keynote of this convention, 
“the repeal of the present State occupation 
tax.” “We feel that we are being discrimi- 
nated against,” he said. “We feel that’ we are 
being unjustly taxed. We want to pay our 
share, but the law appears to be umnreason- 
able in that a person operating a lumber busi- 
ness 50 feet outside of a city is exempt 
from taxation, while his brother lumber man- 
ufacturer 50 feet inside the city is subject 
to this tax.” 

He touched upon cost accounting, stating 
that this has been discussed many times and 
that it is growing in interest. “Nearly all 
mills are adopting some form of cost account- 
ing,’ he said. “It seems foolhardy to sell 
for less than the cost of production. This 
joolhardiness is due to ignorance. When we 
analyze our business at the end of a year 
we find that we are selling some items at less 
than cost. We have taken a gambler’s chance; 
some have made money, but many have not. 
I hope that a larger number will adopt a cost 
system.” 

Then the president touched upon another 
subject that he said would be discussed during 
the meeting, “How Can the Retailer Codperate 
With the Wholesaler and Manufacturer in Pre- 
venting the Consumer Buying Other Than 
Through Legitimate Retail Yards?” “That 
would mean a maximum distribution through 
the retail yards,” said Mr. Dyess. “There are 
a large number of retail lumber dealers in 
Georgia who are also manufacturers. Any 
problem not settled fairly and equitably will 
come up again,” he added, and in conclusion 
he reminded the delegates that this was not 
his convention, but “yours,” which he said 
with a gesture that included all. He invited 
free, open discussion on every subject. 

W. B. Willingham, jr., secretary and treasurer 
of the association, presented his report and 
there was boisterous cheering when it was read, 
for it showed careful handling of finances of 
the organization. Mr. Willingham in conclud- 
ing his report urged that monthly meetings 
be held by the members in their respective dis- 
tricts. 

Directors’ Report on District Activities 

The program running a little ahead of the 
schedule, Mr. Dyess called upon the directors 
in attendance for reports of their activities. 
He found that seven of the ten directors of 
the association were in attendance, a remark- 
able record, he stated. 

H. J. West, of the West Lumber Co., At- 
lanta, chairman of the board of directors, 
presented a rather lengthy report, with com- 
ment and recommendations. He urged his 
brother directors to keep after the members 
in their districts and get them together for 
monthly discussions of their problems. 


Mr. West commented upon the wonderful 
report of the secretary. He referred to the 
fact that Mr. Willingham is a busy man and 
can not devote the time that is necessary to 
the work. He suggested that the association 
employ a paid, full-time secretary. He urged 
that the directors look around during the 
next few weeks and see if they can recommend 
a man for the position at the annual meeting. 

E. Darden Borders, of Cedartown, Ga., said 
that northwest Georgia members are to have 
a meeting later in Dalton, Ga. “There’s a lot of 
interest in our organization, particularly in the 
Rome territory,” he said. 

L. L. Daugherty, of Valdosta, said that there 
were a lot of prospective members looming up 
there. 

S. H. Adams, of Covington, said that he 
was going to see every member of his dis- 
trict and have a meeting. 

J. W. McCook, director of the Macon dis- 
trict, asked T. M. Willingham to make the 
report. Mr. Willingham spoke in a_ happy 
vein and said that the Macon members 


were 








H. J. WEST, W. B. WILLINGHAM, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Chairman of Directors Secretary-Treasurer 
100 percent for the Georgia Retail Lumber 
& Millwork Association. 

C. H. Dudley, speaking for the Atlantic dis- 
trict, said that interest was growing in that 
community in the work of the association. 


Roundtable Discussion on Codperation 

The roundtable discussion on “codperation” 
was opened by H. J. West. He stated that 
last month he attended the meeting of the 
directors of the National association in Chi- 
cago, twenty-three being in attendance, and the 
keenest interest was manifested. He invited 
a free discussion of his remarks, which he 
stated would be aimed at “giving the customer 
the service he demands.” 

He began by presenting the retailers’ side 
of the story, showing that the retailer is an 
absolute necessity in the trade. “His busi- 
ness is to serve the community,” said Mr. 
West. “The retailer must have phones, 
trucks and an organization. He buys lumber 
in carlots, separates the widths, thicknesses 
etc., and is ready to give the customer just 
what he wants. This requires quite an or- 
ganization. The retailer deserves consideration 
from the consumer.” 

Then he touched upon the wholesalers and 
said that “the legitimate wholesaler is of as 
much importance to the trade as the retailer. 
I’ve dealt with them for years and prefer 


to deal with them, because they are ready and 
willing to make adjustments. They know 
stock and where to get it. The wholesaler can 
instruct the little mills how to cut and what 
to cut. In this shortleaf business it has been 
a ‘dog eat dog’ proposition for a long time. 
We should improve our situation through codp- 
erative action.” 

“That's the best speech I ever heard,” shouted 
W. F. Methvin, wholesaler of Atlanta. 

“Well, make us a speech,” demanded Presi- 
dent Dyess. 

“Speaking for the wholesalers, we want to 
cooperate,” said Mr. Methvin. “We are all 
trying to do business too cheap. We are trying 
to overcome cost with a bigger volume, and 
most of us are losing out in the effort.” 

L. L. Daugherty, of Valdosta, declared that 
“we must develop the confidence of our fel- 
low man. That’s our salvation,” said Mr. 
Daugherty. “There is nothing so depressing 
as the situation in New York today,” contin- 
ued Mr. Daugherty. “The West Coast is 
working the trade direct, and the wholesalers 
have a great deal to contend with. But I be- 
lieve that the New York situation will improve. 
The crux of the situation is a better under- 
standing. Our principal ills come from the 
manufacturers going direct to the retail trade. 
Sooner or later we have got to regulate it. 
Simmered down, codperation is what we need. 
Let’s try to realize that the wholesaler is an 
important part of the business, for he has been 
instrumental in improving the conditions, get- 
ting better rates, etc. He’s a necessity.” 


The “In Transit” Question 


H. J. West brought up the “in transit” ques- 
tion, saying it is the curse of the industry. 
Ile showed that 200 to 300 cars of lumber a 
day are being moved into Detroit “in transit.” 
The result has been to fill up the yards with 
cheap lumber and transit cars in some in- 
stances have been sold to contractors direct. 
Mr. West said that this section of the coun- 
try, the Southeast, is not troubled with such 
movements, and he expressed the belief that 
manufacturers will soon eliminate this prac- 
tice. 

President Dyess spoke of mixed shipments 
and of the necessity of a consumer to buy all 
his products from one firm. “Can the re- 
tailer co6perate unless he gets coOperation in 
return?” he asked. “If the manufacturer is 
going 50 to 60 miles to sell to a consumer, 
he’ll have to handle the supplies, too.” 

S. H. Adams, of Covington, Ga., said that 
he had been dealing with wholesalers for many 
years and found it the most satisfactory way. 
“T’m 100 per cent for them,” he added. 

W. B. Willingham, sr., of Atlanta, referred 
to a meeting of the old Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association many years ago. He 
said that he always had faith in yellow pine, 
but that the dealers would have to ascertain 
what the consumers wanted and to carry that 
stock. “It is also highly important for the 
manufacturers to deal with us frankly,” he 
said. “A lot of our members have sash and 
door plants. I realize that the retail merchant 
must carry what the community wants and the 
one who carries what he thinks they want will 
have to retire. Those manufacturers who con- 
fine themselves to yellow pine sash and doors 
are very desirous of knowing what we want. 
It may be a transition period. The dealers 
also ought to tell us what they want.” 

W. R. Lang, of Sandersville, touched upon 
rates, declaring that there were great dis- 
crepancies, middle western States being able 
to ship to his city at the same rate that he 
ships a car to Atlanta. He said that the rate 
from St. Louis to Atlanta was practically the 
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same as the Atlanta terminal rate. “Know 
your moisture content,” was one point that 
he stressed, and another was the developing 
of the home building idea. In connettion with 
the latter he said that retailers should quit 
selling lumber by the thousand and push the 
home idea. 

O. P. Willingham, sr., for forty-five years 
in the lumber business, he said, asked “Where 
are there better doors than yellow pine doors?” 
He referred to Christ church, the chimes of 
which were ringing at the rear of the hotel at 
the time, and said that he had observed that 
yellow pine doors were installed there by 
another firm. “I asked the workmen on the 
job how they like them,” said Mr. Willingham. 
“They replied, ‘None better, but they’re too 
heavy. That's your trouble. They are too 
heavy. We can sell yellow pine and we must 
sell it.” 

Frank M. Durant, of Savannah, said that 
lumber is the poorest sold business in Amer- 
ica. “Probably yellow pine is furthest down 
the list,” he said, “because manufacturers have 
exploited other woods and sold the public on 
them. How many of you have salesmen who 
can sell their product?” 

The co6perative proposal was 
the ethical relations committee 


referred to 
with instruc- 


tions to work out a recommendation to the 
membership at a subsequent meeting. Mem- 
bers of this committee are Roy Nunnally, L. 
L. Daugherty and F. A. Durant, but the name 
of H. L. Demuth, of Brooks County, Fla., 
was added. 


H. G. McLean, of Ibbetson, Leppard & Co., 
Atlanta, presented the subject of “Cost Ac- 
counting.” He declared that many dealers have 
to wait twelve months to determine whether 
they have lost money or made money during 
the year. He showed that 5 percent off neces- 
sitates a 25 percent increase in volume to make 
the same return. 


“Better Methods of Merchandising” 


W. B. Willingham, sr., introduced Judge Mc- 
Kibben Lane who spoke on “Better Methods 
of Merchandising.” “Every line of business is 
oppressed by men who have no business in it,” 
he said. He referred to the “jack pots” of the 
lumber trade. “When I first heard of ‘jack 
pots’ I thought of it as a poker term,” he 
said. “But I find that it is an objectionable 
feature of the trade. You’ve got a lot to 
sell besides so many feet of lumber,” he said. 
“The ‘jack pot’ can go only so long selling 
knot holes and a few feet of lumber, but 
you’re in business to stay, willing to correct 





an error; the other is not. You men are pre. 
pared to stand behind your product. Every 
business has to have its standards.” 

Charles J. Bloch, a member of the Bigg 
County delegation to the lower house of the 
next general assembly, presented the subject 
of “Repeal of the Occupation Tax.” He told 
of the status of the fight against the law and 
how the Supreme Court of Georgia had de- 
clared it valid. He declared that the tax was 
unfair and discriminatory, on the face of it, 
and said that the act should be amended or 
repealed. 

Favors Repeal of Occupation Tax 

The convention went on record as favoring 
the repeal of the occupation tax. H. J. West 
stated that the Georgia Manufacturers’ Asgo- 
ciation also had given its support to the move- 
ment to bring about repeal. The matter was 
left in the hands of the legislative committee. 

A luncheon was served at the Hotel Lanier, 
following which some of the members played 
golf, visited the plant of the Case-Fowler 
Lumber Co. or went on sight-seeing trips over 
the city. 

At the luncheon resolutions were adopted 
expressing appreciation to the local commit- 
tee, headed by O. P. Willingham, jr., for the 
splendid entertainment provided for them. 


Telling the World About Lumber 


Kansas City, Mo., May 24.—Lumber as the 
supreme building material was given a mighty 
forward push today in a series of meetings 
held in Kansas City, one of these being a 
unique gathering of manufacturers and retail- 
ers and their salesmen at dinner at the Blue 
Hills Country Club, followed by a most con- 
structive confab on various business problems. 

In the afternoon was held the second meet- 
ing of southern pine salesmen held under the 
auspices of the Southern Pine Association in 
its effort to carry to the salesmen information 
regarding the qualities and merits of the prod- 
uct they are selling. There were sixty in at- 
tendance at this luncheon meeting at the 
Muehlebach Hotel. L. J. Marshall, in the ab- 
sence of Frank R. Watkins, chairman of the 
southern pine committee, acted as chairman. 
The other members of the committee are Don 
R. Bodwell and John H. Hatcher. 

After briefly telling the purpose of these 
salesmen’s meetings, Mr. Marshall introduced 
L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel of the 
Southern Pine Association; R. P. A. Johnson, 
of the Forest Products Laboratory at Mad- 
ison, Wis.; J. F. Carter, field representative of 
the Southern Pine Association, who has been 
leading the discussion at these salesmen’s 
meetings from Boston to Kansas City and 
from Chicago to New Orleans; and H. C. 
Eaton, of the Angelina County Lumber Co. 

Mr. Johnson’s talk was directed toward tell- 
ing the differences between the species of 
southern pine, of the qualities and uses to 
which each of the species should be put. He 
laid stress on the fact that there appears such 
a difference between the language used by a 
buyer and that used by a seller that it would 
seem some common language should be em- 
ployed so that both buyer and seller might 
thoroughly understand each order when it was 
placed. He called the salesmen’s attention to 
the fact that they should ascertain, where pos- 
sible, the uses to which each item in a bill was 
to be put, and should know whether that par- 
ticular grade or species should be used—that 
he should be well enough acquainted with 
such uses for each species and each grade that 
he could guide the retail lumberman. He 
pointed out that men selling other kinds of 
goods have this sort of training and are not 
only able but willing to aid their customers in 
making out an order. 

L. R. Putman, gave a brief outline of the 
activities of the Southern Pine Association, 
calling attention to the sales manual whicl 
is now being compiled by the association and 
is being offered to sales managers and sales- 


men as the uniform source for all informa- 
tion which they should have and should dis- 
seminate regarding the product they are sell- 
ing. He pointed out some of the weak-kneed 
policies in selling by showing that such weak- 
ness is caused by a lack of merchandising 
effort for the product and too wild a desire 
to merely sell another car of lumber without 
regard to much else than the shipment of that 
additional car. 

H. C. Eaton talked on flooring, bringing out 
points of authentic information which he had 
compiled, showing that Southern Pine flooring 
is being sold in by far the major number of 
states of the country, vet is meeting a kind 
of competition which can only be met by 
through acquaintance on the part of salesmen 
with their product. He carefully pointed out 
the fact that certain kinds of flooring mate- 
rials are actually being sold by specialty sales- 
men who know their product and how to 
present their case. He asked that the salesmen 
at once fortify themselves against competition 
by knowing at least as much about their own 
product as other salesmen know about theirs. 

Coming to the end of a long series of sales- 
men’s meetings during the last two months, 
extending over the entire eastern half of the 
United States, J. F. Carter laid particular 
stress on the need of salesmen obtaining copies 
of the new sales manual published by the 
Southern Pine Association, a loose-leaf book 
to which will be added special sheets on va-- 
rious items of southern pine from week to 
week as the authentic information is gathered 
and compiled. He stated that not enough of 
the sales managers realize what this work 
among the salesmen means to them as sales 
managers and to their mills, as shown by the 
fact that they are not urging their salesmen 
to attend—that practically the’ same companies 
are represented at all meetings from Kansas 
City to Boston, with a sprinkling here and 
there of other mill representatives. He took 
the attitude that the energy which is being 
expended by the Southern Pine Association 
should be sufficiently recognized by the sales 
managers to give them the urge to send their 
salesmen to such meetings, inasmuch as the 
meetings are held in every part of the coun- 
try and every salesman can attend some meet- 
ing if not in his particular territory. 


Lumber is a Specialty Product 


“We are selling a specialty product when 
selling southern pine just as much as is the 
fellow who is selling some wallboard, face 
brick or bath tubs, and the same education 


and training as regards his product is needed 
by the southern pine salesmen as by any 
other,” said Mr. Carter. “The sooner we 
realize that the telephone is not the proper 
method for selling lumber the more quickly 
we shall see an increase in sales volume.” 
A general discussion was precipitated by 
Chairman Marshall, in which perhaps ten 
salesmen expressed their opinions or presented 
questions and matters for discussion. 


When the general discussion had _ finished 
Reding Putman, from the Chicago office of 
the association, put on a test showing the rela- 
tive strengths of southern pine sheathing and 
Celotex, in which it was shown conclusively 
that some claims which are made by wood 
substitutes do not hold up; and a test of south- 
ern pine flooring was put on by J. F. Carter, 
this test to show the strength of flooring 
laid directly on joists, with bearings on two 
joists, end-matched bearing on one joist, and 
end matched having no bearing on joists, but 
floating in the floor by means of its end and 
side matches. A feature of this test was that 
a piece of flat grain southern pine flooring, 
12 inches long, end-matched, floating without 
resting on joists, withstood a pressure of 
1,250 pounds per square inch before failure 
took place, the failure being along the line of 
the side match, the first place which always 
fails. The end-match invariably stands up. 


Manufacturers and Retailers Banquet 


In the evening a dinner was served at the 
Blue Hills Country Club at which the lumber 
manufacturers and sales representatives head- 
quartered in Kansas City were the hosts to 
the retailers and their salesmen. This get- 
together event was an idea conceived by E. 
G. McLean, sales manager of the Buschow 
Lumber Co., headquartered at Kansas City, 
who believed that the educational campaign 
among sales representatives waged by the 
manufacturers’ associations would be just as 
interesting and valuable to the retailers as to 
the salesmen, and that they would welcome an 
opportunity to participate in these meetings. 
And they did. There were over 120 present 
at this dinner. 

The yard owners and sales managers sat 
at what the brilliant toastmaster, H. T. Ken- 
dall, sales manager of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City, called the “high table,” 
while the sales forces representing the manu- 
facturers and retailers sat at what he desig- 
nated as the “low table.” 

The principal speakers during the evening 
were E. E. Woods, secretary-manager of the 
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Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
sas City; Fred Bolman, of the Bolman Lum- 
ber Co., Leavenworth, Kans.; R. P. A. 
Johnson, of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis.; Chester J. Hogue, of the trade 
extension bureau of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association; L. R. Putman, merchan- 
dising counsellor of the Southern Pine 
Association, and R. G. Kimbell, engineer of 
the building code bureau of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. These 
speakers offered many suggestions as to how 
lumber markets might be extended and were 
unanimous in their commendation of meetings 


IP les I eI 


Piperism No. 6 
Closes June 30, 1927 


The letter for June is “S.” Each 
month the interest in piperisms is grow- 
ing. Every mail brings us examples of 
a new way of stating something about 
some interesting phase of the lumber 
business, or home building. It is grati- 
fying to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
know that a good many. lumber dealers 
are using these piperisms in their own 
advertisements, running a contest in 
their own local papers. 





Please remember that each piperism 
must be a complete sentence, each word 
beginning with the same letter and must 
say something about wood, lumber, 
home building, or the lumber industry. 


There is no limit to the number any 
contestant can send in; send in several, 
it increases the opportunity for a prize. 

No employee of the American Lum- 
berman will be allowed to enter the 








contest. 

Prizes this month— 
PE MEER ev ceineeecensetnodenem eas $5 
EE OIE. ciaicicccanssebvtdaarenmeen $3 
Rr NE ern re ree $2 
Pe I CRN sp cacdsesasoduceonses $1 


All entries must be addressed to Con- 
test Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL, 
plainly marked with the month of the 
contest, and must be in Contest Editor’s 
hands by the day the contest ends. 


See the Wanted and For Sale Depart- 
ments of this issue, and each succeeding 
week, for amusing and suggestive ex- 
amples of Peterpiperisms. 











The names of the winners of the prizes 
in the May contest will be published in 
our issue of June 11. 


IP IP IRIS M 


of the kind of the present, expressing hopes 
that such may soon be carried on throughout 
the country. 

Considerable attention was given to the sale 
of substitutes for wood by retailers, and those 
retailers present were very definite in their 
statements that more profit is made by a yard 
through the sale of lumber than through the 
sale of any substitute for it. Secretary Woods 
stated positively that the profits of the O. E. 
Woods Lumber Co., which operates a line of 
eight retail yards in this section, comes very 
largely through the sale of lumber and other 
wood products. He said that in cooperation 
with the merchandising department of the 
Southern Pine Association, a questionnaire is 
now ready to go out to every member of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association in an 
attempt to discover what lines carried by the 























dealers offer the best profits. The results of 
this questionnaire, Mr. Woods felt, would be 
very favorable to lumber. 

Wood shingles versus their various substi- 
tutes was Mr. Bolman’s subject. He said wood 
shingles offer much less sales resistance and 
are more profitable to the dealer. Mr. Johnson. 
told of the many attributes of lumber which, 
he declared, far excel the inherent qualities of 
its competitors. Mr. Hogue told of the recent 
advertising and promotion work carried on 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
in behalf of Douglas fir, and assured his 
hearers that this work would be aggressively 
continued. 

A series of interesting tests were next con- 
ducted by J. F. Carter and Reding Putman, 
of the Southern Pine Association, to show the 
strength and insulation qualities of lumber 
compared to substitute material. So favorable 
to lumber were these tests as to cause a great 
deal of comment. 

Building codes were discussed by Mr. Kim- 
bell, who told of the untiring efforts of sub- 
stitute manufacturers in framing building 
code provisions unfavorable to lumber. 

In discussing retail distribution of building 
materials, L. R. Putman declared that, as in 
the advancement of merchandising of any 
product, headway could only be made through 
the recognition of those portions of industry 
which are organized. “One of the weaknesses 
of our whole system is the lack of considera- 
tion given by manufacturers and retailers to 
members. of the various organizations, who 
stand for the best there is in business and in- 
dustry,” he said. In connection with trade 
extensicn, he said that as time goes on it will 
be found that the only way to obtain results 
is through the promotion of the American 
Lumber Standards—and that means grade- 
marked stock. The reason for the lack of 
profits in retail yards, he declared, is that the 
materials they sell are not standardized. 

The success of this meeting was such that 
it was decided to hold others, similar ones, 
from time to time, all educational. 


Northern Indiana Piners Organize 


SoutH Benp, Inp., May 23.—Through the 
activities of some of the lumber salesmen in 
northern Indiana, a luncheon and organiza- 
tion meeting of southern pine salesmen was 
held today at the Oliver Hotel, here, at which 
southern pine salesmen, both salaried and com- 
mission, of northern Indiana, and several from 
Indianapolis, were present. 

J. F. Carter, field representative of the 
Southern Pine Association, on his way from 
a meeting at Boston to one at Kansas City, 
stopped off at South Bend at the urgent re- 
quest of northern Indiana salesmen, to place 
before the lumber sellers the plans and ac- 
tivities of the Southern Pine Association in 
organizing the salesmen for better merchan- 
dising. 

The meeting, as soon as the general purpose 
of the association was explained, broke all for- 
malities and started a series of discussions on 
topics of interest to the salesmen. 

“But,” said E. Darling, of the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., after the meeting, 
“though these meetings are of the greatest 
possible benefit to the salesmen of southern 
pine, we need more help from the association 
—we should reach out to the architects, the 
contractors and the retailers of lumber, not by 
mail only, but just as these meetings are, by 
direct contact. There is a wonderful lot of 
propaganda work to be done, much explaining 
away of false impressions which have arisen, 
and this can best be done, in my judgment, 
by having these meetings, or like meetings, 
include architects, contractors and the retail- 
ers of lumber.” 


Commodity Prices Fall 


Campripce, MAss., May 23.—The Harvard 
University wholesale commodity price index 
declined to 137.9 for the week ended May 18 
from 138.2 for the week ended May 11. 





Height 5%”, length 1034”, 
width 64”. 


This Cedar Chest 
FREE to you 


Here is an unusual FREE Offer of a beauti- 
ful metal trimmed Treasure Chest or Vanity 
Box that will be a delight to every girl’s heart. 

Made from Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, 
silk lined, mirror in top, large size with Corbin 
lock and key, given away FREE. With every 
LCL order of Oak and Maple flooring of 1,000 
ft. or more at LCL prices we will deliver to 
you prepaid one of these useful Treasure 
Chests FREE. 

Just cut this out, pin to your order and you 
will get this unique Treasure Chest without 
charge. Price without order $3.50; West of 
Denver $4.00. Flooring shipped direct from 
mill, or locally from Chicago. Any quantity, 
delivered anywhere. 


E. BARTHOLOMEW Co 


NEW ADDRESS—3403 WEST 48TH PLACE 
Phone Virginia 0200 CHICAGO 
5-28-27 
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Seeking a | 
New Site? | 

For thirty-seven years we have been 
_ designing and building sawmills and 
| woodworking plants. This close con- 
tact with the lumber industry, and our 
intimate knowledge of timberlands, 
topography, etc., will prove helpful to. |} 
mill men seeking new mill sites. i}! 

Write today for names of lumber 
manufacturers we have helped, and lo-: 
cation of mills we designed and built. 


HRALL&SHEA | 


MECHANICAL SAWMILL ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS » 
Lake Charles, La. 
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| Fix Your Credit Loss 


| in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 
| Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
! is determined in advance and nothing can 
| increase it. : 

' The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 























511 Locust St. 1751 Ill. Mer. Bank Bldg. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg., 
| St. Louis; Me. Chicago. Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Much is Said 
About Lumber 
Merchandising 


but the dealers who are 
going out after the sale of 
homes complete are the 
fellows who are putting into 
practice the first direct 
method of merchandising 
building material. By first 
getting people in the notion 
of building a home they are 
making more sales of lum- 
ber and other kinds of build- 
ing material. In order toen- 
courage the selling of the 
home building idea we have 
prepared a 


New Home 


Plan Book 


showing 23 modern and up- 
to-date house plans. Every 
dealer who is trying to cre- 
ate more businessin his town 
should have a copy of this 
book to show to prospective 
home builders. Get them 
thinking about a home and 
the sale of material will soon 
follow in logical order. 


Write us today for your FREE 
copy and watch the American 
Lumberman for“‘Ready Made” 
ads on these homes to use in 
your local newspaper. 


American fiumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 
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What rhe Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


June 7—Dimension Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Palmer House, Chicago. 


June 14—Kansas-Nebraska “Border Line” Retail- 
ers, St. Marys, Kan. 


June 16—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association. 
Washington Restaurant, Newark, N, J. Spring 
meeting. 

June 17-19—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, Monte 
Vista Hotel, Flagstaff, Ariz. Annual. 


June 21—Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chi- 
cago, Beverly Country Club, Chicago. Annual 
tournament. 


June 21-22—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Midsummer 
meeting. 

June 22—Southern Pine Association, Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn, Semiannual. 

June 23—Southwestern Missouri Lumbermen’'s As- 
sociation, Springfield, Mo. Organization meet- 
ing. 


June 23-24—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, §S. 
Semiannual. 


July 29—Northwest Lumbermen’s Golf Tourna- 
ment, Tacoma Country & Golf Club, Tacoma, 
Wash. Annual. 


Aug. 22-28—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 

Sept. 15-16—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Border Line Retailers to Meet 

Kansas City, Mo., May 24—A large at- 
tendance is expected at the Kansas-Nebraska 
“horder-line” meeting of retailers to be held at 
St. Mary’s, Kan., June 14. E. E. Woods, 
secretary-manager of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, will attend, and invita- 
tions have been sent to all retailers along the 
Kansas-Nebraska State line. A similar meet- 
ing held in Falls City, Neb., last year was a 
big success. 


Long Island Dealers’ Annual 

New York, May 23.—The annual meeting 
of the Long Island Dealers’ Association will 
be held Wednesday, June 15, but the place has 
not been decided. The 1927 convention un- 
doubtedly finds the Long Island association in 
far better shape than it has ever been and 
its activities much more varied. The associa- 
tion recently opened an office at 257 Franklin 
Avenue, Mineola, L. I., with the idea of put- 
ting the organization in closer touch with the 
membership and affording the dealers greater 
opportunity to use the association’s facilities. 


Dimension Manufacturers to Meet 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 23.—Announcement 
is made by E. C. Kratsch, secretary of the 
Dimension Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, this city, that a meeting of the organiza- 
tion has been called for June 7 to be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago. “The prime pur- 
pose of the meeting,” the announcement states, 
“will be to consider further proposals from the 
uniform cost committee. Acting on the sug- 
gestion of Chairman Wiley, E. F. Lindewirth, 
of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., has pre- 
pared a series of cost forms necessary for the 
practical operation of the proposed system. 
These forms and their detailed explanations 
will be in the hands of the members of the 
cost committees for their consideration prior 
to our June 7 meeting, at which time the com- 
mittee recommendations will be taken up by 
the general membership.” 


A “Home-made Convention” 


Cuariotte, N. C., May 23.—Secretary Vic- 
tor W. Wheeler, of the Carolina Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, this city, announces 
that the fifth summer convention of the or- 
ganization to be held June 23 and 24 at the 
Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., is to be 
characterized as a “home-made convention,” 


presumably from the nature of the program 
that is being prepared. Thornton Estes, presj- 
dent of the Estes Lumber Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., will be one of the principal speakers at the 
convention, as will W. Clement Moore, of 
Wolfe & Co., accountants. His subject will be 
“Progress with Profit.” 

Secretary Wheeler also announces that after 
June 1 the association headquarters will be 
located at 603 Builders Building, Charlotte. 


New Jersey Spring Meeting 

New York, May 25.—The spring meeting of 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association will 
be held on Thursday, June 16, at the Washing- 
ton Restaurant, in Newark. The morning 
session will start at 10:30 and the afternoon 
meeting immediately following a _ mid-day 
luncheon. Dealers who are non-members of the 
association are especially invited to be present. 


Southwest Missourians to Organize 


Kansas City, Mo., May 24.—Southwestern 
Missouri is the only section of this State 
which has not had a regional organization of 
lumber retailers, and the rapid growth of that 
section has made such an organization a neces- 
sity, so a meeting has been called for June 23 
at Springfield to organize the Southwestern 
Missouri Lumbermens’ Association. E. E. 
Woods, secretary-manager of the Southwest- 
ern, will attend the meeting to direct the or- 
ganization. 


Toronto Wholesalers in Meeting 


Toronto, Ont., May 23.—The _ regular 
monthly meeting of the Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held on May 16 in 
the dining room of the Toronto Board of 
Trade. There was a good attendance, and 
addresses were delivered by D. C. Johnston, of 
the Union Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, who 
spoke on “Efficiency in the Association,” and 
George Wilson, manager of the White Pine 
Bureau, Toronto, who addressed the meeting 
on “Affiliation with the White Pine Bureau.” 

It was decided to hold the annual picnic of 
the lumbermen, which will embrace whole- 
salers, members of the Hoo-Hoo club and re- 
tailers, about the middle of June. L. D. Bar- 
clay, chairman of the association, welcomed 
as a new member, the Atlas Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Toronto, which was represented at 
the meeting by W. Scheiss. 

The association decided to send a bouquet of 
flowers to R. Laidlaw, veteran head of the 
R. Laidlow Lumber Co., Toronto, on the occa- 
sion of his ninetieth birthday, celebrated on 
May 17. It was also decided to forward a 
floral remembrance to T. A. Paterson, manager 
of Mickle-Dyment & Son, Toronto, who re- 
cently underwent an operation in the Toronto 
General Hospital. 


Illinois District Activities 


Peorta, Itt., May 25.—The fourth district 
meeting of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association was held yesterday at the 
Jefferson Hotel here, seventy members being 
present. Russell F. Hunter presided as C. C. 
Ridinger, official district chairman, could not 
be present on account of the storm. J. W. 
Mackemer, president of the State association, 
gave an emphatic and interesting talk on dealer 
cooperation. 

Don Critchfield, representing the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau, gave an illustrated chart talk 
explaining the services that the bureau is ren- 
dering the retail lumbermen and _ presented 
facts concerning Douglas fir and West Coast 
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hemlock that may be used by the retailers in 
selling these woods. 

Prof. R. J. Hoyle, formerly with the forest 
utilization department of the New York State 
College of Forestry, who is now with the West 
Coast Lumber Bureau, explained the advan- 
tages of the retailer selling short lengths. 

J. F.. Bryan, State secretary, and W. G. 
Joyce, field secretary, told of the Illinois as- 
sociation’s activities. Mr. Bryan gave an opti- 
mistic talk showing that there is a silver lin- 
ing in every cloud and that the lumbermen 
of Illinois can expect the year 1927 to round 
out with a good volume of business. 

A playlet entitled, “The Old Lumber Yard 
ys, the New Lumber Store,” was put on by 
C. J. Blanchard of the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau, Mr. Blanchard acting the part of 
Mr. Mossback and also Mr. Livewire. Walt 
Musser, of the Allen Lumber Co., Peoria, Miss 
O’Bryan and Arthur Siegel, of the Proctor 
Lumber Co., took the parts of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones and George Smith, the contractor, res- 
pectively. The playlet was enjoyed by all 
the lumbermen, and to some of them the old 
lumber yard brought to mind some things in 
connection with their own businesses. 

Other district meetings of the Illinois asso- 
ciation at which representatives of the West 
Coast Lumber Bureau will be present include 
Galesburg, June 3; Springfield, June 8; East 
St. Louis, June 9: with meetings at Blooming- 
ton and Rockford on dates yet to be set. 

Representatives of the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau plan to hold district meetings in Indi- 
ana and Ohio when they complete the Illinois 
schedule. Invitations and menus for each meet- 
ing are printed on thin slabs of fir 51%x8™% 
inches in size and distributed to the attend- 
ants. 


Illinois District Meeting at Effingham 


EFFINGHAM, I1L., May 23.—More than fifty 
lumbermen and their ladies attended a district 
meeting of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association held here at the Benwood 
Hotel last Thursday. Fifteen counties in this 
section of the state were represented at the 
meeting, which was presided over by H. Son- 
neman and began with a noon luncheon. Fea- 
tures of the meeting were a talk by Don 
Critchfield, representing the West Coast Lum- 
ber Bureau, on the uses and merits of fir, and 
a playlet in two acts, also put on by the West 
Coast bureau, depicting the lumber yard of 20 
years ago operated by Mr. “Mossback,” and 
that of the present day conducted by Mr. 
“Livewire.” C. J. Blanchard, a former retail 
lumberman, took the chief part in presenting 
the old and the modern way of conducting a 
retail yard. 

John M. Simpson, of the W. M. Simpson 
Lumber Co., gave an excellent address on 
“Keeping Busy in Your Own Neighborhood,” 
and there were a number of other speakers, 
including J. F. Bryan, secretary of the Illinois 
State association. [Mr. Simpson’s address in 
full appears on page 43 of this issue —EpiTor. | 


How Far Can You Throw a Boomerang ? 


SEATTLE, WasuH., May 21.—In his regular 
weekly letter to the members, Roy A. Dailey. 
manager north Coast district, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, under the 
above caption discusses a question that 1s 
worthy of serious consideration. In his let- 
ter, Mr. Dailey says: 

Not long ago, a Coast buyer for a large retail firm 
operating yards in the middle West, rather heatedly 
reported tn this office that a Coast (non-member) 
wholesaler had boldly disregarded the industry’s an 
cient and honorable code of ethics to the extent of 
selling a bill of lumber direct to a contractor (or 
maybe it was a consumer) located in his firm’s terri- 
tory. 

Our investigation developed the following facts: 
That this Coast buyer was under instructions to dis- 
regard the wholesalers and purchase his firm’s lum- 
ber requirements direct from the mills as close as 
possible (and it’s mighty close) to wholesale prices, 
on retail terms of payment. That the retail firm con- 
sidered itself under no obligation to consider the 
wholesaler in its purchasing policy, but neverthe- 
less the wholesaler was expected to religiously refrain 
from trying to do any business in the retaijler’s ter- 





ritory, but should perhaps patiently await a change 
of heart on the part of the retailer which might some 
time result in his offering the wholesaler a few crusts 
from the banquet. 

This should not be construed as an attempt to 
suggest rules for the conduct of any firm’s business, 
but simply to point out the rather obvious conclusion 
that having adopted this policy, such firms should not 
feel so badly sinned against if, in some instances, the 
changing trend of thimgs forces the wholesaler to 
adopt a reciprocal policy which might leave certain 
retailers as far out of the picture as those retailers 
have left the wholesaler in their plans. 

In the proceedings of all the local and national 
lumber conventions held this winter and spring, these 
salient conclusions stand out most prominently: 

First, manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers alike 
have expressed their recognition of each other’s func- 
tions, rights and obligations. 

Second, there never was a time in lumber his- 
tory when close codperation between the three main 
branches was so essential to success. All any fair- 
minded manufacturer or wholesaler asks is an “even 
break” with his legitimate competitors, but history 
has proved that lamentable consequences ensue when 
open discrimination is shown against any particular 
branch of the industry. 

A “horrible example’ of the results of alleged 
discrimination against the wholesale distributer by 
certain large retail firms exists in the western Cana- 
dian provinces today. The growing menace of “direct 
to consumer” shipments of lumber products in that 
district by Coast and Mountain shippers has become 
one of the gravest problems faced by the retailers 
who are being forced to adopt all sorts of retaliatory 
measure to combat the movement. As Mr. Cheney 
pointed out in his Chicago speech the other day, “This 
inter-distributer competition has often proved to be 
an even greater cause of individual business deaths 
that the other types of the new competition.” 

Coéperators, you know, are of two kinds. Those 
who expect codperation—and those who really codp- 
erate. It might be well for some firms to carefully 
consider the question, “How far can you throw a 
boomerang before it starts back?” 


Seas: 


Erie Dealers Confer 

PitrspurGH, Pa., May 24.—Four officials of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania were present at a meeting in 
the Lawrence Hotel in Erie, last Saturday 
night, of the lumber dealers in that city. The 
meeting was well attended and reports from 
the dealers present indicated that the lumber 
industry in Erie and vicinity is enjoying a 
fair volume of business. Officials of the State 
association in attendance were: MHart B. 
Daugherty of Indiana, Pa., president; G. P. 
Textor, Wilkinsburg, treasurer; B. K. Barnett, 
Charleroi, a director, and R. F. McCrea, of 
Pittsburgh, assistant secretary. 


Managers Meet at Model Plant 


BrrMINGHAM, ALA., May 17.— The regular 
May meeting of the Alabama-West Florida 
Mill Managers’ Association was held today at 
the plant of the E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., 
Riderwood, Ala., with a considerable attend- 
ance. The members and their guests inspected 
their host’s modern and efficient plant thor- 
oughly and found a great many things of in- 
terest. The company specializes very largely 
on 3-inch flooring, part of the production be- 
ing end-matched. 

The visitors were entertained at luncheon by 
C. W. Niehuss, manager of the E. E. Jackson 
Lumber Co. During this enjoyable affair, E. E. 
Todd, manager of the company’s land and 
timber department for thirty years and a great 
nature lover, read an excellent .poem of his 
own composition entitled “Oh, Stately Pine.” 

Following luncheon a round table discussion 
was held, consideration being given to a num- 
ber of important southern pine production prob- 
lems. Kiln drying to proper moisture content, 
production of dimension sizes required by 
automobile and other industrial concerns and 
the care of lumber from the time it leaves the 
saw until it is loaded for shipment were among 
the subjects discussed. Much time was also 
given to a review of the provision of Alabama’s 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and to proposed 
amendments. It was the unanimous view that 
this Act is one of the fairest and best balanced 
enacted in the Union and that it should have 
full support from manufacturers. Several urged 
closer study of Alabama’s forestry law, point- 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 
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Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 
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Some Attractive Values 


4/4 Birch No. 1C. &B....350,000" 8/4 Maple No. 2 Common.,75,000" 

4/4 Birch No.2 Com.._-.. 75,000’ 4/4 Basswood No.1 C.&B..45,000" 

4/4 Birch No. 3 Com......, 150,000’ 8/4 Basswood No.1C.&B..28,000" 

4/4 Maple No. 1C. & B.....75,000" 8/4 Basswood No.2 Com. ..18,000" 

8/4 Maple No.1C.&B....100,000" 8/4 Ash and ElmL. R.......10,000° 
Hemlock Lath 4’ and 32” 


Write for description and prices. 


Hales Timber Go., Inc. 


FIFIELD, WISCONSIN 


JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munisjng, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech 
Basswood, Hemlock,Pine 
Spruce. Cedar Shingles 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 

















Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window rames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


17= 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


























Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller | 


Awell known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages, 5x7 inches, red water- 
grained flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 
blue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00. Pocket edition, 3x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 


Ain Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blue Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| Dependable Wire 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
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ing out that lumbermen should give more con- 
sideration to the protection of seedlings and 
young forests from fire—the most serious 
handicap to reforesting cut-over areas. Turpen- 
tining methods and the effect of turpentining 
on the grades of lumber were also discussed. 
Market conditions were reported as improving, 
all present having noted freer buying during 
the last two or three weeks. 

F. A. Mullett, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Quitman, Miss., and vice president of the Mis- 
sissippi Mill Managers’ Association, brought 
greetings from his organization. 

The association accepted the invitation of 
W. M. Nichols, manager of the Pioneer Lum- 
ber Co., Elrod, Ala., to hold the next meeting 
at that plant. 

After adjournment the members visited the 
home of Mr. Niehuss to inspect a handsome 
example of parquetry flooring of heart and sap 
rift, selected for color, and matched and laid 
in 15-inch squares. This treatment represented 
an interesting example of what may be done 
with southern pine flooring. 


Association Handles Maiden Order 


New Orveans, La., May 24.— The Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
today announced the sale, through the Lee 
Lumber Co., of Memphis, of approximately 2,- 
000,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine to be used 
in construction of the first unit of the Tri- 
State Compress at Memphis. The sale was 
completed last week, deliveries are to began 
this week and to be completed within thirty 
days. The order is today being divided and 
distributed among the association’s subscriber 
mills. 

In confirming the report of the transaction 
today, Secretary-manager O. N. Cloud said: 

This is the “‘maiden order” to be handled by the 
association in its own name as provided for in our 
articles of incorporation and agreement recently filed 
under the laws of Delaware. It is in this field and 
in handling business of this character that the as- 
sociation will function primarily. The ability to 
underwrite large orders and distribute business among 
member mills, with the assurance that the contract will 
be handled strictly in keeping with the customer’s 
desires, has without exception met with cordial 
come from the distributing and consuming trade. 


wel- 


In this branch of its activities, it is under- 
stood, the association will deal with large in- 
dustrial business and with such special orders 
as no individual mill can handle within the 
time required. 


Planning Trade Extension Program 


_The National Lumber Trade Extension 
Committee held its first meeting in Chicago 
this week since announcement was made at 
the annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association that the million- 
dollars-a-year-for-five-years trade extension 


_ fund had been secured, this meeting occupy- 


ing two days and being held at the new 
Stevens Hotel. The personnel of the com- 
mittee is as follows: John L. Kaul, ex-offi- 
cio; H. B. Hewes, chairman; A. Triesch- 
mann, vice chairman; W. R. McMillan, Wal- 
ter Robison, M. W. Stark, Fred Darnell. 
J. L. Camp, Charles F. Anderson, R. B. 
Goodman, O. T. Swan, S. L. Coy, A. A. D. 
Rahn, J. H. Dowling, C. V. Patterson, R. B. 
White, M. L. Fleishel, J. D. Tennant, George 
S. Long, J. P. Hennessey, A. W. Cooper 
and Wilson Compton. 

In addition to members of the committee 
who attended this meeting, there were pres- 
ent C. W. Nelson, of St. Louis; Chester 
Hogue and R. W. Vinnedge, of Seattle, and 
H. C. Berckes, secretary Southern Pine As- 
sociation, New Orleans. 

After full discussion of the matter in all 
its phases, a general outline of the National 
trade extension work was mapped out and 
approved, which includes services in the mill- 
work and wooden box field. <A plan also 
was approved for securing representation 
from cooperating groups upon the trade ex- 
tension committee. 

The committee gave serious consideration 
to the employment of a trade extension man- 





ager, the selection of an advertising agency 
and essential features of the advertising and 
publicity campaign. These selections, how- 
ever, have not yet been made. The commit- 
tee probably will hold another meeting in 
Chicago within the next three weeks, at 
which time definite plans will be announced 
and the program be put under way. 


Cooperage Grade Rule Changes 


St. Louis, Mo., May 23—A number of 
changes in the grade rules and specifications of 
cooperage stock were made at the meetings of 
the various groups of the Associated Cooper- 
age Industries of America at the association’s 
annual convention held recently in St. Louis, 
it is announced in a bulletin just issued by 
C. G. Hirt, secretary-manager. 

The change in the grade rules and specifica- 
tions covering slack cooperage stock follow: 

Paragraph 21, page 3. 
lows and to become effective Nov. 10, 1927: 

“Mill run apple barrel staves, unless otherwise 
specified shall be cut six staves to two inches in 
thickness and shal! consist of the run of the mill 
from the regular run of stave logs. An average 
of not less than 60 percent of the staves to be bright 
on the outside. At least 40 percent of all staves 
to be No. 1 with respect to manufacture and timber 
All mill run apple barrel staves, unless otherwise 
specified, shall be jointed with 19/32-inch bilge.” 
Changes in the grade rules and specifications cov- 

ering tight cooperage stock follow: 

“Section 11%, Page 7—Gum Mixed Timber. Un.- 
less otherwise specified, gum mfxed timber may in- 
clude sycamore, ash, elm, cottonwood, maple, bass. 
wood and beech.” ; 

“Section 14, Page 7—Wood Want on Tight Staves. 
On tight staves it will be permissible to leave wood 
want of not to exceed one-eighth of an inch on the 
bilge of the stave.” 

Section 14, Page 12, covering tight keg heading is 
amended by adding: 


is amended to read as fol- 


shall be specified 
glued heading is 


“In ordering keg heading it 
whether dowelled and flagged or 
desired.” 
“Section 14%, Page 13—Wood Want on Tight 
Heading. On tight heading it will be permissible to 
leave wood want of not to exceed one-eighth of an 
inch on the inside of the heading.” 

“Section 22, Page 15—Bourbon Heading Square. 
On bourbon heading square 10 percent cants shall be 
accepted, account visible defects that will turn out.” 


Decision in Timber Tax Case 
(Continued from page 51) 


We have heretofore held that our findings of _ fact 
as to one year are not conclusive’ as to any other 
year, and we have no hesitation in applying the same 
rule as to conclusions of fact made by the commis- 


sioner. To hold otherwise would be to perpetuate the 
error of fact if one were made, and this we will 
not do. 


It was the contention of the commissioner 
that the original March 1, 1913, valuation was 
due to gross error. 

The Board of Tax Appeals is now hearing 
arguments in the so called Ford tax suit, in- 
volving something like $30,000,000, one com- 
missioner of internal revenue having fixed the 
value of the stock of the Ford Motor Co. at a 
figure which subsequently was held to be erro- 
neous, and the present commissioner having 
served notice of a very large deficiency grow- 
ing out of this fact. The burden of the argu- 
ment of counsel for the petitioners in this suit 
is that once a specific value had been placed on 
this stock it could not be changed one way or 
the other. The case in this respect would seem 
to be on all fours with the Boyne City Lumber 
Co. case. 

Counsel for the Boyne City company have 
filed in the United States district court in 
Grand Rapids a suit primarily for the purpose 
of protecting certain claims growing out of 
1919 and 1920 taxes against the statute of limi- 
tations. They plan to move an amendment in 
order to bring the facts of the 1918 case into 
this judicial proceeding, which involves the 
same points as to the other two years. 





THERE WERE exported from Vancouver Island 
to the United States during March, 1927, 10,- 
246,000 feet of lumber valued at $193,284. 
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That Swedish Fellow 


Since people mobbed him when he landed, 
And Lindbergh suffered other ways, 
Perhaps he might as well be handed 
This little tribute of our praise. 
Our famous transatlantic rover 
Will find his troubles aren’t over, 
For speeches now the world will spout him, 
And bards write poetry about him. 


I don’t know many aviators, 
But Scandinavians? Well, yes. 
For I grew up among their paters, 
I know their habits more or less. 
They did not do a lot of talking 
When they. were working, they were walking, 
Yet many a Swede behind an edger 
Put many a profit on the ledger. 


In Michigan, and Minnesota, 
And in Wisconsin, there they are, 
And some have drifted to Dakota, 
And Ioway, and States afar. 
A little farm was what they made for, 
And now they have (I'll bet it’s paid for), 
They made a clearing with their axes, 
And settled down, and paid their taxes. 


I’ve noticed this about the Johnsons, 
The Olsons, Petersons and all 

The Nelsons, Larsons and the Swansons, 
And other fellows I recall: 

They didn’t do a lot of bragging, 

They only labored, never lagging, 
With strength and courage undiminished 
Until the work to do was finished. 


So, when I heard about the capers 
Of men who meant to cross the sea, 

And read their names in all the papers, 
I know the way it looked to me: 

I knew if anyone could do it, 

If one American came through it, 
Would not give in, and not turn yellow, 
I knew ’twould be that Swedish fellow. 


We See b’ the Papers 


One way to live to a ripe old age is to 
commit a murder. 


We feel sure our Cubs are soon going to 
have one of their dizzy spells. 


A land bank seems to have a good many of 
the qualities of a sand bank. 


Rogers Hornsby used to like to go to the 
races, so St. Louis let him go. 

One peculiarity of our weather seems to 
be that summer isn’t here even after it arrives. 

But there is this to be said for Hornsby: 
there is no record that he ever went to a dog- 
race. 

Traffic conditions on the grand circle are 
getting almost as bad as they were in the 
English Channel. 

_ One difficulty about the President’s vacation 
is that so many tourists will want to keep 
cool with Coolidge. 

The fellows who are yelling that prohibition 
was forced on them are the same fellows who 
are forcing jazz on us. 


Mr. Hughes says he is too old to run for 
President. Evidently he has found some sil- 
ver threads among the gold. 

We don’t blame Mr. Hughes a bit. He pro- 
posed once and was refused. Now let her 
keep the man she has, darn her. 

If your boy doesn’t want to go into the lum- 
ber business, remember that William Penn was 
a pacifist and his father an admiral. 

It is pretty hard to believe in this evolution 
theory after listening to a radio program. It 
looks like we are about where we started. 

Mr. Loree and the Van Swearingen boys are 
beginning to suspect that President Coolidge 





has been appointing women to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, it is getting so hard to © 


suit. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is be- 
ginning to resemble that country banker who 
knew only one word, and that was “No!” 

Water is pouring into the “Sugar Bowl” in 
Louisiana. Now, if it had been the milk 
pitcher we wouldn’t have been so surprised. 


_In other words, while Mr. Hughes might 
like to be President, he isn’t carrying around 
any sashweight for his friend Mr. Coolidge. 


Between Trains 


DututH. Minn.—It was Bill Stayer, of 
Pittsburgh, who called us “of the U. S. A.” in 
his program one time, and we often feel that 
way about it. If we could vote legally in all 
of the American cities that seem like home 
to us, we could control the next presidential 
election, a thing, by the way, we wish we 
could do. But most of us, as a matter of 
fact, can’t even control our own vote. There 
are a lot of Democrats, for example, who 
would like to vote for Al Smith, but can’t be- 
cause he is a wet. Then there are a lot of 
Republicans who would like to vote for Cool- 
idge, but who are against a third term. They 
may have been holding the same job down 
themselves for twenty years, but, as far as 
public office is concerned, they believe, after 
you have had a good man a little while, the 
thing to do is to fire him. But what we 
started to say was that Duluth is one of our 
home towns. Some time, when we have time, 
we are going to give a waiting world our 
philosophy of life, and part of it has to do 
with towns. Whatever town we are in any day, 
that town is our home town for that day. We 
are glad to know its folks, and pleased to note 
its progress. There isn’t a town in the United 
States we aren’t proud of, unless it is Herrin. 
There isn’t any place we have ever landed 
that wasn’t a fine place to spend the day. There 
are always so many interesting places to go, 
so many fine folks to see. A man who can 
walk along a street of small homes and not see 
a hundred things to enthuse him, has some- 
thing the matter with him. 

Of course, it must be admitted that some 
towns are finer than others, and you espe- 
cially have to admit that when you are in 
Duluth. It was the Exchange Club which 
invited us here on this particular occasion. 
and filled a church for us, and filling a church 
in these times is no small thing to do. 


The Brooklet 


In boyhood days I had a dream, 
And still that boyish dream is mine, 
And yet to some it may not seem 
A dream of something very fine. 
But some time I would like to stand 
(Ah, yes, and have the title to it) 
Upon a little bit of land 
That has a brooklet running through it. 


I do not ask for prairie plains 
That reach beyond the farthest sight, 
I do not ask for waving grains 
And stretching miles in my own right. 
But oh, to have a little spot 
(And some time I am going to do it) 
Where I may come when days are hot 
And watch a brooklet running through it. 


And yet I know we all possess 
That very thing, if we could see, 
Yes, every man who lives, I guess, 
Finds life that very thing to be. 
We have our friends and babe and wife, 
A lovely land, if we but knew it, 
For, after all, that land is life, 
And love the brooket running through it. 
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5 Kinds of Flooring 
in Mixed Cars With 
5 Kinds of Trim 


Here is a real money-saving 
service for retail lumber deal- 
ers. All the floorings you sell 
and all the interior trim you 
sell in one car. 


This service enables you to 
carry small stocks without pay- 
ing a premium for L.C.L. ship- 
ments. You save money on 
freight, cut your stock invest- 
ment and increase your turn- 
over. 











All our stock is cut from fa- 
mous West Virginia timber— 
the finest in the land—the first 
choice of scores of furniture 
factories and manufacturers of 
interior trim. We maintain 
the highest standards of manu- 
facture. 


LI 






Give our money-saving 
mixed cars a trial. 





FLOORING— 


White Oak 
Red Oak 
Maple 
Birch 
Beech 


INTERIOR TRIM— 
Oak 
Chestnut 
Birch 
Poplar 
Basswood 
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Also all West Va. Hardwoods 
—air dried or kiln dried. 
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-_ THe MEADow RIVER 


LUMBER Co. 
RAINELLE, WEST VA. 
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is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. Our mills 
have a daily capacity of 


300,000 feet of 
BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N. C. PINE 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


right and our quality 
pe unexcelled in 
s 
>) 
Se 
0 


Partition, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Trim, 


You'll find our prices 
os) 

(o) 
| Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited 
for rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 


9th Floor Union 
Trust Building, 











Baltimore, Maryland 
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Why Worry 


about holding your trade when 
you can get lumber like our 
Ceiling 


N. C. Pine ie: 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine—rough 
or dressed—Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., "Ricumono: 


Bidg. 
RICHMOND. VA. 


Flooring 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Cummer Cypress Co. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath | 












| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Sell Us 
Your 


DIMENSION 
STOCK 


AND HARDWOODS 


The W. A. Noble Lumber Co. 
1206 First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
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Lumber Club Activities 


Activities of Nylta Club 


New York, May 24.—Conrad Pitcher, head 
of the Wright Lumber Co., was the guest of 
honor at “Nylta’s Surprise Testimonial,” given 
last Friday night in the National Republican 
Club on the eve of Mr. Pitcher’s departure on 
a pleasure trip for Europe. Mr. Pitcher’s up- 
State farm has become the mecca of New York 
lumbermen and he has frequently been the host 
of the club at dinners staged at the Republican 
club. All the members of Nylta were present 
and the dinner was in fact a "love-feast.” At 
the height of festivities, Frederick J. Bruce 
stepped forward and in behalf of the club pre- 
sented Mr. Pitcher with a motion picture out- 
fit, which the departing lumberman promised 
to use to good advantage in his travels. 

The concluding of the 1926-1927 season of 
the Nylta Club was held last Friday night at 
the club rooms in Grand Central Terminal, 
with Prof. Garratt, of Yale University, as the 
speaker, his subject being “Boxes and Crates.” 
He said that lumbermen by cutting lumber to 
proper sizes and otherwise promoting its use in 
box and crate making can prevent much of the 
intrusion now being made by substitute ma- 
terials. He said the time would never come 
when the wood box would not be in demand 
and it was up to the lumberman to prevent 
substitution of materials other than wood for 
such purposes. 


May Merge with Hoo-Hoo 

Macon, Ga., May 23.—At the May meeting 
of the Macon Lumbermen’s Club, held last 
Thursday night at the Hotel Lanier, commit- 
tees were appointed from that organization to 
confer with a committee from Hoo-Hoo, rela- 
tive to a proposal to merge the two organiza- 
tions. From the lumbermen President H. L. 
MacEwen appointed C. B. Pooser, R. H. Hill- 
man and Chris A. Walker. Representing Hoo- 
Hoo will be T. M. Willingham, N. S. Fritts 
and E. A. Burgstoff. The committee will re- 
port at the next meeting of the club, which 
will be held on June 16 at the Hotel Lanier. 


Tells Effects of Flood on Hardwood 


SHREVEPORT, La., May 23.—The Shreveport 
Lumbermen’s Club at last week’s meeting lis- 
tened to an informative talk by A. O. Davis, 
one of its members, on the effects of the flood 
on the hardwood industry in the Mississippi 
valley. He stated that there were 293 units; 
or mills, in the hardwood branch of the in- 
dustry alone in the valley, of which not less 
than 200 units are now idle because of the 
flood and will be obliged to remain so until 
logging operations can be resumed. 

These mills represent a capacity which has 
been cut off from daily production amounting 
to from 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 board feet, he 
said. This, he stated, represents 90 percent of 
the hardwood produced by this group of hard- 
wood mills. He stated that at a conservative 
estimate the loss by reason of the close-down 
alone, due to the overhead expense caused by 
the flood will amount to $250,000,000. 

The actual loss can not be estimated now, 
but is exceedingly large as overflowed lumber 
can not be used except by being run through 
brushing machines, and then being dressed, 
which represents a loss in footage of one- 
fourth, and also can only be marketed in Eu- 
rope as this country consumes very little 34-inch 
hardwood, he declared. He also stated that 
much of the lumber will be carried away by the 
flood, and will not be recovered. 

All these factors combine to make the loss 
beyond human power to estimate until after 
the damage has been taken into account, it 
was pointed out. He stated that there would 
likely be some effect of raising the price of 
yellow pine, because of sharp advances in the 
price of hardwood, as both these woods are 
used for interior trim. The railroads will also 
be affected as they require a great deal of 
material to repair damage. One of the ill 


effects, he declared, is the diminished buying 
power of hundreds of thousands of people and 
further, that the furniture trade is now in g 
state of perplexity as to how the flood will 
affect its sales. ll ad 
Holds Banquet and Dance 

Los ,ANGELES, CaLiF., May 21.—The East 
Los Angeles Lumbermen’s Club held its first 
banquet and dance at the Meadows Country 
Club, near Pomona, last week, a hundred lum- 
bermen and their guests attending. Robert 
Witter, president, acted as toastmaster. Among 
the guests who made short talks were Paul Hal- 
lingby, president of the California Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association; Charles C. Curran, vice- 
president of the California Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association; Fred A. Chapin, president of the 
San Bernardino Orange Belt Lumbermen’s 
Club; Charles Chapman, Orange County Lum- 
bermen’s Club; J. S. Billheimer, pioneer lum- 
berman of southern California; Kenneth Smith, 
Los Angeles; H. E. Park, Los Angeles, and 
W. Vanderwood, Glendale. 


Se2eeeeaeaeaaauae 

Difficulties in Obtaining Hardwoods 

CoLumBus, Onto, May 23.—The bi-monthly 
luncheon of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club 
of Columbus was held last Saturday, at which 
W. E. Morgan, head of the program commit- 
tee, gave an outline of the programs for future 
meetings, showing that a splendid array of top- 
ics has been worked out for presentation to 
the club. Addresses are to be given by promi- 
nent men in various lines of industry, and the 
club’s activities include a lumbermen’s picnic 
which is to occur in about a month. 

The speaker of the day was Landon C. Bell, 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. Mr. Bell’s 
address was given in his usual forceful and 
lucid manner, and was illustrated by over half 
a hundred lantern slides which gave the aud- 
ience some idea of the ruggedness of the 
mountains and the many difficulties encountered 
in obtaining the fine textured hardwoods of 
the Appalachians for the market. Mr. Bell 
described the topography of the Appalachian 
hardwood area and said: 

It is impossible to give one who has never been 
in the wilds of these mountains an adequate idea of 
the magnitude of the scale upon which nature has 
constructed in these mountains her grand panorama of 
diversified physical features of barbarity and splendor. 
The mountain ranges, the secondary ridges, thrown up 
to varying elevations running in every direction, in- 
tersecting each other, contending for the mastery of 
control not only of elevations but of the flow of the 
streams; rugged, almost perpendicular cliffs, abrupt 
and sloping mountain sides, narrow valleys with 
searcely an acre of level land, almost impenetrable 
ravines; streams in dry weather mere rivulets, at 
other times mountain torrents with the destructive 
power of a cataract, tumbling down the mountain 
sides with such steep descent as to approach at times 
the character of waterfalls, are among the principal 


elements which shape the problems of material han- 
dling in these sections. 


Discussing the logging methods employed, 
Mr. Bell said the territory where some of the 
trees grow is often so steep and inaccessible 
that neither railroads, tractors nor even horse 
teams can reach them. In such cases the logs 
are partly peeled, the ends scalped or rounded 
and they are then turned loase, end foremost, 
to slide by their own momentum on down the 
mountain side. In the language of the lum- 
berman, he said, this is known as “ballhooting.” 
After describing various methods of logging, 
loading the logs and getting them to the mills, 
Mr. Bell then said: 

In the typical hardwood plant about 150 different 
kinds, sizes, thicknesses and grades of lumber are 
produced, thus making the sorting and assembling 
of the miscellaneous production of the mill in the 
yard a most important and exacting matter. The 
process of grading and inspecting was then described. 
and Mr. Bell said: Incidentally this illustrates the 
wastage of a lot of lumber good for all practical pur- 
poses but which the more or less unscientific lumber 
grading rules make imperative. It is such wastes as 
this that the simplification and_ standardization of 


grading rules will do much to prevent. 
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Wisconsin Club Activities 


Three Meetings in Prospect 

Miu.waukee, Wis., May 23.—Don S. Mont- 
gomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, has three district 
club meetings booked for the first week in 
Iune. The Southwestern Wisconsin Lumber- 
men’s Club will meet at the Right House, 
Lancaster, on June 1, the Southern Wiscon- 
sin Lumbermen’s Club at Beloit on the fol- 
jowing day; and the Cloverland Lumber- 
men’s Club at Hermansville, Mich., on June 
4. Mr. Montgomery will attend each of these 
meetings. 


New District Club Formed 

Muscopa, Wis., May 23.—The eighteenth 
jumbermen’s district club was formed here 
on Wednesday, May 18, when dealers or- 
ganized the Lower Wisconsin River Lumber- 
men’s Club and elected Robert C. Cudd of 
the Gateway Lumber Co., Richland Center, 
as the first president. Edgar S. Engan, of 
Young & Co., Muscoda was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Don Montgomery, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was 
the main speaker, and in his talk told the 
dealers how they could profit through such 
a district club. He outlined the mutual bene- 
fits being derived by dealers in other district 
clubs of the State, and said that the prob- 
lems facing the retail lumber dealer in the 
State today are discussed at these meetings 
and worked out to good satisfaction. 

Hollow tile and face brick conditions in 
Wisconsin were discussed by two guest 
speakers. Henry M. Scott, district sales man- 
ager of the National Fireproofing Co., Chi- 
cago, talked on hollow tile merchandising 
problems, and R. L. Beutell of the Wiscon- 
sin Face & Fire Brick Co., Milwaukee, dis- 
cussed face brick as it affects the dealers. 

Another guest was John Young, pioneer 


lumberman of this district and father of 
Edward J. Young, prominent hardwood 
manufacturer of Madison, Wis. Although 


Mr. Young is 83 years of age, and almost 
totally blind, he takes a keen interest in the 
affairs of the lumber industry in all parts of 
the country and was especially delighted at 
being present at the first meeting of the 
club. 

The meeting followed a luncheon at noon, 
and was held in the local motion picture 
theater. Fourteen “orphan” dealers from 
Iowa, Richland, Sauk, and Grant counties, 
were present. They considered themselves 
“orphans” due to their being just in between 
several district clubs but too far away from 
anyone of them to be members. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
at Boscobel late in June. 


“Build a Home First” Is Club Topic 

SHEBOYGAN, Wis., May 25.— “Grade mark- 
ing of lumber is one of the reasons why 
the consumer does not have to beware of the 
seller in the lumber business today,” declared 
Hawley Wilbur, president of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, before the 
Eastern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club here 
Tuesday. “Conditions are changing in the lum- 
ber business and the consumer does not have 
to beware of the seller.” 

Mr. Wilbur discussed also the relations be- 
tween the lumber dealers themselves, and the 
dealers and contractors, and said that the easi- 
est way to make a profit is to become friendly 
with one’s competitor, and the easiest way to 
hold a good contractor as a customer is to help 
that contractor make a profit. He pointed out 
the necessity of educating the contractor in 
group meetings of contractors to a_ better 
understanding of commodities and materials. 

_ The meeting was held at the Hotel Foeste, 
following.a luncheon. In the absence of Presi- 


dent Frank Guse, jr., Don S. Montgomery, 
secretary of the State association, presided at 
the meeting. Previous to the talks, representa- 
tives of the Great Northern railway showed 
several reels of film of the Northwest and the 
region about Tacoma, to stimulate interest for 
the national convention. 

Clarence K. Arp, of the Pantzer Lumber Co., 
Sheboygan, told the club about the “Build a 
Home First” campaign which the Builders’ & 
Traders’ Exchange of Sheboygan is conducting. 
The idea is being promoted through the use of 
all kinds of advertising, including newspaper 
space, billboards, and signs on residences under 
construction. Mr. Arp said that it has been 
found that the people could not be persuaded 
to build homes unless the industry becomes in- 
terested and promotes the idea. 

The feature of the meeting was the presence 
of two former presidents of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association. They were 
Charles L. Schwartz, of Naperville, and E. S. 
Todd, of Aurora. Both are keenly interested 
in the work of lumbermen’s clubs and attended 
because of their enthusiasm for such clubs. 
They discussed the work of the clubs in IIli- 
nois, and complimented the Eastern Wisconsin 
Lumbermen’s Club and the Wisconsin associa- 
tion for their effective work in Wisconsin. 

A talk on the Hoo-Hoo Club was given by 
Vicegerent Snark E. A. Ehlert, of Milwaukee. 
C. H. Tate and R. A. Monlux spoke on the 
handling of cement in paper bags as compared 
with cloth bags. About 50 percent of the club 
members are now using paper bags for cement 
while the rest of the members are giving the 
paper bags serious thought. 

Following the talks and discussion the annual 
election of officers was held and William Flood, 
of the George T. Rayne Lumber Co., Plymouth, 
was elected president for the ensuing year, and 
Oscar Skillikorn, of the Barker Lumber & Fuel 
Co., Plymouth, was elected secretary-treasurer. 
The next meeting will be held at Elkhart Lake 
in about six weeks. 


| HOO-HOO DOINGS | 








News from Headquarters 

St. Louis, May 24.—Richard L. Ustick, 
of the Stanislaus Lumber Co., Modesto, Calif., 
has been appointed Vicegerent Snark for the 
Modesto district, of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, it was announced today at interna- 
tional headquarters of the order. The Modesto 
district is composed of Amador, Calaveras, 
Tuolumne, San Joaquin, Stanislaus and parts 
of Merced and Contra Costa counties. 

The State-wide meeting of New Jersey Hoo- 
Hoo and lumbermen, which had been scheduled 
for May 31, has been postponed to June 6. 
The meeting will be held at Newark, and 
“Parson” Peter A. Simpkin, chaplain of Hoo- 
Hoo, will be the speaker. Grover C. Perdue, 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., is in charge 
of arrangements. 


Give Farewell to Snark 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 24.—The Twin 
City Hoo-Hoo Club at its meeting last Thurs- 
day tendered a farewell to A. A. Hood, mem- 
ber of the club and Snark of the Universe, 
who has gone to El Paso, Tex., to become 
assistant to J. G. McNary, president of the 
Cady Lumber Corporation. 

The club, through T. T. Jones, W. G. Hollis, 
Tom Youngblood and Robert Hasslen, ex- 
pressed its regrets over the removal of this 
active and effective member but wished him 
success in his new field. Mr. Hood was given 
an appropriate gift as a token of apprecia- 
tion for his energetic work on behalf of the 
organization. 

Mr. Hood responded briefly, emphasizing the 
work being done by the organization. 














Yellow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


It’s easyto sell be- 
cause of its excep- 
tional strength 
and durability. 


R. W. WIER 


Lumber Company 
First National HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Bank Building, 
Distributors:—Wier Long Leaf LumberCo. 
Mills:—Wiergate, Texas. 
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Poplar Magnolia 
Oak Beech Gum 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
BOX SHOOKS 


Eastman - Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 
Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 


Bedna Young Lumber Co. 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers of 
QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK. 
GUM, ASH, POPLAR 


WHITE AND RED 
YOUR INQUIRIES APPRECIATED. 


Mutual Lumber Co., Inc. 


JACKSON, MISS. 
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O waiting. Immediate ship- 

ment from complete stocks 
in our warehouses and yards. 
Any concern within 600 miles 


of St. Louis can have 
Delivery in 48 Hours 


Twenty-seven railroads toship 
over. Mixed cars or L.C. L. 
finish, shed stock, bungalow 
and bevel siding. 


Let us quote you. 
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LUMBER Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





















Order From 
Old Timers” 


For more than forty years we have 
been manufacturing North Carolina 
Pine lumber for exacting buyers on 
the Atlantic Coast. Many of the old 
homesteads of New England were 
built with our lumber. Today these 
old homes stand as monuments to 
the durability of 


Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine 


Our many years experience and 
large, modern manufacturing facili- 
ties will prove helpful and profitable 
to you. Let us co-operate with you 
on future orders for North Carolina 
Pine yard and shed stock. 


Johnson & 


wasme™™® Wimsatt 
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Receipts from National Forests 


The Forest Service announces that receipts 
from the operation of the national forests dur- 
ing the first three quarters of the present fiscal 
year showed a gain of more than $90,000 over 
those of the corresponding period last year. 
The eight districts, which include all the na- 
tional forests in the United States and its 
territories, took in a total of $3,369,568.59 be- 
tween July 1, 1926, and March 31, 1927, com- 
pared with $3,278,558.03 in the first nine months 
of the preceding fiscal year. 

Sale of timber on the national forests, to be 
cut by private lumbering concerns or local 
settlers under Forest Service supervision, ac- 
counted for the major portion of the receipts, 
bringing in a total of $2,303,324.93 over the 
nine-month period. The next most important 
item was grazing fees for cattle and horses, 
amounting to $385,333.74, and those for sheep 
and goats, $281,349.17. 

The Northwestern district, which includes 
the national forests of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, took in the largest amount during the 
period, receipts totaling $923,867.26. The Cali- 
fornia district followed with $811,296.01. 


Airplanes for Forest Patrol Work 


During the coming fire season several Army 
airplanes will be put in service to help the for- 
est officers protect the national forests of Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest. Until re- 
cently it was thought the Army Air Corps 
would be unable to supply planes for this work 
during the coming summer and that as a re- 
sult the air patrol would have to be dispensed 
with or at least largely curtailed. Word has 
just been received by the Forest Service that 
planes will be available and plans are now 
under way for this season’s aerial patrol. 

From bases at Mather Field, near Sacra- 
mento, at Glendale, near Los Angeles, at 
Eugene Ore., and Seattle and Spokane the 
planes, piloted by Army Air Reserve officers 
temporarily in the employ of the Forest Serv- 
ice and accompanied by forest officers acting 
as observers, will make special flights when- 
ever an emergency arises. In cloudy or hazy 
weather and in regions where the atmosphere 
is heavy with the smoke of forest fires so 
that the visibility at ground lookouts is greatly 
reduced planes will take up the work of patrol. 
Airplanes are also called upon for patrol work 
after heavy electrical storms, which often set 
a number of fires in widely separated parts of 
the forest. 


Rehabilitation of Flood Areas 


Lewis E. Pierson, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Judge Ed- 
win B. Parker, chairman of the board of 
the chamber, and Robert R. Ellis, vice presi- 
dent of the chamber for the south Central 
States, have submitted to President Coolidge a 
plan devised by business interests looking to- 
ward immediate rehabilitation of the Missis- 
sippi flood areas. 

They also informed the President of the 
extent to which many wholesalers and manu- 
facturers are replacing, without cost, flood- 
ruined stocks of goods and reconditioning such 
damaged articles as may be salvaged. The 
President commended these wholesalers and 
manufacturers and gave cordial approval to 
the plan of business aid which the chamber’s 
officers have evolved, acting on a resolution 
adopted at the annual meeting held here early 
this month. 

Details of the plan remain to be worked 
out. The general program, however, contem- 
plates obtaining subscriptions to a fund which 
will be used to supplement local subscriptions, 
made in the affected southern States, by in- 
vesting in the capital stock of agricultural and 
other finance corporations, where an equal 
amount of local capital is subscribed, and 
where the need exists and sound business man- 
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agement is assured. Committees will be set 
up in various cities to assist in the effort and 
an executive committee will be named to ¢o- 
Ordinate the effort. 

The Federal farm loan board will codperate. 
The business interests in the three States most 
seriously affected already have secured liberal 
local subscriptions for the capital stock of three 
agricultural corporations. Their best efforts, 
however, will have to be supplemented by sub- 
scriptions from other parts of the country, to 
be used for both agricultural and other finance 
corporations. 

A committee will be appointed to study all 
factors involved in flood conrol, together with 
all proposed remedies, with definite’ recom- 
mendations to be placed before Congress in 
December. The creation of such a committee 
was authorized by the annual meeting, with 
a view to the national chamber making an im- 
portant contribution toward the solution of the 
important problem of devising means to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the present calamity. 


Handbook on New Mexico Forests 


The Forest Service has published Miscel- 
laneous Circular 89-M, “A Forest Fire Pre- 
vention Handbook for the Schools of New 
Mexico.” This circular will put into the hands 
of school teachers of that State valuable sug- 
gestions for interesting their pupils in the 
forests and their protectidén. The handbook 
was prepared on the theory that the educa- 
tion of young people to the value of the for- 
ests and the need for protecting them will do 
much toward preventing man-caused fires in 
the woods. 

During the five-year period 1921-25 there 
were 3,496 forest fires in the national forests 
of New Mexico. These fires destroyed timber 
on 91,639 acres and to extinguish them cost 
more than $171,000. The records indicate that 
1,400 of these fires were caused by human care- 
lessness. Copies of the circular may be had, 
as long as the supply lasts, on application to 
the District Forester, Forest Service, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 


Waste Product Research 

The possibility of converting a waste prod- 
uct of the paper industry into a necessary ma- 
terial used in the leather industry has been 
disclosed as a result of research conducted 
by the bureau of standards. In the manu- 
facture of pulp for use in paper making quan- 
tities of waste water containing organic mat- 
ters are run off into streams. Research 
has shown that these waste liquors can be 
so treated as to produce a material suitable 
for use in making leather. The bureau’s tests 
indicated that leather filled with these materials 
was equally as durable as leather filled with 
such tanning materials as chestnut wood and 
quebracho wood extracts. The bureau then in- 
vestigated the suitability of sulphite cellulose 
extracts (treated and concentrated waste 
liquors), for use in the actual tanning opera- 
tions. Chemical examinations of various ex- 
tracts showed them to contain usable amounts 
of materials which would firmly combine with 
hide to form leather. The color imparted by 
the use of these materials was found satis- 
factory. Actual tanning tests produced leather 
of good strength, wearing quality and appear- 
ance. (‘SSA 2222282 me 

Survey of Corporation Tax Field 

A thorough survey of the corporation tax 
field with a view to working out a permanent 
system of corporation taxation in the next 
session of Congress is recommended by Ogden 
L. Mills, under secretary of the treasury, 
in an article in the current number of Nation’s 
Business. Mr. Mills believes the corporation 
tax rate is out of line and should be revised. 

The purpose of the proposed survey, as out- 
lined by Mr. Mills, would be to ascertain 
“whether the burden is excessive, from the 
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standpoint of the prosperity of our industries ; 
whether it is distributed with some degree of 
equity; where it ultimately rests; whether it 
is wise to tax all corporations, irrespective of 
their character, on the same basis and at the 
same rate; the extent of the discrimination be- 
tween incorporated and unincorporated busi- 
nesses, and, finally, whether the high rate of 
the corporation income tax does not consti- 
tute serious discrimination against the small 
stockholder of small means.” 

“The matter is of real importance,” says 
Mr. Mills, “because of the present widespread 
investment in corporate stock on the part 
of millions whose income is strictly limited. 
Falling as their income does in the lower 
brackets, they would not be taxed were it de- 
rived from personal exertion, from real prop- 
erty or from other sources, at more than 1 per- 
cent or 2 percent,. but, through the corporation 
their proportionate share in the income of 
the latter is now taxed 13% percent. Formerly 
when the normal tax rate and the corporation 
rate were the same the exemption of divi- 
dends from normal tax took care of this situa- 
tion. But this is no longer true.” 

Ohio-Mississippi Station Director 

The Department of Agriculture announces 
the appointment of E. F. McCarthy, of the 
Forest Service, as director of the Ohio-Missis- 
sippi Valley Forest Experiment Station now 
being organized. Mr. McCarthy is a forester 
of wide experience and will at once take active 
charge of the establishment of this new station, 
which will be put on a working basis within 
the next month. 

The Ohio-Mississippi Valley Station will un- 
dertake the study of 
methods of timber 
growing and protecting 
timber crops, particu- 
larly for the benefit of 
the farmers, as well as 
of working out methods 
of making badly de- 





E. F. McCARTHY, 
Appointed Director Ohio- 


Mississippi Forest Ex- 
periment Station 





nuded cut-over forest 
lands more productive. 
The station’s field of 
activity will cover 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, western Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, 
and northern Arkansas, 
a region yet famous for its high quality hard- 
woods for furniture, veneers, and all similar 
uses. In this region forest planting looms as 
a considerable problem, as does also the method 
of forest management on important stream and 
bottom overflow lands. 

For the last six years Mr. McCarthy has 
been serving as assistant director of the Ap- 
palachian Forest Experiment Station with 
headquarters at Asheville, N. C. He received 
his forest training at the University of Michi- 
gan and for many years was assistant professor 
of forestry at the New York State College of 
Forestry, and later had charge of the forest 
ranger school at Wanakena, N. Y. He is well 
known to the lumber industry of the Appalach- 
ian Mountains, as well as in the spruce re- 
gion of New England, New York, and Canada, 
where he worked for some time. Mr. McCar- 
thy is well acquainted with the region in which 
he is to work, since he was employed by the 
Ohio State forestry department upon special 
forestry studies. 

At present Mr. McCarthy, in company with 
E. H. Clapp, assistant forester in charge of 
research in the Forest Service, is engaged in 
making a survey of the region to be served by 
the station in an endeavor to select a suitahJe 
location for the headquarters. It is expected 
that final decision as to headquarters will be 
announced about the middle of June. 








White House Roof Timber 


Sections of timber from the old White 
House roof probably will be scattered as relics 
to all parts of the country. Various organiza- 
tions are sending in requests for pieces of this 
wonderfully preserved wood to be turned into 
gavels. Museums also have requested pieces 
of the White House wood. While President 
Coolidge has not yet given any instructions 
concerning the disposition of this material, it 
is expected that the requests of museums will 
be granted and that permission may be given 
for converting some of the timber into gavels. 


Moth Quarantine to Be Lifted 


Thirteen towns in Vermont and two ih Con- 
necticut will be included in the barrier zone 
and in consequence will be released from the 
gipsy moth and brown tail moth quarantine 
July 1, according to an announcement by the 
Federal horticultural board, Department of 
Agriculture. The Vermont area, covering 475 
square miles, includes Berkshire, Richford, 
Enosburg, Montgomery, Bakersfield, Belvidere, 
Fletcher, Waterville, Cambridge, Underhill, 
Bolton, Huntington and Buels Gore. The area 
in Connecticut to be released covers 93 square 
miles and comprises Goshen and Litchfield. 


Hear About Pine Sales Plans 


Boston, Mass., May 23.—At the call of L. 
F. McAleer, chairman in New England of the 
salesmen’s organizations being formed by the 
Southern Pine Association, a meeting of sell- 
ers of southern pine, known in this territory 
as “hard pine,” was held last Friday at the 
Statler Hotel, starting with a luncheon at- 
tended by twelve of the most prominent whole- 
salers and salesmen of this item of lumber. 

J. F. Carter, field representative of the 
Southern Pine Association, the headquarters 
of which is in New Orleans, addressed the 
meeting, telling of the plans of the association, 
its efforts to organize all the sales force of 
southern pine for the spread of propaganda 
having to do with the merits of this lumber. 
Because of the absence of a set speaker to han- 
die the particular subject which was to have 
been discussed at this meeting, namely flooring, 
Mr. Carter took up the subject and explained 
the merits of southern pine flooring, at the 
time admitting that insufficient publicity had 
been given to a good flooring. 

End-matched flooring was discussed, Mr. 
Carter telling of the savings which have been 
effected by its use in the middle West and 
quoting figures which had been given to him 
by contractors and builders in Indiana, Illinois 
and Ohio. 

Going beyond the subject of flooring Mr. 
Carter also discussed the grade-marking pro- 
gram, the good construction program now be- 
ing fostered by the Southern Pine Association, 
and other activities of this sort. 

Ending his talk, he asked the salesmen to 
feel that they have common cause with the 
association as an organization, and requested 
that they place before him at this meeting, 
and also from time to time before the associ- 





ation, any of the sales resistances which they 


meet. 

This opened up the discussion, and each of 
those present took part, the discussion not ad- 
hering very closely to the subject of flooring 
but taking a trend, as Mr. Carter suggested, 
that followed other items than flooring. From 
this discussion a great deal of information was 
gathered by the representative of the Southern 
Pine Association, and enthusiasm was aroused 
which caused the establishment of a commit- 
tee for New England, Mr. McAleer being ap- 
pointed chairman, with Harry McDonough and 
George L. Bedford the other two members. 
This committee will call the next meeting 
promised for some time in July, immediately 
following the July 4 holiday season. 





On May 1 American shipyards were build- 
ing or under contract to build 55 wood ves- 
sels of 28,923 gross tons. compared with 60 
vessels of 35,562 tons on April 1. 











Long 
Wearing Flooring 
: for Warehouses 
For many years owners of fac- 
tory buildings and warehouses have 
used Michigan Hard Maple floor- 


ing because it offers the longest 
wear at the least maintenance cost. 


Old Reliable Maple flooring has 
a very compact fibre which makes 
it withstand considerable abuse for 
long periods of time. 


Our stock of hardwood flooring 
embraces a grade, width and thick- 
ness for every purpose. 


Probably 20% or better of all 
Maple, Birch and Beech flooring 
sold has been manufactured by us. 
Our flooring is truly the “Old Re- 
liable’ in every sense of the word 
and will sell readily for you. 


Mail Coupon Today 
so that your name will be put on 
our mailing list to receive all 
future stock lists. This does not 
obligate you in any way. Do it 
now! ‘ 


We also manufacture hardwood 
and softwood lumber, lath and 
poles. 


Grand Rapids Trust 
Company 
Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| Plant: Newberry, Mich. 
Grand Rapids Trust Co. ete 


Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| Gentlemen: — Please send me your 
latest stock list of ‘‘ Old Reliable”’ 
. Hardwood Flooring. 
I would like to receive future lists as 
they are issued. This will not obligate 
| me in any way. 
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To the Trade: 


People generally want better homes 
now than formerly. This means 
a demand for the best lumber and 
as a dealer, your ultimate success is 
dependent upon your giving your 
customers reliable material. You can 
do this by having a good stock of our 


GULF RED CYPRESS 


Its reliability is undisputed and we 
guarantee good grades and mill- 
work. It is our constant aim to 
please our customers and we suc- 
ceed by giving good lumber and 
good service. 


DID N DANA NINN 





Remember, we are equipped to han- 
dle mixed orders of Finish, Mould- 
ings, Casing and all other planing 
mill products. Send us your inquir- 
ies. We will give you prompt quo- 
tations and when we receive your 
order, it will be given that individual 
attention that we are so well equip- 
ped to give. 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Company 
13th Floor Barnett National Bank Blidg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Annual Capacity of Our Mills: 


150,000,000 feet Cypress. 
50,000,000 feet Southern Hardwoods. va 
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Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine Lumber 


















WATT [UMBER COM PANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille at 
CANDY. LA. 








Office, 
RUSTON, LA. 

















Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





[By Fred C. 


Judging from the experience of the lumber dealers 
who have tried both methods it would seem decidedly 
not good business practice for the dealer to make 
window frames in his own shop. Window frames can 
be made faster, more accurately and cheaper by a 
well equipped manufacturing plant devoted to the 
purpose. 

Specialized Quantity Production 


The manufacturer turns out frames by the hun- 
dreds of thousands each year while the dealer makes 
a few hundred or thousand. No one could expect the 
lumber dealer or the local carpenter to make a frame 
as accurately or as efficiently designed by hand with 
the few primary machines available as can the manu- 
facturer who has specialized for years on the one 
product, who has studied frame design carefully to 
insure weathertight construction, and who has trained 
mill operators and special machines adapted for the 
manufacture of frames. 

Even if the lumber dealer uses the most econom- 
ical labor he can get and uses the most economical 
lumber from his stocks, he usually finds upon thor- 
ough investigation that he can not make frames as 
cheaply as he can buy stock knock-down frames. If 
he uses clear, high-grade lumber he usually discovers 
that he can not deliver as uniformly perfect, attrac- 
tive and efficient a frame as the present-day, knock- 
down frame made by a reliable frame manufacturer, 
and of course the cost would be prohibitive both to 
him and his customer. 


From the Service Standpoint 


From the standpoint of a merchant trying to give 
his customers the best of service along building lines, 
it seems like an old-fashioned method to have the 
frames made in the dealer’s shop. With even a 
limited stock of standard knock-down frames the 
dealer can supply a frame to meet most window open- 
ing requirements. He can give real service to his 
trade, the frames are ready for delivery on a mo- 
ment’s notice. If they are ordered set up, they can 
be made ready to put in the wall quickly as it only 
takes about ten minutes for one man to completely 
erect a well-made stock knock-down frame. In addi- 
tion the customer is receiving a better article at the 
same price or at less. 

The dealer can buy a stock of knock-down frames 
of clear lumber, perfectly worked, for less money 
usually than he can buy the lumber from which to 
cut them. There is less trouble for the dealer, more 
profit, he gives better service and sells a_ better 
article. 

Experience of Dealers 


Up to three years ago the A. C. Jefferson Lumber 
& Millwork Co., St. Paul, Minn., made their own 
frames. They became doubtful of the profit in this 
department and analyzed it. They kept cost on the 
work over different periods of time and discovered 
that they had been selling frames for approximately 
what it was costing to make them. The cost of 
manufacture was a great deal more than they had 
ever thought. 

They sell about three thousand frames yearly. The 
uneconomical manufacture of frames seemed to be an 
unavoidable condition in a plant the size of theirs. 
For three years now they have been buying standard 
frame parts and they feel they have eliminated one 
of the most troublesome parts of their business. 
They get along with three less men in the shop and 
at the same time they have a larger and more flex- 
ible capacity in filling orders. 

The Evansville Planing Mill Co., of Evansville, Ind., 
formery made their own frames but have discontinued 
this practice. Mr. Johann of that company says, “I 
feel the time is coming when the woodwork in a 
home will be standardized and manufactured in spe- 
cialized factories, as the old type of planing mill for 
a small crew is inefficient and uneconomical.” 

The Indiana Lumber Co., of Kokomo, Ind., found 
it unprofitable to make frames as they could buy 
stock frames much cheaper than they could make 
them. In buying stock frames and other articles at 
the very low prices obtainable, they found that they 
can run their mill the year around with considerably 


less men. This also makes a saving. 
Brooks Bros., of Minnesota Transfer, is another 
example. This concern employs sixty men in a com- 


plete factory which can turn out any item of mill- 
work. They formerly made their own frames, but 
found it profitable to buy knock-down frames and op- 
erate the plant with four men less by purchasing 
three thousand stock frames yearly. During the dull 
season they make various items on which they can 
compete with the stock prices. When a concern the 
size of Brooks Bros. decides it is more economical to 


—— 


Is It Good Business Practice for the 
Dealers to Make Window Frames? 


Andersen, Andersen Lumber Co., Bayport, Minn.]| 


purchase stock knock-down frames, even with all of 
their equipment, there seems to be little reason for the 
average small shop equipment and organization. 

What every dealer wants is merchandise that will 
give satisfaction to his trade, that will vield a fair 
margin of profit and that will bring a good turn-over, 
On this point as well some of the statements of 
dealers over the country will prove interesting. F. J, 
Nelson, of Brooks Bros., says that the quality of 
the stock frame they are now selling ‘“‘not only helps 
in making profit on this one item but also brings other 
business to their yard.” 


More Retailers Bear Testimony 


Prior to this year the Knox County Lumber Co., 
of Vincennes, Ind., made their own frames and like 
many other mill operators knew they could not make 
them as cheaply but thought they were making a 
better frame than already made knock-down frame. 
J. L. Klemeyer, president, says in a recent letter 
that the knock-down frame they now serve their 
trade: “is superior in quality to the average home- 
made frame and can be sold at a better profit by the 
dealer than a frame that he can make _ himself.” 
Quantity production enables the manufacturer to put 
frames on the market at a price below the cost of 
any custom shop. 

Anthony A. Rogers, of the Melone-Bovey Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, says that the stock knock-down 
frame they have handled for the last thirteen years 
has been a popular item with their trade. It not 
only enabled them to show a nice profit every year 
on the frame account but has also attracted a great 
deal of other business to their yards. 

The Dillistin Lumber Co., of Paterson, N. J., 
states that the quality of the material and the work- 
manship of the stock frame they are now selling 
has been the means of increasing their sales very 
much. 

More Profit in Other Products 


A problem that confronts some lumber concerns 
which have a milling plant is what to do with the 
men and the equipment when they discontinue to make 
window frames, especially in the dull season. Other 
firms have not dismantled their shop but have turned 
their efforts to making other articles that are more 
profitable. 

The Snell Sash & Door Co., of St. Paul, Minn., 
is equipped to make window frames but has found 
it more profitable to buy them. During the winter 
season they make such items as window screens. 
Only a smal] amount of lumber is required and the 
wire cloth can be purchased on April first dating, 
giving an opportunity to sell some before paying for 
the wire. 

They also manufacture stock quantities of stair 
treads, risers, rails, newels, balusters, thresholds, in- 
side door frames, medicine cabinets, bookcases and 
sometimes open sash. A. W. Carlson, president, says, 
“All of these items can be manufactured at the same 
or less cost than we can buy them for, but standard 
knock-down window frames can be bought cheaper 
than we can make them and the knock-down 
frames we buy always satisfy our customers as to 
the quality.” 

Medicine cabinets, bread boards, ironing boards, 
inside trim, lawn furniture, including trellises and 
pergolas, are some of the many other items lumber 
dealers have found more successful to make than to 
try to compete in price or quality with the present 
day knock-down frame made by a reliable manufac- 
turer specializing in frame production. 

The Evansville Planing Mill] Co., Evansville, Ind., 
since discontinuing making frames has built up addi- 
tional business by making commercial car bodies and 
ice boxes. They have been able to keep their en- 
tire number of employees the year around and pro- 
duce a larger volume in the factory than by hoping 
to maintain an organization devoted entirely to the 
production of the seasonable special millwork. 


Home-Made Frame Is Inferior 


A different angle is given by D. W. Butz, of the 
Indiana Lumber Co., Kokomo, Ind., in relation to 
stock articles like knock-down frames. He says, “‘an- 
other objectionable feature is the fact that we can 
not make as good an article as we usually can buy. 
We have come to the conclusion that as rapidly as 
possible, we will discontinue our mill business ex- 
cept for the kitchen cabinet that we are now manu- 
facturing. In order to make money in a mill it is 
necessary to have a volume of stock business in- 
steal of a lot of special work where it is impossible 
to get the price required.” 

In some parts of the country, lumber dealers still 
furnish the local carpenter with long length lumber 
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to make up frames. There seems little justification 
for this practice. The dealer carries doors and win- 
dows and it is natural for him to sell the frames 
as well. There is as much profit in selling frames 
as in the other items. 

The frame made by a reliable manufacturer is bet- 
ter all around than the one made by hand by the 
carpenter. And the dealer keeps a stock item on 
hand for which he can constantly create a demand. 
When he sells the sash or door it seems a matter 
of course for the dealer to sell the frame to put these 
articles in. 

What seems to be the most conclusive evidence 
is the fact that dealers who formerly made their 
own frames or furnished the material to carpenters 
have not returned to this practice after once trying 
a stock of knock-down frames made by a reliable 
frame factory. 

When you analyze the problem thoroughly this 


fact seems perfectly natural. The old practice is 
economically wrong, men and equipment should not 
be employed in assisting the use of inferior products 
at high prices. Labor-saving devices and specialized 
methods make the old way obsolete. 

The dealer selling a good knock-down frame gives 
his customers better service, furnishes a better ar- 
ticle at a low price and still makes a good profit 
and with much less trouble. Clear, attractive, per- 
fectly fitting, precisely manufactured frames can be 
used in every building through the lumber dealer 
to the great advantage of the builder and the home 


owner. 
‘sguaaaaaaae: 


LasT WEEK Is reported the busiest of the season tor 
the sash and door factories of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Orders are now far ahead of production, and the 
mills are working night and day to keep pace with 
the demand. Stocks are adequate and prices firm. 


Railroads Use One-Fourth of Lumber Made 


Citing the fact that the railroads of the 
United States “in 1926 took about 15 percent 
of the total lumber and timber cut of the 
country while their direct and indirect con- 
sumption was close to 25 percent,” W. G. 
Besler, first vice president of the American 
Railway Association and chairman of the 
board of the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, told the purchasing agents of the rail- 
roads, conventioning in Chicago, that they 
are the principal contributors to the nation’s 
great prosperity. The purchasing agents, 
numbering more than 600 and representing 
all the railroads in United States, Canada, 
Mexico and Cuba, were in attendance at the 
annual meeting of the purchases and stores 
division, American Railway Association, held 
at the Palmer House Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday. F 

Purchases of fuel, materials and supplies 
by the railroads in 1926 alone amounted to 
$1,559,032,351, said Mr. Besler. This was an 
increase of $166,989,000 compared with total 
purchases in 1925, an increase of $215,977,000 
compared with 1924, but a decrease of $179,- 
671,000 compared with 1923. In addition to 
the huge lumber and timber purchases, the 
railroads in 1926 used approximately 25 per- 
cent of all the steel produced, 22 percent of 
all the coal mined, 20 percent of the fuel oil, 
and a great many other commodities in simi- 
lar proportions. 

The expenditures for lumber, timber and 
other forest products during the year reached 
the tremendous total of $186,291,234, which 
amount, declared the speaker, exceeded the 
corresponding expenditures for 1924 and 1925. 
The biggest item was cross ties, of which 
93,759,913 were purchased at a cost of $101,- 
000,000. This was an increase of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 ties compared with 1925 but 
a decrease compared with 1923 and 1924. 

One of the principal speakers on the pro- 
gram was Samuel O. Dunn, editor of Rail- 
way Age, who commented on the economic 
importance of the railroads as follows: 

The purchases made by so vast an industry as the 
railroads of the United States, largely determine the 
general prosperity of the country. There is hardly 
anything that railroads do not buy, and they afford 
one of the very largest markets for many of our im- 
portant basic industries. When, therefore, their pur- 
chases are relatively large, they contribute greatly to 
activity and prosperity in the railway equipment and 
supply, the iron and steel, the lumber, the coal, the 
oil and many other industries. When their purchases 
increase they help make possible the employment of 
more labor and the purchase of increased materials 
of many kinds by these industries, and thereby con- 
tribute to the well-being of all classes of people. The 
opposite effects are, of course, produced when rail- 
wav purchases decline below normal. 

The improvements and purchases which have been 
made possible by large capital expenditures and the 
Increased operating economies and efficiencies which 
have resulted, are generally conceded by business men 
to have contributed in a very large measure to the un- 
usual prosperity that has prevailed in most industries. 
In fact, it can hardly be seriously questioned that 
the railroads have made the largest contribution within 
the last four years to the public prosperity and wel- 
fare that has been made by any industry. Secretary 
Hoover has said their achievement has been the great- 
est industrial accomplishment since the war. 

Efficient and dependable transportation has enabled 


business men to rely upon good and speedy trans- 
portation, and in consequence they have been able 
to reduce steadily the stocks carried by them in pro- 
portion to the business done, thus rapidly increasing 
their turnover. This has released from inventories 
billions of capital which has thereby been made avail- 
able for other uses. The resulting adequacy of capi- 
tal for all purposes has been the main cause of de- 
clining commodity prices and interest rates during 
the last four years, in spite of the fact that this 
has been a period of great business activity. Thus, 
as I have said, business men have been given an en- 
tirely new appreciation of the value of the lowest 
practicable inventories and of the good freight serv- 
ice that is essential to making them possible. 

D. C. Curtis, chairman of the purchases 
and stores division of the association and 
chief purchasing officer of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad, stated that “the 
railroads have already made marked progress 
in the simplification and standardization of 
materials with the result that substantjal sav- 
ings are being realized. Every effort is being 
made, however, to extend the scope of this 
work, as well as that pertaining to the recla- 
mation of old materials.” 

Reclamation of old materials was a sub- 
ject that was extensively discussed during 
the convention. Indicative of the extent to 
which this work is being conducted, it was 
told how old broom handles and other mill 
refuse are being made into staffs for signal 
flags such as are extensively used by the 
railroads; old timber cut into planks for 
crossings; second hand rail made into guard 
rail; old metal roofing and empty powder 
and carbide cans converted into tin buckets, 
cups and other tin ware; scrap locomotive 
tire steel made into hammers; old hose manu- 
factured into baggage mats, and even the 
dirty waste taken from the journal boxes 
cleaned, re-oiled and used again. 

Among the numerous other speakers was 
J. H. Waterman, superintendent of timber 
preservation, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. 


To Open Distributing Yard 


BEAUMONT, TEX., May 23.—The importance 
of Beaumont as a lumber distributing center 
has been increased through the addition of the 
Harvey W. Gilbert Lumber Co., which is pre- 
paring to open a large retail and wholesale dis- 
tribution yard in this city. The name of Gil- 
bert is familiar to those acquainted with the 
early lumbering days in the South through the 
fact that Johan M. Gilbert, father of the head 
of the Harvey W. Gilbert Lumber Co., was 
founder and president of the Nona Milis Co., 
which was one of the pioneer yellow pine 
manufacturing concerns in southeast Texas. 
The Harvey W. Gilbert Lumber Co. owns a 
site on the Beaumont-Port Arthur ship channel, 
which is to be used as the site for the yard, 
thus giving excellent transportation facilities 
both by water and rail. Mr. Gilbert announces 
that his company will handle pine and cypress 
lumber from the South and Pacific coast woods 
from the West, and while beginning in a small 
wav he has ample facilities for expansion and 
expects to devote his attention to building up a 
worthwhile organization. 





STRONG 
BOARDS 


Long Leaf pine 
produces the 
strongest boards 
or timbers, or 
dimension, avail- 
able in America 
today. 


Because of stiff- 
ness, strength 
and rot-resist- 
ance through its 
high resin con- 
tent, long leaf 
Pine produces 
the cheapest 
lumber you can 
buy for places of 
stress in con- 
struction. Long 
leaf lasts longer. 


And CALCASIEU 
is the best of the 
long leaf. 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


MIXED CAR 


Shipments from our 


Minnesota 


Transfer 
Yards 


are not only a convenience, but by 
usually filling orders the same day we 
get them assures prompt arrival. 











“Bridal Veil” Bungalow Siding 
Big Timbers—Long Fir Joist— 
Fir—Cedar—Spruce—Western 
Pine Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 





Shipments may also be made from our 
Mills at Granite Falls, Wash. 





A request for prices promptly given. 


H. B. WAITE 


LUMBER CO. 
Minneapolis, - e @ 





Minn, 











IN MIXED CARS 


FLOORING, CEILING, DROP SIDING, 
FINISH, DIMENSION and BOARDS 
or can include 
CEDAR or SPRUCE BEVEL SIDING 

or CEDAR SHINGLES. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


White Bldg.. SEATTLE WASH. 








When You Think Lumber 
THINK HANSEN -NIEDER” 


Representation at source 
of supply. 


HANSEN-NIEDER 
LUMBER Co, INC. 


1029 HenryBidg:, SEATTLE 














Lumbermen’s Exchange 
R. P, PRAY R. H. BROWNE 


California PIN E 


White and Sugar 


and North Coast Lumber, Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 


255 307 Fgcuaes™" SAN FRANCISCO 














California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


California | California 
White Fir | Redwood 


Yard, Factory and Industrial Lumber. 


: Monadnock Bldg., 
Frederic S. Palmer, san PRANCIOD. CAL. 














Important Phases of Delivery Service 


[Note: Previous instalments covering experi- 
ences with motor trucks and comments thereon 
by prominent lumber dealers in Iowa and Min- 
nesota appeared on page 73 of the April 16, 
page 86 of the April 30, and page 84 of the May 
14 issues——Epiror. | 


Cost of Operating Truck About $9 a Day 


C. D. Streeter, president of the Streeter Lumber 
Co., Keokuk, Iowa, states that the total cost of op- 
erating its 1%-ton Dodge truck last year was $2,- 
646.16, computed as_ follows: Expense, $842.16, 
depreciation, $400; driver (salary), $1,404. “This 
was considerably more than Mr. Rose’s figures which 
appear in your Jan. 22, 1917, issue.’”’ says Mr. 
Streeter. “Figuring on a basis of 300 business days 
in the year, the cost would be approximately $9 a 
day, which is quite a big item. We make no charge 
for city delivery, but we do make a _ reasonable 
charge for country delivery. This delivery business 
seems to be a necessary evil.” 


“We certainly are very glad that this subject 
of delivery service is being aired and brought for- 
ward at conventions,” advises John E. Gable, of 
the Gable Lumber Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, “which 
is along the right line, especially in cities com- 
pared to ours where there are eight and ten deal- 
ers delivering lumber out in the country eight, 
ten and fifteen miles. While at times when roads 
are dry and good it is a small matter to deliver 
an order, yet it is unreasonable to expect us to 
deliver lumber when roads are almost impassable.” 
The Gable company employs one truck in its de- 
livery service, and this equipment operated by a 
good driver enables the firm to deliver as much 
material as was formerly handled by two and three 
teams. 

Makes Charge for Country Hauling 


Four trucks and one team constitute the delivery 
equipment of the Farmers Lumber Co., of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, which does not keep a separate account 
for each truck, but maintains a truck expense account 


whereby everything purchased for the trucks goes 
into this account, as a whole. “We deliver in the 
country up to about 20 miles distance from our 


yard,” states the company, “and for this we get an 
average of $5 a load, regardless of whether it is one 
board or two tons, the capacity of our trucks. In 
quoting for extra hauling we do not aim to make 
any money on it, but charge for the actual time in- 
volved in making the trip. We usually quote our 
regular city delivery price on material, and then add 
on the extra hauling charge. Last year, however, 
some of the other dealers quoted prices on material 
and made no charge for extra hauling, and in a 
number of cases we had to sacrifice the hauling 
charges or lose the business. We would rather do 
this than lose some of our old customers. 

“Tt seems that the majority of the farmers in this 
territory are ‘shoppers,’ and even in the case of 
our regular customers they will go from one yard 
to another and get prices, and if our price is high 
they tell us we will either have to cut to the other 
dealer’s price or they will give the other fellow the 
business. A great deal of the trucking is done by 
the stock haulers who make a low return charge 
rather than go back empty from their trips to South 
Omaha with stock. In most cases we try to make 
the farmers a low f.o.b. yard price, so that they will 
do their own hauling, as we find that these country 
hauls are very hard on the trucks. It is not the 
haul on the highways, but it is getting into their 
places that causes serious strain on the trucks. In 
town everything is sold delivered; we do not quote 
a price and then add on for hauling. We are not 
much in favor of that, and do not believe it practical 
in a large city. There are few people who could do 
their own delivering so there would be no object in 
quoting a yard price. That, we believe, would work 
to advantage in a smal] town of four or five hun- 
dred people, where most of the trade would be from 
the farmers. 

“Our equipment consists of two 2-ton International 
trucks, two 1-ton Ford trucks and one team. Our 
truck expense last year for three trucks (we did not 
buy one Ford until November) was $1,283; in 1925, 
$1,674, and in 1924, $1,086. This does not include 
driver, who gets 37% cents an hour when the trucks 
are moving. This expense varies, as some of the cost 
should be spread over two years’ period, such as 
solid tires, etc. Last winter the 2-ton trucks were 
laid up on account of no business, and the Fords 
were kept on coal business. We find that one man 


can get out more coal with a Ford truck than we 


can with the big trucks and two men. These Fords 
are equipped with extra low gears, and we have 
yet to find a place where they are unable to get 
into.”’ 


{The discussion of this subject will be con. 
tinued in a later issue.—Ep1ror.] 


April Truck Sales Break Record 


Detroit, Micu., May 23.—April retail sales of Gra- 
ham Bros. trucks and commercial cars, including for. 
eign shipments, reached the highest level of any 
month this year, a total of more than 5,600 units 
having been delivered throughout the world during 
the 26 working days. Graham Bros. tremendous 
output of trucks embraces a full line of %-, 1-, 1%. 
and 2-ton capacities, complete with bodies. Featur- 
ing the large sales in April was an increase of 188 
percent in overseas shipments over the substantial 
figures of March, a total of 1,084 units for the 


month. This total has been exceeded by only one 
other month in Graham Bros. history. In Canada, 
Graham Bros. sales for April broke all previous 


monthly records of trucks delivered to customers, 
Dodge Bros. dealers throughout the United States 
report that even greater sales are in prospect. 


Tractor Built for Heavy Pulling 


The new, heavy-duty model Trackson Full-Crawler 
for Fordsons, manufactured by the Trackson Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., has successfully completed all tests 
of its durability and performance, and is now in 
production., This model, which is known as the 
“Model D,” is designed for work where drawbar pull 
is of prime importance. It does not replace the 














a 


Model D 





Side-front view of the new heavy-duty 
Trackson Full-Crawler 


standard model Trackson Full-Crawler, but is a spe- 
cial machine built for slow, heavy pulling. 

The Model D has been produced to meet the in- 
creasing demand for a powerful crawler tractor be- 
tween the 2- and 5-ton sizes, which will have the 
pulling power of 6 to 12 horses, combined with a 
great track area which will carry the tractor over the 
most difficult ground conditions, no matter how rough, 
slippery, or soft. It is 75 inches wide, 120 inches 
long, has a rigid frame of great strength, and weighs 
a total of 4,100 pounds. This makes it especially 
adaptable to use with diggers, hoists, snow plows, and 
loaders, where great crowding action at low speeds 
is desirable, and where the tractor carries extra weight. 

The Model D is made of the same, high grade elec- 
tric alloy steel which is used in the standard model 
Trackson Full Crawler. Since the power at the draw- 
bar, the ground pressure, and the tractor’s ability to 
go through soft or rough ground depend on the 
amount of track which is on the ground, the track 
area of the Model D has been increased to 1,600 
square inches. Like the standard model Trackson, 
the Model D necessitates no changes in the Fordson, 
and maintains the regular ground clearance. 


AIMING to provide for the’ consumer a compact 
manual of the 1927 models of motor cars and mo- 
tor trucks, the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce has issued its twenty-fourth annual 
“Handbook of Automobiles.” Specifications are 
given of 178 motor vehicles, and 786 models are 
listed. The specifications are grouped in four sec- 
tions including 105 private passenger cars, 4 taxi- 
cabs, 13 motor busses and 56 commercial cars and 
motor trucks representative of this year’s product 
of the manufacturers who are members of the 
chamber. 
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Business Changes 


Standard—Standard Lumber Mills 
(Inc.); capital stock purchased by Cady Lumber 
Corporation. 
ARKANSAS. 
succeeded by Dyke Lumber Co, 


ARIZONA. 


Russellville—Swilling Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Martinez—L. Anderson Lumber 
Co. sold to C. Ellsworth who will operate as the 
Martinez Lumber Co. 

Sacramento—Setzer Pine Box Co. succeeded by 
Setzer Box Co. 

San Francisco—General offices of Coos Bay Lum- 
ber Co. have been moved to Bay Point, but a 
branch sales office continues in San Francisco, 

San Francisco—Spencer Street Planing Mill and 
Herring’s Mill have consolidated and will operate 
as Herring & Nutting. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Jones Lumber Co. sold 
te Wainwright Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Sandersville — Cooper-Waliker Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Walker Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Cedar Vale — Burgner-Bowman-Mat- 
thews Lumber Co. sold to Long Bell Lumber Co. 

Wamego—Prunty Lumber & Coal Co. succeeded 
by W. L. Prunty Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Battle Creek—Hagadorn Lumber & 
Coal Co. succeeded by Ruthbun & Kraft Co. 

Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Cigar Box Co. 
succeeded by Wadsworth-Campbell Box Co. 

Lawton—L. Stoker & Son and Lambert & Co. 
taken over by John Free Lumber Co., of Paw Paw. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg — Overstreet Veneer 
Co. sold to R. J. McCaughay and G. M. Calhoun 
who will operate, manufacturing veneer exclusively. 

NEBRASKA. Fullerton— Walrath & Sherwood 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Cedar Valley Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Roselle—Gathman & Seitz (Inc.) 
succeeded by C. H. Gathman (Inc.) 

NEW YORK. Albany—cC. P. Easter & Co. (Inc.) 
succeeded by White & Cleveland. 

Corona—Starr & Aronson _ (Inc.) 
Northern Blvd. and Flushing Bridge. 

Jamestown—Daniel Elander, Jamestown Con- 
struction Co., Lindbeck Lumber Co., Nelson Bros., 
Vandervoort Supply Co., Wilson Mills (Inc.), Wil- 
sen-Wetmore Lumber Co. consolidated under name 
of United Lumber & Supply Corporation, 

Jamestown—Standard Table Co. succeeded by 
Monitor Furniture Co. 

New York—Thomson Lumber Co. moving to New 
Rochelle. 

New York—J. C. Turner Co. merged with Law- 
ton & Everett. 

OHIO. Columbus—Buckley Box Co. 
by Buckley Cigar Box Co. 

OREGON. Blodgett—Bill Coote has purchased 
planing mill of W. E. Marlow and will move it to 
Monroe. 

Dillard—Clare-Morrison Lumber Co., succeeded by 

J. Meredith. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Chambersburg —Geyer & 
Horst succeeded by Enos ‘H. Horst. 

Warren—Wilson-Wetmore Lumher Co. succeeded 
by United Lumber & Supply Codfporation. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Davis—Farmers Codperative 
Lumber Co. succeeded by F. M. Slagle Co. 

Menno—Thompson Yards (Ine.) succeeded by 
Tempel Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. McLean—Moore Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Clem Lumber Co., of Dallas. 

San Antonio—Texas Lumber Co. 
Kelley-Maverick Co. 

WASHINGTON. Tumwater—Tumwater Lumber 
Mills Co., succeeded by Des Chutes River Saw Mills. 


moving to 





succeeded 


succeeded by 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA, Oakland—The White Pine Prod- 
ucts Co. of Reno, Nev., incorporated here; capital, 
$150,000. 

San Francisco—Feather River Pine Mills, in- 
corporated; succeeds Hutchinson Lumber Co., of 
Oroville. Reno, Nev., principal office. 

Yuba City—Yuba City Box Co., 


incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—Reading Cooperage 
Coe., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville— Nassau Lumber & 
Timber Co., incorporated; capital, $500. 

Okeechobee—Bass Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Miller & Johnson Co., in- 


corporated; capital, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Lumber & Box Co., 
Par value. 

MICHIGAN. Kalamazoo—DeBoer & Sons Lum- 
er Co. increasing capital from $30,000 to $75,000. 
Traverse City—Traverse City Lumber Co., incor- 
Perated; capital, $20,000. 
_ MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Eliot Cobb Lumber Co., 
incorporated; old concern. 

Vicksburg—Oak Ridge Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

MISSOURI. St. 
Co., incorporated. 
NEVADA. Reno—Philippine Lumber & Planta- 
tion Co., incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Royal Fireproof Sash 
& Door Corporation increasing capital to $15,000. 


Brooklyn—Loomis Trim Door & Sash Co. increas- 
ing capital to $50,600. 


$20,000. 


Boston-— Massachusetts 
incorporated; 250 shares no 


Louis—Midland Valley Lumber 


Brooklyn — Bergen Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; Jacob Zashinsky, 385 Leonard St. 

Narrowsburg—Narrowsburg Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,009; address Fred N. Hendrix, 

Walton—Courtney-Van Cott Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000, 

OHIO. Ashland — Shearer-Chesshir Co., 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Northwest Lumber & Fuel 
Co. increasing capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Portland—Acme Coat Hanger Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; to manufacture lumber products. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hollidaysburg—McKelvey 
Forest Products Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

VIRGINIA. Ridgeway—W. P. Barnes Lumber 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma—M. & 8S. Equipment 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000; to manufacture 
logging and sawmill equipment. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Mitchell-Whiteside 
Lumber Co, opening wholesale hardwood lumber 
business at 324 Petroleum Bldg. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Crapps Turpentine Co. 
organized with headquarters in Jacksonville; will 
deal in rosins, turpentine and other products. 

IDAHO. Blanchard—G. L. Geaudreau has en- 
gaged in the sawmill business. 


INDIANA. Westport—Westport Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. started by L. P. Matthews. 

KANSAS. Kanopolis—J. R. McLaurin purchased 
the Weber yard and will operate. 

Plains—Star Lumber Co. of Liberal, 
stalling branch yard; building sheds. 

KENTUCKY. Lebanon Junction—Lebanon Junc- 
— Lumber & Grain Co. plans adding planing 
mill, 

MISSOURI. Webb City—M. R. Smith Lumber 
Co. installing retail yard. 

MONTANA. Livingston—L, H. Stottenberg will 
open lumber yard. 

OREGON. Cove—S. H. Weimer recently began a 
lumber business; retail. 

Klamath Falls—Fred Kublin has engaged in 
business as Builders’ Supply Co. 

Myrtle Point—John Dornath & Son have started 
a shingle mill and box factory. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Marion — Reported plans 
under way for veneer plant by local capital. 

TEXAS. 


incor- 


Kan., in- 





Canyon—Canyon Lumber Co. opening 
new office. 
Petersburg—Stephenson Bros. installing branch 
yard; headquarters, Tulia. 


San Benito—D. C. Raybourn has started a plan- 
ing mil. 


WASHINGTON. Lynden—Haynie Lumber Co. 
has started a sawmill. 


Vancouver—Independent Lumber Co. has engaged 
in lumber and building material business at 27th 
and Main streets. 


WISCONSIN. Eagle River—Benson Lumber Co. 
recently began retail business, 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Cadwallader-Gib- 
son Co, erecting lumber wharf to cost $25,000 and 
dry kiln to cost $20,000, on west side of slip No. 4, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen. — Aberdeen Plywood 
Co. adding about $10,000 worth of machinery. 
Lynden—Haynie Lumber Co. erecting a sawmill. 


e? 
Casualties 
LOUISIANA. 
plant destroyed by fire; loss $20,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Grenada — Day-Winton Lumber 
Co.’s boiler room and shed destroyed by fire. 


OHIO. Tontogany—Lumber shed of E. G. Gill 
& Co. destroyed by fire. 


OREGON. Cottage Grove—Fred Frost has suf- 
fered fire loss in his sawmill near here. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Georgetown—Lumber plant 
of Builders’ Manufacturing Co. sustained fire loss 
of $15,000. 


Marion—Marion Lumber Mfg. Co., loss by fire in 
sawmill; machinery damaged; will be rebuilt. 


WASHINGTON. Puyallup—wW. E. Patterson, loss 
by fire in sawmill. 


Plans Large Wood Signboard 


RocHester, N. Y., May 24.—The largest 
piece of clear lumber—free from knots or sap 
—ever to arrive here has been received by 
Charles Johnson, a wholesale lumberman of 40 
Silver Street. It is of California redwood and 
measures 28 feet in length, 3 feet in width and 
3 inches in thickness. The lumber will be used 
by Mr. Johnson for a large sign over his 
lumber shed, and as his yard adjoins the New 
York Central Railroad, the sign will be visible 
to the thousands of passengers entering and 
leaving the city daily. 


Co PACIFIC COAST Co 





Shreveport — Snyder Wagon Co., . 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Baemanes CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1 








No.1 or No. 2 
Common S4S 
West Coast 


HEMLOCK 


Here’s the kind of stock you and your 
customers will like. It’s cut from fine 
quality Upland timber and is nice,dry 
and bright. We can ship straight cars 
of 16’ or 18’ stock if you desire. Order 
some of it now. 


Pacific States 


TOSS Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg , Minneapolis, Minn. 
JamesA Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Joseph Lean, P. O. Box 774, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 











The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Pondosa 
Pine 


Manufacturers of 


eee 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments via N. P. 
and Milwaukee Rys. 


Missoula, Mont. 








— 


CALIFORNIA 
WHITE 
PINE 


You'll hke our quality, 
milling and prompt ser- 
vice. Try us next time 
you need 


BOX, SHOP 
and CLEARS 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CAL. 


Nessie 
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[— PORTLAND. ORE. 








Sumpter Valley 


P} 
Soft Textured Ine 


This is some of the softest, 
finest textured lumber you 
ever handled. A trial car will 
make you a steady customer. 
We can furnish anything you 
need in Western lumber pro- 
ducts. Let us quote you. a 


H. J. Anderson Lumber Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


301-338 Northwest 
Bank Building, Portland, Oregon 















Willapa cnhes Co. 


Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 


Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 

Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., Builders Building 


Old 
Growth 














Douglas Fir 


— SALES AGENTS — 
Griswold-Grier Lumber Company 
Evergreen Lumber Company 


Long 
Joist 
Long 
Dimension 


Surfaced 
Small 
Timbers 
Plank 


Quotations furnished promptly. 


TheGriswold LumberCo. 


Gasco Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 




















LOGGERS & MANUFACTURERS 


Sitka Spruce 


Try our Kiln Dried Shop and Clears, 
rough ordressed. Our 5& 6/4 Shop 
is 65% or more, 8/4 80% or more 
EDGE GRAIN. 


We also manufacture Douglas 
Fir and Western Hemlock 


Winchester Bay Lumber Co. 


OFFICE AND MILL 
REEDSPORT, OREGON 
( Capacity 150,000’ 8 Hours ) 
Member West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

















News Notes from Ame 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


May 21.—The lumber market in southern California 
has shown very little change during the week. The 
Marine Exchange, of the Chamber of Commerce, re- 
ports a very large volume of lumber moving, mostly 
inward shipments of fir from the Northwest. The 
136,000,000 feet shipped into the Los Angeles harbor 
during April has already been absorbed, there being 
now about 7,500,000 feet in reserve, a rather small 
quantity for this time of year. Practically all the 
leading Coast mills are holding fast to their de- 
mands for higher prices. Mill representatives are 
not overly anxious to get business at the old prices. 
Another thirty days will see strengthening of whole- 
sale prices, it is firmly believed. The tremendous 
building program in Los Angeles and all of southern 
California is having a beneficial effect, and the mill 
men feel confident of a general improvement. E. 
Tennant, executive secretary Los Angeles Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, said retail prices in the local 
yards were holding firm, and that in a number of 
instances advances were being registered. He pre- 
dicts that 1927 will be a very successful year for 
most yards, 


Tacoma, Wash. 


May 21.—The seventh annual Northwest Lumber- 
men’s Golf Tournament, one of the major social 
events of the year for the industry, will be held 
at the Tacoma Country & Golf Club July 29. An- 
nouncement of the date was made yesterday at the 
regular meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club by 
President J. G. Dickson. The club has sponsored 
the tournament for several years. The Griggs and 
Bloedel cups will be the principal trophies, and the 
annual four-man district championship will also be 
played. Details will be announced at next week’s 
meeting of the club. 

The principal discussion at yesterday’s meeting 
centered on the fight being made by manufacturers 
of steel sash to have their product adopted for the 
new buildings at Camp Lewis, construction of which 


was begun this week. The original specifications 
called for wood sash but the steel manufacturers 
succeeded in having this made optional. Offers of 


lower prices than contained in the original bids, for 
which the wood sash manufacturers were low, have 
been made and a lively contest has developed. W. R. 
Ripley, of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., was named 
chairman of a special committee to act for the club, 
and resolutons were adopted urging the use of the 
wood product in the lumber center of the United 
States. 

The club also adopted a resolution endorsing the 
use of creosoted wood pipe for the new pipe line to 
be laid by the city this summer from the Green 
River watershed. A committee composed of Ernest 
Dolge, S. S. Waterman and K. F. Richards was 
named to take charge of this matter. Vaughn Mor- 
rill, of the American Wood Pipe Co., outlined the 
contest between the steel and wood pipe manufac- 
turers. 

The club adjourned early in order that the mem- 
bers might attend the mass meeting of Northwest 
manufacturers which was in session at the Winthrop 
Hotel yesterday afternoon. This meeting will dis- 
cuss market conditions and other problems of the 
industry, and is attended by representatives from 
all parts of the Northwest, with practically all the 
larger operations represented. 

Tacoma docks reported the heaviest lumber ship- 
ments of the year last week. Nearly 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber was loaded on vessels bound for all parts 
of the world. 

The Foster-Newbegin Lumber plant, at 
Frederickson, 12 miles southeast of Tacoma, was 
totally destroyed by fire last Tuesday night. The 
loss is estimated at $120,000, partly covered by in- 
surance. The plant has been shut down for the last 
year. The sawmill, planing mill dry kilns and all 
equipment were included in the destruction. Yard 
lumber was saved. 

Fire that broke out in the dry kilns threatened 
the plant of the Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. last night. The damage was slight, but produc- 
tion will be held up for a few days. 

The McCleary Timber Co. has opened a retail yard 
at Shelton. 

Tacoma lumbermen are greatly pleased over the 
election of J. G. Newbegin, former president of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, as a director for three 
years of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association. 

T. Y. S. Ballantyne, manager Tidewater Mill Co. 
here five years ago, who left Tacoma to take charge 
of the Robert Dollar Co.’s mill at Vancouver, B. C., 


Co.’s 


ES 


has resigned. Mr. Ballanytne has not been in good 
health and intends to take a long rest. 

Employees of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber (Co, 
contributed $1,517 this week to the Red Cross fund 
for the Mississippi Valley flood sufferers. Mill work- 
ers at other Tacoma plants have also contributed 
generously. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


May 23.—Building activities in the San Francisco 
Bay region continue to show increases over the same 
period of last year, with a corresponding increase 
in retail business. This condition prevails down the 
peninsula, as well as into the coastal valleys and into 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

The Albion Lumber Co. this week shipped from 
San Francisco 1,400,000 feet of ties and timbers for 
the Southern Pacific of Mexico. This is the third 
full cargo this year. 

R. F. Hammatt, secretary-manager California Red- 
wood Association, has returned from an extended trip 
through the middle West and East. Mr. Hammatt 
declared that he saw many new outlets for California 
redwood which would be developed during the com- 
ing years. 

Willis J. Walker has returned to San Francisco 
following a trip through the middle West States, a 
visit to Minneapolis, and attendance at the annual 
convention of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. En route home, he stopped at West- 
wood for several days. 


Spokane, Wash. 


May 21.—A return of the cold wet weather has 
again given a set-back to the rapid drying of lumber, 
and new dry lumber is coming in very slowly, so that 
full stocks may not be expected short of another 
month or six weeks, possibly longer. Demand remains 
steady and there has been no fluctuation of prices, 
these being comparatively firm. 

The Herrick line of mills—which include the Mii- 
waukee Lumber Co., St. Maries Mill Co., St. Maries, 
Idaho, the Export Lumber Co., Harrison, Idaho, and 
the Coeur d’Alene Mill Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho— 
has established an office at 802 Old National Bank 


Building, Spokane, in charge of J. C. Palmer, as 
sales manager. 
T. J. Humbird, president Humbird Lumber Co., 


and of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., returned this week 
from an extended trip of several months to Florida, 
California and Minnesota points. 

The quarterly meeting of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. trustees will be held Monday at the company’s 
office here, and Tuesday will be spent by the trustees 
at the plant of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., 
Coeur d’Alene. Wednesday there will be a meeting 
of the Weyerhaeuser Forest Products at Tacoma, 
and Thursday a meeting of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. at the same place. 

L. E. Johns left last night for Sioux City, Iowa, to 
take up his new duties as sales representative of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. Mr. Johns has been mak- 
ing a survey of the Weyerhaeuser mills. He was 
formerly in the retail lumber business at Iowa Falls, 


Iowa. 
Portland, Ore. 


May 21.—From the viewpoint of 
lumber business here is perfectly satisfactory, but 
complaints of low prices are general. With China in 
chaos through revolutions, and Japan in a financial 
mess, export business is not up to normal, but rail 
business is active. Curtailment is still being prac- 
ticed wherever possible throughout Oregon. It was 
reported from Eugene today that the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co. had laid off more than three hundred of 
its men in its logging camps for the remainder of the 
month, and that the company’s two mills will also be 
shut down for a couple of weeks. 

The Griswold Lumber Co. has increased its supply 
of fir by the 40,000-foot daily cut of the Carlton 
Manufacturing Co. at Carlton, Ore., as Graham Gris- 
wold has become president of that organization. Others 
interested in it are Carl Klinge and S. L. Smith, of 
Gaston, Ore., and F. A. Voget, F. O. Stephenson 
and R. D. MeMillan, of Portland, all of them di- 
rectors. 

C. J. Warren, of the Warren-Lamb Lumber Co., 
of Rapid City, S. D., left for home this week after 
spending some time in the Pacific Northwest. Mrs. 
Warren will remain here a while visiting with rela- 
tives, Portland being her former home. Mr. Warren 
stated that the outlook for business in South Dakota 
this summer is promising. The company operates a 
large pine mill, cutting Government timber. 
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ica’s Lumber Centers 


A new plant at Tillamook, Ore., will begin opera- 
tions June 1 manufacturing spruce veneer shook from 
short length logs and sawmill waste. The company 
consists of Gordon Murdoch, J. C. Hanen, A. G, 
Magnuson and George Peters, all of Raymond, Wash. 
California, Arizona and Texas are expected to be the 
principal markets. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 24.—Milwaukee lumbermen are doing a brisk 
business in all species. Retailers are still buying 
softwoods hand-to-mouth, but so frequently that vol- 
ume is holding up to a good level. Retail business 
here has been good generdlly, but considerable rain 
delayed building operations. The retailers, however, 
have the orders and are delivering as weather per- 
mits. Prices of all West Coast species have firmed 
up to a good extent. The northern hardwoods con- 
tinue to show strength, while southern hardwoods, es- 
pecially oak and gum, have greatly advanced. Furni- 
ture manufacturers report that they are being quoted 
$78 to $85 on oak, while maple has advanced to a 
new high point. Maple flooring factories are experi- 
encing a better business. The local box factories are 
using a good lot of the low grade hardwoods, and 
prices of box and crating are advancing. The mill- 
work factories report a spotty condition, as some have 
more work than they ever have had before, while 
others are cutting prices to obtain orders. 

Proper forest conservation is protection from fire 
and harvesting mature trees, R. B. Goodman, Mari- 
nette lumberman, told the Kiwanis Club at Racine last 
week. Mr. Goodman asked support for the Wisconsin 
forest crop bill. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 24.—Seeding operations in the Northwest to- 
day are well along toward completion, and lumbermen 
see a period of intensive buying of building materials 
within the next few weeks. Already there is an ac- 
celerated trade, much of it coming fram the rural 
communities, as country roads are dry ‘after an un- 
usually wet spring. The crops in this territory now 
have become the barometer of business conditions, and 
optimism as to crop and trade prospects has been 
expressed by lumbermen visitors to this market. N. 
T. Knott, N. T. Knott Lumber Co., Danube, Minn., 
said that business now is developing from estimates 
prepared several weeks ago. Leslie Schaaf, Merrill- 
Schaaf Lumber Co., Pierre, S. D., said that prospects 
for business today are better than they have been in 
12 years. Business prospects in Fargo, N. D., and 
that locality, are good, according to S. L. Chesley, 
of the Chesley Lumber & Coal Co., for many «new 
homes are being erected. 

John J. Rogers, of John Rogers (Inc.), Billings, 
Mont., operators of a line of retail yards in Mon- 
tana, said central and eastern Montana business con- 
ditions have shown much improvement. 

Minnesota is experiencing its first spring withcut 
a log drive of consequence. Only two small drives 
will mark the movement of the winter’s cut to the 
mills this spring, Otto H. Diercks, State superinten- 
dent of timber, said. These will be on the Big Fork 
and Little Fork Rivers. 

The Home Lumber Co., Crookston, Minn., has sold 
out to the St. Hilaire Lumber Co. 

The new L. D. Kellogg mill, on the Mississippi west 
of Aitken, Minn., has started operating with 25 men 
in the mill and 20 on the river retrieving logs. 

The $300,000 art gallery, containing more than 
$1,500,000 of treasures, a gift to Minneapolis by T. 
B. Walker, veteran lumberman, was formally opened 
on Saturday. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


May 25.—Lower grade flooring has taken an un- 
expected upward turn, and buyers bought everything 
available in No. 3 common 1x4- and 6-inch for de- 
livery within thirty days. Some mills are out of the 
market for sixty days on these items, especially the 
4-inch. Any quantity of 1x3-inch No. 3 flooring is 
available. Mill and yard stocks of sheathing are low. 
Though No. 2 flooring in 1x4-inch is plentiful, prices 
are maintained without trouble, today’s basis being 
$20, Birmingham. Few cars of No. 1 1x4-inch are 
offered as low as $35. and not much interest is mani- 
fested by buyers. B&better flooring has gone beg- 
ging. Bé&better finish is plentiful and slow, so a few 
mills took under $40, mill basis, for rough, but most 
of them demand $45 and up. Orders were offered 
at $40, mill basis, for S4S in the B&better, and at 
$37 for No. 1 and C. Drop siding, No. 1 and C, sold 
at the same price as B&better. Moldings and interior 
trim, No. 1 and C, sold more freely than B&better. 


Until recently few yards sold much No. 1 dimension, 
but a large number of jobs have called for No. 1 com- 
‘mon Mississippi longleaf, as against Alabama and 
Florida longleaf. No. 1 green lath are steady at 
$4.50, and No. 2 are weak at $3.25. Yards show a 
lack of interest in oak flooring at the higher quota- 
tions. 

C. N. Huggins, secretary Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Birmingham, reports that at its 
last meeting it discussed Alabama lien laws, and 
will lend its aid to the retailers’ organization in se- 
curing such modifications as will give the protection 
desired by retailers. An executive meeting of the 
directors of the Alabama Petail Dealers’ Association 
will be held in Birmingham May 31. 


Bogalusa, La. 


May 23.—J. A. Lamb has arrived in this city to be- 
come associated in an official capacity with the Lamar 
Lumber Co., in which he is financially interested. Mr. 
Lamb has had 22 years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of hardwood lumber. He was formerly vice 
president of the Lamb-Gary Lumber Co., Vicksburg, 
Miss., and manager of the Lamb-Gary Manufacturing 
Co., of the same place. 

Col. A. C. Goodyear, president of the Bogalusa 
Paper Co., was elected president of the Southern Craft 
Manufacturers’ Association at its recent convention 
in New York City. Col. Goodyear, long recognized 
as one of the most efficient paper executives in the 
country, has been active for some time in this or- 
ganization and has contributed much to its success. 

Col. C. T. Prescott, representing the agricultural 
department of the Louisiana State University, was in 
Bogalusa last week on business connected with the 
new forestry camp and school now being constructed 
on the 1,000 acres of land donated to the university 
by the Great Southern Lumber Co. While here he 
closed the final details for the buildings. 

This city was visited recently by a delegation of 
paper manufacturers on a tour of inspection of paper 
box factories. In the party was C. W. Goodyear, 
treasurer of the Great Southern Lumber Co., of 
Bogalusa. After inspecting the box factory and paper 
mill here the party proceeded to New Orleans and 
Dallas, Tex., to complete its work. 

Col. W. H. Sullivan, vice president and general 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., tied 
for second place in the third golf tournament of the 
season at the Bogalusa Country Club with a score 
of 154 for thirty-six holes, but one stroke behind the 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 


May 23.—Weather last week was favorable for 
logging, manufacturing, yard drying and _ shipping. 
The mills are well supplied with satisfactory labor. 
Orders for the better grades of 3- and 4-inch floor- 
ing are more plentiful. Low grade boards continue 
in strong demand. Dimension is moving better. De- 
mand for special cutting is still good, and mills 
having suitable timber find no trouble in keeping their 
order files well filled. Short ends, narrow strips and 
slabs that at one time were burned, are now worked 
up by mills generally and sold at a profit. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


May 25.—An increase in maple flooring prices 
has been announced by a number of dealers this week. 
No. 1 has advanced té $70, while the clear 13/16x 
2%-inch is $78. Longleaf pine flooring fell off $1 in 
the better grades. Business is steadily improving, 
due to the seasonal demands and the activity of sub- 
urban building operations. 

President B. C. Currie, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber. Association, is working on a plan whereby 
lumber manufacturers and wholesalers will 
cooperate to mutual advantage. He first proposed 
this at the Atlantic City convention, and his idea 
was approved. This week Mr. Currie stated that 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber Association 
will name committeemen as soon as those of the manu- 
facturers are announced by Secretary Compton. 

Parson P. A. Simpkin, of Hoo-Hoo, spoke Tuesday 
at a luncheon-meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. He was here for con- 
catenation of the local chapter this week, at which 
about forty kittens had their eyes opened. This was 
the first concatenation held here for a long time. About 
an equal number of old members were reinstated. 
George A. Lippincott, Vicegerent Snark, said applica- 
tions for membership had been numerous. 

F. A. Dudley, president Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, has just returned from 
a trip to the southern mills. and is optimistic. 





WEEDS— 
A Fire Menace!! 


Remove this menace— 
by removing weeds! 
Willson’s WEED KILLER Kills Weeds 


Inexpensive, clean and easy to use. Simply dilute 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER [1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water} and sprinkle around your yards. One good ap- 
plication a year is sufficient. 


Send in a trial order today! 


1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gallons, 30.00 
50 Gallons, $50.00 
Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 


Booklet mailed on request. 
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More Sales ++ 
Careful Credit Granting= 


Increased Profits 
It’s simple arithmetic and can be easily done with the aig of 
Clancy’s Red Book Service 


of credit and sales information. This infor- 


mation makes credit granting safer for those who 
sell anything to concerns that make carload purchases of lum- 
ber, millwork or other allied products. It is also an aid in 
selling to those classes as it gives the names of all carload 
buyers, new ones being furnished TWICE a week. 


Order the service now or at least write for rates and 
pamphlet No. 49-S. 


Try our Collection Department any time on ordinary past due 
or disputed accounts; whether or not you are a subscriber. 


For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 











SOFT 
WwooD 


INTERIOR 
TRIM 


Fully Protected ™ 





Reg. Trade Mark—Pat. applied for 


In Moisture-Proof Packages 


Keeps in perfect condition indefinitely. 
| Originators and Sole Owners, 
| The West Cleveland Trim Co., Cleveland, Ohio 














SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; HintstoLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; SpeedofCir- 
cular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


SENT FOST- 50 Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P.0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Advantageous Buying 
for Kastern Firms 


For many years Harry P. Kennedy 
has been specializing in placing West 
Coast business for Eastern concerns. 
His service has been most satisfactory. 


It you would like to have a reliable 
firm look after your purchasing and 
shipments right on the ground and 
see that you get the best values obtain- 
able, we invite your inquiries. 


Harry P. Kennedy & Co. 


Buying Agent Pacific Coast Forest Products. 
538 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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TOTE-ROAD Tote-Road 
AND TRAIL | and Trail 
C33 Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
j Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
, and ax. 
DOUGLAS MALLUCH $1.50 postpaid. 
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Toronto, Ont. 


May 23.—Lumber trade conditions in Canada 
are showing many signs of betterment. Prices on a 
number of lines are stiffening, demand is brisker, and 
distribution more general. Millmen in northern On- 
tario are holding out for prices ranging $1 to $3 higher 
than on the same grades a year ago. White pine Nos. 
1 and 2 culls are practically off the market, while No. 
3 is finding ready sales, with stocks rather low. There 
is some improvement in common and dressed, at 
fair, steady prices. Practically all wholesalers are 
sold right out of standard sizes in jack pine and 
spruce, both merchantable and cull, and will not have 
representative lots until the new cut comes on the 
market, which will be towards the end of June. Some 
of the stock is being distributed green from mill 
yards in northern Ontario, so keen is the demand. 
Dry hemlock is scarce and prices have stiffened. The 
demand is fair for western forest products. A new 
price list has gone into effect on fir uppers, the ad- 
vance being from $1 to $3, depending on grade and 
pattern. Stocks generally are low and business in 
band is very good. The demand for shingles is just 
fair. There was a drop in price of 10 cents recently. 
The market is rather dull in connection with white 
pine and spruce lath. 

The sawmill of the Victoria Harbor Lumber Co., 
at Victoria Harbor, Ont., is now operating for the 
season and will cut about 8,000,000 feet, principally 
of white pine. The company will also saw up a cou- 
ple of rafts of logs for the Spanish River Lumber Co., 
which is not operating its mill at Spanish this season, 
but has started up its new mill at Skead, which is 
off to a good start. 

John Camphell & Sons, who for a number of years 
operated a sawmill at Seguin Falls, Ont., have started 
up their new mill at Mileage 56, on the Canadian 
National Railways, west of Capreol, and are sawing 
jack pine, spruce, red and white pine for the Mar- 
shay Lumber Co. The new mill has a cutting capac- 
ity of from 50,000 to 60,000 feet a day. 

The new mill of the Temagami Timber Co., at 
Goward, Ont., on the T. & N. O. railway, north of 
North Bay, started up recently and will saw about 
6,000,000 feet of red and white pine. 

J. F. Houston, of the Houston Co., Tweed, 
Ont., which recently established a plant in Belleville, 
has removed from Tweed and in future will reside 
in Belleville. About a year ago the Houston Co. 
purchased the buildings of the Steel Co. of Canada, 
at Belleville, and has established an uptodate planing 
mill and woodworking plant there. 

Guy H. Long, of the Long Lumber Co., Hamilton, 
Ont., and Mrs. Long, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Christman, of South Bend, Ind., and Mr. Hunter, 
purchasing agent of the Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
Hamilton, have sailed on a three months’ trip to 
Great Britain and Europe. 


New York, N. Y. 


May 23.—The lumber market on the whole seems 
fairly well stabilized. Business is good with most of 
the wholesalers, and retailers in the city and suburbs 
are enjoying an active trade. The chief complaint of 
the wholesalers is that the retailers are buying in 
small volume and strictly according to requirements. 
The dealers themselves admit such conditions exist, 
and some of them make so bold as to say that the 
time when the retailer keeps large stocks on hand has 
gone forever. 

The eastern spruce lath situation is improving very 
slowly, but speedy return to normalcy is expected 
when mills in Nova Scotia and other Canadian 
Provinces have exhausted the supplies they had on 
hand when the spring season opened. The situation 
in fir has shown steady improvement, with little pros- 
pect that big stocks of transit lumber will be brought 
into New York this summer. Hardwoods are hold- 
ing all of their recent gains, attributed solely to 
flood conditions. Demand is especially brisk for oak 
flooring, and supplies are scarce. Wholesalers of 
birch, beech and maple report improved demand. Bass- 
wood, poplar and chestnut have been sold in greater 
volume at higher prices, and _ distributers are 
optimistic. 

James J. Brown, jr., formerly with the Brislin 
Lumber Co., Hicksville, Long Island, has opened a 
yard at Manhasset under the corporation name Man- 
hasset Lumber & Supply Co. (Inc.). 

The May tournament of the LIDA golfers will be 
held Wednesday at the North Hempstead Country 
Club. 

Joseph McCarthy, formerly with Albert & Kern- 
han (Inc.), has returned from a long stay at mills 
in Oregon, and is associated with R. J. Oliver, New 
York wholesaler. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., Spokane, Wash., recently spent a few days in 
New York on business. Fred Parks, of Seattle, Wash., 
was another westerner recently in New York. 

Paul Dever has recently been transferred from 
the Pittsburgh office to the New York office of the 
Babcock Lumber Co. Mr. Dever formerly lived in 
Spokane, Wash. 

R. C. Winton. of the Pas Lumber Co. (Ltd.) and 





the Eagle Lake Spruce Mills, recently visited Charles 
J. Harris, eastern representative of the Winton Lum. 
ber Co. 

Frank B. Haviland has recently become exclusive 
representative in the metropolitan district of the 
Pine Plume Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala. 


G. C. Riddell, mining engineer, with offices in the 
Woolworth Building, has returned from a three 
months’ timber and mining investigation in Panama, 
He has cruised extensive new areas of mahogany and 
maria, and has returned with aerial photographs of 
densely timbered areas along the coasts, taken in g 
long airplane reconnaissance. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


May 24.—Fine weather encourages the dealer to 
expect a rather lively trade within the next thi 
days. Demand is keeping up to the expectations of 
wholesalers and manufacturers. The southern pine 
mills seem to feel that no further concessions are 
necessary, and tenders of business at less than 
list prices are being refused. Prices in Idaho and 
Pondosa white pines and California white and 
sugar pines, and fir as well, are strong. Oak 
flooring, even at the advanced prices caused by 
shortage, is in continued demand, and dealers are 
expressing a willingness to accept stock for deferred 
shipment. Appalachian hardwoods continue strong, 
and items which have been heretofore dragging are now 
in better demand at prices more favorable to mills, 
The retail yards report a continued fair demand for 
home building material, although it is not in as 
large volume as it was a year ago. 

Ralph C. Angell, of New York, vice president 
Babcock Angell Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, New York 
and Seattle, was in Pittsburgh last week in confer- 
ence with company officials. 

Harrison Cale, who has been engaged in the com- 
mission lumber business in Cleveland, Ohio. has moved 
his offices to Pittsburgh and is located at 1619 Murray 
Avenue as sales representative in Ohio territory for 
the Cady Lumber Corporation, which has_ general 
offices at El Paso, Tex. Mr. Cale will continue to 
cover Ohio territory from the Pittsburgh office. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


May 24.—Sales managers think they see a brighter 
outlook in the lumber market, thcugh there has been 
little if any change in the volume of business the 
last two weeks. More settled weather is counted 
upon to increase the demand over the middle West, 
and there are signs of some growth in eastern buying. 
Locally, building has been dull, and money has been 
piling up in building and loan association vaults. Con- 
ditions are favorable for borrowing and there has been 
more figuring with retailers on lumber bills. The 
crop situation in the wheat country is good, and un- 
doubtedly country retailers will have a good fall busi- 
ness. In the corn country, conditions are not so 
good. There still is a large volume of lumber mov- 
ing into the oil fields, but the drop in price of crude 
has halted considerable work. 

Frank N. Daniels, president Dascomb-Daniels Lum- 
ber Co., and Mrs. Daniels returned last Thursday from 
a fourteen weeks’ tour of Europe. 


Norfolk, Va. 


May 23.—There has been a little more activity in 
North Carolina pine. Most of the new business 
has originated in the North and East, and a little in 
the southern States. The stock being bought is for 
immediate use and orders call for quick shipment. 
The prospects are better than they were a week ago. 
There really has been little change in prices. 


There has been a little better demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better band sawn, also for 4/4 No, 2 and 
better edge and stock widths mixed in circular stock. 
No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths, band sawn rough, 
have been rather quiet but a little more dressed stock 
has been moved. Good circular stock widths are mov- 
ing a little better. Edge 4/4 No. 3, also No. 8 stock 
widths, have been very quiet but prices seem to be 
holding steady. Edge 5/4 No. 2 and better has been 
quiet, but 5/4 x 10- and 12-inch is moving a little 
better. The 6/ an 8/4 stock widths are a little more 
active, but edge widths are very quiet. There is 
little call for bark strips and miscuts, either rough 
or dressed. ‘ ‘ 

The 4/4 edge No. 1 box, both kiln dried and air 
dried, continue very quiet. There is more good air 
dried being offered but box makers appear to be well 
covered. No. 1 4/4 stock box, rough and dressed, 
air dried and kiln dried, is moving very well and 
prices are holding firm. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box, rough, 
has been rather quiet but some buyers expect to be 
in the market soon for dressed. No. 2 4/4 stock 
box has been moving very slowly. Edge, 5/ and 
6/4, also stock widths, box rough and dressed, con- 
tinue very quiet. There has been a little better de- 
mand for 4/4 box bark strips, dressed, but the price 
is a little weak. 7 

There has been a little better demand for flooring, 
thin ceiling, partition etc., mixed cars being rather 
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popular. Mills can realize better prices on these than 
on straight cars. There is not much variation to 
prices. Kiln dried roofers, 6- and 8-inch, 13/16, %4- 
and 11/16-inch thick, have been moving better and at 
fair prices. Air dried roofers have not been so ac- 
tive and one or two mills have been inclined to shade 
their prices 25 cents. Most, however, are holding firm 
or shutting down to avoid loss. Rough and dressed 
framing have been quiet. Pine lath have been moving 
a little better, but price of kiln dried is weak. 


Shreveport, La. 


May 23.—Last week showed a little improvement in 
southern pine business, though the latter part of the 
week was featured by heavy rains accompanied by 
considerable wind. A good deal of timber through- 
out this section has been injured by storm, and mills 
have trouble in getting it sawn soon enough to pre- 
vent insect damage. Large mills have not been ham- 
pered much by rains, though the roads for hauling 
from small mills are in poor shape. Outside of’ the 
Delta, pine mills are running at a good rate. Orders 
have been coming a little better, but special orders 
are not easy to place, as some items are scarce. The 
market has been steady. Some mills need orders but 
are doing their best to avoid putting unsold stock in 
transit. Shipments are moving fairly well, and rail- 
roads, except in sections where there is high water, 
are giving good service. Though the cotton fields are 
taking some labor, there is an ample supply. 

Hardwood buyers show a disposition to take only 
what they need, and prices show no further change. 


was no shipping. or mail. 
interrupted. 

Frank H. Porter returned Sunday from a trip to 
Charleston, W. Va. The White Pine Lumber Co., 
of Bernalillo, of which he is manager, which has 
been averaging 145,000 daily cut, has been retarded 
by lack of logs, and it is planned to supplement the 
logging equipment of horses and “bummers” with a 
crawler tractor and high wheels. The plan is to have 
logs enough to permit some night shifts, so as to 
bring the monthly output to about five million feet. 

The Acme Lumber Co. has added another lumber 
shed, 32 by 86 feet, which will be finished this week. 
Manager L. B. Acison reports ready sale for beech 
flooring from Texarkana. 

F. G. Weathersby, woods superintendent of the 
White Pine Lumber Co., formerly with the Kirby 
Lumber Co., Silsbee, Tex., narrowly escaped death 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


May 23.—Orders have been fairly plentiful, and 
possibly 30 percent or more ahead of production. Ship- 
ments are continuing at a nice rate, but shortage of 
cars keeps down their total. Weather has favored 
operating. Prices remain almost stationary, but there 
are differences of $1 to $15 on identical items be- 
tween even larger mills. On some standard items 
there ate variations up to $5. Items on which strength 
is expected suddenly show weakness, and items that 
do not appear so very strong will begin to show un- 
usual strength. Sales managers must be careful to 
avoid getting swamped with a lot of business that 
they really should not have. 


Flooring plants were un- 





A good volume of hard- 
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A sculptor and interior designer at Park Ridge, IIl., inclosed his resi- 
dence and his studio within the fence shown in the picture. All of the 
buildings are of wood. The pattern of fence is attractive. 
the lower part is built tight, inch boards being used. There is a pleas- 
The buildings stand on a triangular lot, 
one side of which borders an alley. The alley side of the fence ts about 
two feet taller than the front, facing the Northwest Highway. The 
fence extends around the other side of the triangle on a street not 
shown in the picture. The place is known as Ianelli’s Studio. 


ing effect in the lattice above. 






wood business is being 
booked at prices well above 
the level prevailing pre- 
vious to the indundations. 
Upper grades of rift pine 

flooring are strong, due to 
increase in value of hard- 
wood floorings, and sales 
of pine over the week 
have cut down stocks of 
both 8- and 4-inch. No. 3 
flooring in both 3- and 4- 
inch has shown excellent 
movement. No. 2 has been 
a little slow, and _ stocks 
have increased, but orders 
for B&better and No. 1 
have been about equal to 
production. Drop siding 
prices have been slightly 
lower, and_ considerable 
new orders for all grades 
from No. 3 common to 
B&better have been booked. 
The export market has 

Note that been absorbing some %x4- 
and %x4-inch ceiling. Ceil- 
ing stocks have shown very 
little increase. Partition, 
%x4-inch, shows only a 

‘light surplus. Finish has 
shown marked activity, 
sales being mostly in 4/ 











last Wednesday. He had just succeeded in controlling 
a forest fire that threatened the logging camp and 
timber at Porter, and was ridng a horse which fell 
from a bridge, breaking Mr. Weathersby’s left thigh. 


Houston, Tex. 


May 24.—The unusual rise in hardwood prices 
during the last three weeks has come to a halt, tem- 
porarily at least. The better grades of gum and oak, 
after advancing around $15, have eased up slightly. 
Houston concerns are doing good business in prac- 
tically all items, yet the extra heavy orders of several 
days ago are lacking. Pine is moving fairly well, 
but there is nothing unusual in the market conditions. 
Export business has not improved. 

The Rio Grande Valley, a section which buys 
much lumber, reached a new high total in building 
estimates last week. F. O. Thompson, of the Hous- 
ton Builders’ Exchange, just back from the Valley, 
said building is most active and promises to continue 
that way. Building in Houston and vicinity is con- 
tinuing steadily, with slightly increasing volume. 

George R. Christie, secretary East Texas Mill Man- 
agers’ Association, is among the delegates to the 
fourteenth National Foreign Trade Convention in 
Detroit, May 25 to 27. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


May 23.—The Breece sawmill, at Monroe, La., 
which has not been sawing since February, having 
at one time a foot of water on the mill site, started 
Monday with day and night shifts, but the Baskin 
sawmill can not probably start before August. Al- 
though no logs were lost or damaged, the mill at 
Baskin was surrounded by water, so for a time there 


and 5/4 thicknesses. 

The export market has been a heavy contributor of 
orders for 1x8- to 1x12-inch No. 2 common shortleaf 
boards, and surplus has been much reduced, but these 
sizes in longleaf have not been so active. Oversales 
in 6-inch No. 2 longleaf are still much in evidence, 
but 6-inch shortleaf shows a nice surplus. Fencing in 
4-inch No, 2 is showing a surplus in both longleaf and 
shortleaf, but there is a fair number of bookings. 
Fencing, 4-inch No. 3, has shown excellent improve- 
ment. Stocks are very light, being largely longleaf, 
as shortleaf is much oversold. Fencing, 6-inch No. 8, 
is showing a fair surplus in longleaf, with none in 
shortleaf. Flooring, 6-inch No. 3, a droppings grade 
from No. 2, is showing a nice surplus, as is 8-inch 
No. 3 shiplap. Both longleaf and shortleaf boards 
in 8- and 12-inch are showing a fairly heavy surplus, 
while the 10-inch are slightly oversold. All surplus 
No. 4 has been taken up by grain door crews and 
there is no stock at mills. Shook business is show- 
ing a little activity, but is below normal. 

No. 1 kiln dried lath remain sold ahead for 30 to 
45 days, while there is a slight surplus of No. 2 kiln 
dried. Pine shingles, No. 2 sap, have sold during the 
week, while No. 1 heart and better grades have shown 
no movement. 

Dimension, 
tremely active. 


longleaf and shortleaf, has been ex- 

Shortleaf, especially Nos. 1 and 2, 
has sold in a wide range of sizes. No. 8 dimension 
has shown only slight movement. The export mar- 
ket is still sending in a heavy volume of sawn timber 
business, and mills are sold ahead for about 60 days 


on longleaf for export and domestc markets. Short- 
leaf timber business continues slow. The export mar- 
ket has not been as brisk as it was recently. Credit 


conditions in Cuba and other West Indies islands are 
holding back business. Demand for saps has been 
fairly active, but prices are extremely low. 


(Continued on page 92) 





Yes Sir: 
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stands every 
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CHICAGO 
We Moved—~ 


April 23rd to our beautiful new 
offices in the 














Builders Building 
228 North La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Address all future inquiries and orders 
to above address. 


VANLANDINGHAM LBr. Co. 


W. B. Vanlandingham 
E. T. Vanlandingham 
a * B. Cunningham 


Lawrence F Braun 
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Joun A. Spencer Lumser Co. 
Suite 800, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Wholesale and Commission 





PONDOSA on 
—_ YELLOW 

CALIFORNIA 

WHITE PINE PINE 


Southern Hardwoods 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
I! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








Peerless Patent 


WIGGINS perf en 


assure you of proper card representation. Many 
of America’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because they realize that the 
proper card serves the 
dual purpose of an- 
nouncing theirsalesmen 
while adding 
prestige to the 
house. Ask for 
tab of speci- 
mens and ob- 





serve __ their FOTEEL COMPANY 
smooth edges PITTSBURON. BA 
andexcelience or eemicaee 


of engraving. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 














fi Surface Measure 
ESTIMATOR 


Anew publicatics covering in the most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 








els, doors, blinds, door and window 
‘ames, etc., etc. or circular containing 
sample pages. 
Pocket Size (416 x 64"") $5.00, Postpaid. 
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C. A. Goodman, of the Sawyer Goodman Co., 
Marinette, Wis., passed through Chicago May 
23 en route to the Southwest on business. 


W. B. Heinemann, of the B. Heinemann 
Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., was in Chicago 
this week calling on the local hardwood trade. 


The Central Coal & Coke Co. has moved its 
local office from Suite 747 to Suite 1224 Mc- 
Cormick Building, 332 South Michigan Avenue. 


A. H. Ruth, of the George W. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., spent a couple of days this week at 
the Appleton, Wis., operations of the com- 
pany. 


H. W. Coulter, of the Coulter Lumber 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Chicago 
May 24 calling on his friends in the local 
hardwood trade. 


C. W. Carson, manager of the hardwood 
department of the Hilgard Lumber Co., spent 
this week calling on the consuming trade in 
western Michigan. 


H. H. Bates, of the Standard Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., was in Chicago this 
week in the course of a business trip through 
the consuming territory. 


Wallace B. Rogers, of Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., Laurel, Miss., passed through Chicago 
May 23 on his return to headquarters following 
a business trip to Clinton, Iowa. 


H. S. Reinmuth, in charge of the western 
pines department of the H. B. Waite Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chi- 
cago Tuesday on his way to Detroit on busi- 
ness. 


Earl Williams, assistant sales manager of 
the Finkbine Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., is 
on a visit to the redwood operations of the 
Finkbine-Guild Lumber Co. at Rockport, 
Calif. 

L. W. Carpenter, of the Shevlin, Carpen- 
ter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis, Minn., spent 
several days in Chicago this week conferring 
with A. F. Boyd, manager of the company’s 
local office. 


Walter Vanlandingham, of the Vanlan- 
dingham Lumber Co., and wife left May 25 
on an automobile trip to Kansas City, Mo., 
where they expect to remain until after Me- 
morial Day. 


L. J. Wilson, sales manager of Moss, Blais & 
Wilson, Minneapolis, Minn., when in Chicago 
last week reported that northern pine products 
were moving in satisfactory volume, but bad 
weather has curtailed production. 


E. L. Koester, who for the last few years 
has been sales agent in Chicago for the Bax- 
ter-Forest Lumber Co., of Meridian, Miss., 
recently engaged in business under his own 
name for the handling of hardwoods. 


Henry Mosser, president, and John Hall, 
a stockholder of the Panhandle Lumber Co., 
both of Williamsport, Pa., passed through 
Chicago recently on their way to Spirit Lake, 
Idaho, to visit the company’s operations. 


J. A. Reid. president of the Reid Lumber 
Co., Quincy, Fla., was in Chicago May 20 call- 
ing on the local trade. He reported a fairly 
active demand for southern pine and considered 
the outlook for the near future quite favorable. 


L. E. Clark, vice president of the Huttig 
Sash & Door Co., of St. Louis, Mo., spent the 
day in Chicago last Monday. He reports busi- 
ness quite active and looks for the continuance 
of a big building program throughout the 
country. 


Mrs. B. C. Grovenstein, sales manager of 
the Redding Lumber Co., Macon, Ga., spent 
May 23 and 24 in Chicago conferring with 
the Vanlandingham Lumber Co., local repre- 


sentative. Mrs. Grovenstein reported busi- 
ness pretty fair. 


E. L. Rich, of the Northern Hardwoods 
Sales Co., returned this week from a business 
trip to western Illinois and eastern Iowa con. 
suming centers and reports a fair volume of 
business with the sash and door, furniture and 
agricultural implement factories. 


J. A. Gillespie, manager of the northern 
office of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., re- 
turned May 21 from a two weeks’ trip through 
eastern consuming centers. He reports very 
good business in Detroit, Toledo, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and eastern Pennsylvania coal re- 
gion. 


V. P. Gregg, of the Gregg-Soderberg 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., passed through 
Chicago May 24 on his return from a six 
weeks’ business trip through the East. He 
felt quite optimistic over conditions and 
thought prices would hold steady for some 
time. 


W. C. McDonald, of Detroit, Mich., secre- 
tary of the Tri-State Lumber & Shingle Co., 
was in Chicago last Saturday attending a 
conference of representatives of the Arkan- 
sas Oak Flooring Co., and also took occa- 
sion to pay a visit to the company’s local 
office. 


L. G. Negrotto, general sales manager of 
the Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., 
spent several days in Chicago this week con- 
ferring with R. C. Clark, manager of the 
company’s local office. From here Mr. Ne- 
grotto went to St. Louis en route to head- 
quarters. 


Fred Parks, of Parks & Lawton, Seattle, 
Wash., spent a day in Chicago this week on 
his return from an eastern business trip. He 
stated that the east coast market showed a 
better tone due to the elimination of transit 
water shipments, and this was providing the 
cargo mills with a good, steady business at 
prevailing prices. 


The Harnischfeger Corporation, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., announces the removal of its 
Dallas, Tex., office from 401 Fidelity Union 
Building into the Construction Industries 
Building, where more commodious quarters 
were secured to take care of the increased 
volume of crane and excavator business 
being handled in the Dallas territory. 


The Hyman-Michaels Co. of Chicago an- 
nounces that it has been fortunate recently in 
securing a number of abandoned steam and 
electric railroads, including locomotives, rolling 
stock, rotary converts, and generators as well 
as a great deal of track material. This is sig- 
nificant of the fact that the smaller electric 
steam railroads are petitioning the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission to allow them to close 
up their railroads and go out of business. 


The Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Co., of 
Greenville, Mich., well known manufacturer of 
the Gordon hollow blast grate and the Tower 
line of edgers and trimmers, has designed and 
placed on the market what it believes to be a 
thoroughly efficient and satisfactory “cleaner,” 
as the company calls it, for removing dried 
mud from lumber. This news will no doubt 
interest many whose stocks of lumber were 
flooded when the Mississippi River overflowed 
its banks. 


George A. Houston, manager of lumber 
sales of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., was in Chicago this week in at- 
tendance at the trade extension committee 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. J. H. Lane, manager of 


the tie and timber department of the Long- 
Bell company, stopped off in Chicago May 
23 on his return to Kansas City following a 
business trip to the East. 


Earl Kenyon. 
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manager of the sash and door department, 
and G. W. Allport, hardwood supervisor, 
were in Chicago this week conferring with 
c. W. Lawrance, district manager. G. C. 
Montgomery, special Tepresentative of the 
creosote department, is spending this week 
at the Long-Bell plants in the South. 


James S. Trainer, formerly connected with 
the Trainer Bros. Lumber Co., Chicago, and 
who now resides with his daughter at Medford, 
Mass., has been visiting with his many friends 
in Chicago the last two weeks, leaving May 21 
for his home. Mr. Trainer, who retired last 
May, was one of the oldest men in the lumber 
industry, having been actively identified with it 
all his life. He is now 72 years old and tells 
his friends that he expects to live another 25 
years at least. 


The speaker and guest of honor at the 
weekly meeting of the Chicago Rotary Club 
last Tuesday was Capt. Robert Dollar, of San 
Francisco, Calif., president of the Robert Dol- 
lar Co., and owner of the Dollar steamship 
lines. The subject of Capt. Dollar’s address 
was, “American Shipping and Foreign Trade.” 
He recounted some interesting experiences in 
the work of building up his organization and 
establishing a line of steamers that would 
make regular sailings around the world, and 
his address was heard with rapt attention by 
the approximately six hundred business men 
who listened to him. Capt. Dollar is well 
known in the lumber trade and in conversation 
with a representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN recalled the time w hen he was a news 
correspondent in Canada for the predecessor of 
the AMERICAN LUuMBERMAN when it was be- 
ing published at Saginaw, Mich. He has seen 
a wonderful development in the half century 
that has ensued, but he recalls as one of the 
pleasant experiences of his early days in the 
industry his work as a correspondent for this 
paper. 


PSS SES EEE SE ED 


Casualty Firm Makes Progress 


Reports of progress were made by the execu- 
tives and department heads of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co. at the recent an- 
nual meeting held. in Chicago. President James 
S. Kemper in his report said 

We enter our fifteenth anniversary year in the 
best condition and after the best twelve months’ record 
in our experience. In only one respect did we fail to 
surpass every previous record, and that was in the 
matter of increase in premium income. Even so we 
made a gain of almost $700,000 which enabled us to 
reach our goal of $5,000,000 in annual premium in- 
come with $250,000 to spare. The directors are of the 
opinion that having reached our present volume it is 
not essential that we should strive to exceed previous 
records in the net gain of premium income from year 
to year. They conceive it to be more important that 
we should, in the handling of the large volume of 
business that now flows through our institution, so 
preserve the standards of the company that the per- 
sonnel of the membership shall not depreciate from 
the high standard originally fixed. 

The Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. now ranks 
first among mutual casualty companies in the num- 
ber of our policyholders. It should also be interest- 
ing to you that we have accomplished this result while 
adhering to those rigid mutual principles of selection 
and inspection that have throughout the history of in- 
surance in America stamped this oldest form of insur- 
ance, in the words of the insurance commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, as that which “‘not only fur- 
nishes insurance at a lower cost but is a more stable 
business institution.” 


Speaking of the financial development of the 
company, Mr. Kemper stated that the increase 
in assets had more than kept pace with the in- 
crease in premium income, the gain in this item 
being in excess of $900,000. 


Here again, said Mr. Kemper, we surpassed the goal 
set for the year in that we not only accumulated 
assets of $5,000,000 but exceeded that figure by more 
than $500,000. Our underwriting profit for the year 
was more than $1,000,000 and our investment profit 
was in excess of $200,000. The latter was made up of 
interest income in the amount of $144,000 and profit 
on investments of $57,000. Of the combined under- 
writing and investment profit of $1,200,000 we re- 
turned over $900,000 in dividends to policyholders, in- 
creased our reserve for contingencies from $400,000 
to $500,000, set up a special reserve for fluctuation 


in market value of securities of $50,000 and added 
$130,000 to our surplus. 


President Kemper reported the “L-M-C” in- 
vestment situation as very satisfactory. “In 
the main we have continued our policy of 
buying principally government and municipal 
securities of the highest type,” said Mr. Kem- 
per. “We did, however, increase our holdings 
of first mortgages on real estate, all loans being 
secured by a value of at least double the 
amount of the loan with the usual insurance 
collateral protection.” 

Among the representative lumbermen in at- 
tendance were William Buchanan, Joliet, IIl.; 
E. H. Burgess, F. J. Heitmann and E. W. 
Dierssen, Chicago; R. E. Campbell, Toledo, 
Ohio; H. H. Corwin, Jackson, Mich.; G. J. 
Farnsworth, Oconto, Wis.; Edmund Goedde, 
East St. Louis, Ill.; H. E. Stone, Boston, 
Mass.; H. C. Scearce, Mooresville, Ind.; A. B. 
Ransom, Nashville, Tenn.; C. A. L. Purmort, 
Van Wert, Ohio, and Fred H. Ludwig, Read- 
ing, Pa. saeeneeas 


Illinois Acquires First State Forest 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 24.—A tract of vir- 
gin timber located in Menard County, near 
the village of Tallula, embracing 80 acres of 
oak, hickory, hard maple, elm, walnut and 
buckeye, has been deeded to the State of 
Illinois by Col. and Mrs. C. C. Judy and 
daughter, Mary, of Menard County, a pio- 
neer family of Illinois. The tract, which will 
be known as the Judy Memorial Park, is 
the first State forest, and deed to the prop- 
erty has been formally accepted in the name 
of the people of Illinois by Gov. Small and 
William Stratton, director of the State de- 
partment of conservation. 


Charter Subsidiary Corporation 


JacKsonviL_E, Fra., May 23.—Announce- 
ment has been made by James D. Lacey & 
Co., timber land factors, with offices in Chi- 
cago, New York, Seattle, New Orleans, Mon- 
treal and Vancouver, of the formation of a 
subsidiary corporation under Florida charter 
to be known as The James D. Lacey Co. Of- 
fices will be opened on June 1 in the Barnett 
National Bank Building, Jacksonville. The 
business in the south Atlantic States former- 
ly handled from the Savannah, Ga., office of 
the parent corporation will be conducted under 
the direction of the Jacksonville office, which 
will be in charge of S. J. Hall, formerly man- 
ager at Savannah. V. G. Watters, vice pres- 
ident of the Savannah River Lumber Co., will 
act as resident representative in Savannah with 
headquarters at 1204 Savannah Trust & Bank 
Building. The Jacksonville office will be the 
natural center for the widely diversified work 
of the organization in the Southeast, and give 
a closer contact with the properties and clien- 
tele in this region. 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Notes 


Mempuis, Tenn., May 24.—J. H. Townshend, sec- 
retary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, announced that the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad advises it will put into its rough material 
tariff a new rule providing for extension of time limit 
from one year to eighteen months. The extension 
will, of course, only be granted on application of the 
shipper. This is in line with the rough material tar- 
iffs of other east side railroads. 

Mr. Townshend also advises that effective June 15, 
1927, the 80 cent rate on cooperage stock to the 
Pacific coast will be applied from the territory gen- 
erally speaking lying on the west of the Mississippi 
River, including Illinois, Wisconsin and points west 
thereof. The 85 cent rate has been issued to apply 
from a part of Indiana, including Evansville. 


THE TIMBER industry in Brazil is still in an 
incipient stage. The methods of cutting and 
working up logs are primitive and, in most 
cases, the logs have to be taken through virgin 
forests to the river banks, there to be made 
up into rafts and floated down to the sawmills 
or to Manaos and Itacoatiara. 





WATCHCLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
BOSTON-23 BEACH ST. 
CHICAGO-4I47 RAVENSWOOD AVE. @ NEW YORK-76 VARICK ST. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes & Tools 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 
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Three-in-One 
Window Frame Machine 


With the Phillips Improved 
Window Frame Machine, two 
men can work at the same time 
on different jobs. It is a pulley 
mortiser, pocket-cutter, and variety 
saw table combined. 


Users say it reduces their work 
time on window frames by fifteen 
minutes. No matter how big—-no 
matter how small your plant, The 
Phillips Improved Window Frame 
Machine will make more money 
for you. 


Sturdily built— No “‘ Fool’’ Parts 


Mail coupon for full details 


——_——_ = = << co 


Atlas Manufacturing Company, 
Orlando, Fla. Dept. A-15 


Send us full details about the 
IMPROVED Window Frame Machine. 


Phillips 
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Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- 
ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas 
burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, 

—_ Miss. Mo. are Miss. Mo. — si9* Mo. Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo, 
7 coring nis encing, Dimensions, SISIE Dimension, SISIE 
BS Bh sosceceees © Oe us B&better Rough: No. 1, 1x4”, 16’ ....... wees 38.95 | No. 1— No. 3— 
c etter e 57:00 " o 12” ? ~~. ,lengths. . coos 83.95 2x 4”, 10° 24.29 Di” ~@¢asiisebedeiiod 13.70 15.53 
ou 5! ee. cocceos cece S008 ae ee ae EE UE: Scndosereceues 12.30 14.03 
No. 2 seeersore 29.92 . x Siar lengths. . 34.00 37.95 16’ SO etl 24.17 27.29 2x8” ecccovvcoccecece 16.38 15.46 
FG B&better .... 43.97 44.12 : Be 2 (o8 lengte) : 20 us oy pe 26.69 32.01 | No. 2 J pbetter log run— 
MP acececiveee eooe 935,94 BEAR L Grae Pt eoeseeesoonce ° 2x 6”, 10’ 22.88 22.65 SO. ccccccercece -62 
4 . +25 ine as ee 19.51 20.17 eae Setereraee a > © © 6 ies eeteeeer ere: 21.44 : 
No. 2.2 nae. 9450 No. 3, (ali iengths): 1a’ 27772 Bon 33°95 iP ccoveasnans 22:05 117. 
1x4” EG B&better 61.30 * 67.00 eM R” ME deawgecacanxunies 13.65 13.42 18 & 30° ae arent O60. WE oe ceca aw .... 
PM ddenbede coee 28.295 mee ine osedSVGeenseanéns 16.35 15.22 2x 8”, 10’ IS PR. oe 23.72 12’ &. " 
FG B&betier . - Os 2s oth Boards, SIS or $2S ees i 8 °° 
eee | Giese js * es No. 1, 1x8”, 14 and 16’ .... 36.84 paaegornens os, r 2x 8”, ; 
oe techn ate aaa] 14 and 2x4 to id*.2°. 54 Other lengths.. 40.61 36.84] o.roe jor 70 7°" ok ae 
WG, Micecvaanc 11.60 ...,| B&better Surfaced: 1x10”, 14 and 16’ ge Po ae eee 93.47 27°50 : 
1x6” No. 1, C.M. . 36.20 . Other lengths. . : 88.80 39.09 oe eeenas 25,85 30°67 : 
No. 2, C.M,. . 20.22 1x12”, 14 and 16’.... .... 49.3 Bsén..-: 27.46 31°06 = 
ms a Gelbeccces 15.13 Other lengths. . 47.50 49.39 2x12”. 10’ ae SereEe 95.34 33.29 2x12”, 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20°): x12”, Bog *eseseesoees a SS 
Ceiling le ciasipaananenened 20.88 21.37 fap Sthseroeess Sa ae Longleaf Timbers 
Wxi"B&better ......... 30.16 30.00 1x10” oo. cece eee eeeee 21.17 22.42  % geet 0.26 40.72 | No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
oy aR Rbnisiiegsiee ——e ME stttccinageanuas 23.43 27.70 —— and under: 
%x4” Babetter eiewewee 34.56 33.17 : No. 2. (all lengths) : — sink cate ive ee eececcccccrccces 21.24 28.80 
ig Seer ‘ ‘ . ween Cl eee eee 8. 07 ” EES ITS nee Y 
No. Bo... 0 22001 17.48 19.75 5. caimcoarenaceeee 17.41 17.59| ? *** ee MEE? HD cntinkiouncseepnen 29:50 40.98 
9 NO Brrccvcccccees i a 5.06 ___ ene eee ss 18.66 18.55 Y 4. le <eéawigtnbeninmaaias coos 48.05 
%x4 Babetior cosanens 41.86 J nen 5. Ne. 4, all widths and a ‘aa t ’ WP ancccvesneoninenes 66.12 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10” 74.60 WEED cccesncpeccece 5 I ” 
Drop Siding 6/4 & 8/4x12”"...... 74.60 Shiplap iit 19.19 19.90 | can 154 by aie 
” he F  pdneeuweiee ; x wh adh 
1x4 76 wanetier eee o.08 23 Cc yateeed | No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’ .... 35.39 +4 we . oo sii B&better, 10 and 20’ 39.00 
No, 1. 36.9 ' N 1, 16’ 
: 93:10 26.86 41.88 | og (qr togitneths-- $3.94 85.89 10 to 20’...... 19.88 ... Be EW cnvereceees 40.00 
ae ensa 39.50 | Ne. 2 to 20°) 2x 8”, 10’ 22.20 Car Sills 
39.50 x 3” Wneedeevhwnanens 21.08 21.52 * 49°" LAE te “*** 01:78 | S48, SqE&S: 
Casing and Base tee ol yo ee ee OF catrantenes ..-. 22.00] Up to 9”, 38 to 40’ 42.50 
B&better: mmeedl MG “A ceedibeowepued 18.55 18.00 is ge 20.22 24.00} Up to 10”, 38 to 40’.. 48.00 
DO cscnecinsins 59.14 51.15 ve ay Sececeserenenien 1815 1845 | 2210", 12’ ........... 20.62 23.00| Up to 14”, 38 to 40’. 68.00 
OS Be OO cvceccesvese C6.0e GAGE SUES cvseevcvcsess CTS cceoe fF ST Cee eerosoereeree y ’ = Pat eénens sass ores Ties 
Jambs ‘ae. 13.22 | 2x12”, 12’ ........... 22.03 20.93] 8", 8’, No.1 Sa.B&s 24.00 
B&better: 3.18 — & =e eee 13.73 or aad weeeees |. ar 7 Roofers 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”.. 84.75 1.96 §28° am MBE. cc ccccece sees 16.76 ap OO onenes 24.70 mee: GB Wi vsacccsscc 20.79 
Following are f.o.b. mill sales prices made in the Shreveport (La.), territory during the period ended May 20: 
Flooring Drop Siding B&better: Jambs Dimension, SISIE Dimension, SISIE Longleaf Timbers 
1x3” E. G. B&btr. sap.. 66.25| 1x4 or 6” B&btr. ...... GR FETIMERD” sccceccansccccces 50.50 Short- Long- Short- Long- | Ne. 1 Sq. E&S, S45, 
, F- G. B&btr. sap.. - 44.35 No, 1. ..seeeeeeees 39.50 Fencing, SIS No. 1— Leaf Leaf a: —_ — 20’ & under: 
1x4 = _ &, Babee. sap.. 66.50 BR Ei pdarentn scene 25.75 No. 1, 1x4”, other ists... 35.75 ox 4”, 10" aioe .s25 28.35 2x 8”, 3, + gts a as Dit Seats. SARA 30.50 
RG. habir Finish Nog (all gis)? is ee S50] gage 28, 20°: 23.50 ee 
A Le B&bet. Rough: Sa ssacdubGepenannuteiith 17.75 8 & 20°. 31.00 33.25] 2x10". 18) ..... 20.75 
No. 2........ gO OTE Rep OOP 20. li "3 
No. 2 dpgs No. 3 (all Igts.) ‘or 
” No. 1, C ~ 
ie” Be 1. hs Meee 13.50 Ne. 3 
oe Mt sass ehaawennns . ox 4” 
Ceiling Boards, SIS or S2S = © 
x4” B&btr. .....-++++s 31.75 pate Surfaced: No. 1, 1x8”, other Igts... 36. 9x10” 
ort > scesesensce 33.25 1x4” 1x10”, other lgts......... 41.25 2x12” 
BER Jocvcccececeve EEE. Stttheseeaasasetedy 1x12”, other Igts......... 52. Shiplap No. 1, 2. © cvveveoes 3.25 
a Seerenget = 20.00 1x8” : rs : Sinks esis aise No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): No. 1, 1x8”, other lgts... 36.75 No. 2 — ree 2.00 
Partition 1x5&10” ‘ :. Ne, 2 (10 to 20’): me "porte Lath oie 
een. cxcacune ‘ RR FS CORTE A 3.7 
1x4 &. - eer 42.75] 5 4yq” "Gas + Ae - 1375 
eee conte 25.00] 24840, bas B25 | cg 18H Oe 18:25 48-75 | 1x10” en eeeeeeeee 28,25] BIO" 0.00. sere e eee, 5. 
PEE “neatbdckencacees : > . Stringers 
Boston Partition © @ertecet: ax 4", 197 ..... a5 23-90 3190 percent heart— 
” 5 9 xi  .  3@. eeses oe Pas Be 43 , 
RE-3GnS” WOR. ccccccee 33.50 1%&2x4 to 12” ......... 55.25 id hinendiweg eae wee ph 16" 22:00 25 95 pti me ~ s Seb edoonvoens 74.00 
Bevel Siding 18.75 18 & 20’. 25.75 28.00) (All 1x4 & 6”): wee ....... 60.00 
” 2 Casing and Base ; oz 6”, 10’ ..... ae be le Le i a en 
x6" B&btr. .......-++. 29.00! Rabetter: No. 4, ali widths gts: 11.75 ane 19.50 20:75| No. 1, 9&18"°.....22! 40.00 Car Decking 
Roofers Nica chibhbhekekeae 54.25 Ties -. 20.50 23.25 _  geeeretecene 36.00] No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 
Be Ge BP eoccteacsene EE  covecnwacnes nities 63.50| 6x8”, 8°, No. 1 Sq. E&S. 28.00 18 & 20’. 22.00 23.50'No. 2 Random.......... 23.75 ff 2 ee 
The following are current prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended May 20: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” B&better Cc No. 1 No. 2 ” No. 1 Pry 2 Rare 38 
ao ad ' Glee eater eraren $66.50 50.00 | 12, 14 10, 18 12,14 10,18 | 1x4” .......... $34.00 $15.50 $14.00 
| ath $7 “ 30  “Geencnettaecse 68.50 #51:00 16’ 20’ 16’ 20’ eae 36.50 19.75 15.75 
BE esevercecccesl 71.50 68.50 6” 
nS coe 67.00 De .  vccecenuse 71.50 54.00 $25.00 $27.50 2x 4” $24.00 $25.50 1x8 woeteeeees 35.00 21.50 17.50 
re 73.00 58.00 | 24.00 25.50 2x 6” 20.50 22.00 | 1x10” ........ - 37.00 22.00 18.00 
Flat grain— 1%, 1%, 2”%x4 to 8”. 76.00 eoee 24.50 25.75 2x 8 21.00 23.00 1x12 tet eeee 48.00 26.7 19.00 
” 5 y 
B&better ............ $46.50 $38.50 | 1%, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12” 78.00 i BS Ss 2 Py Pen Casing and Base 
eS eee ee 41.5 .00 one ont : , . 5 
No : 23 r+ =. +4 Ceiling and Partition : ” Bthottes 
No. ea errs at i . Clg Cig. Og — $2S&CM—Shiplap eat, : Peper e es sense neninns ti “Sean 
3 x5 bnewhcnaee oneknneen J 
di %” No.1 No.2 No.8 at : 
Moldings B&better $39. 00 $41.00 $42.00 $44.50 | 1x6” .......... $36.50 $19.50 $16.00 Leth 
1%” and under....29 percent discount No : aoe ae ne ‘howe Dr... pameaewecs 35.25 21.50 17.75 No.1 No.2 
1%” and over..... 23 percent discount  —¢ Beer nee (eek eke . eee Se” lkaskvews . 37.00 22.00 18.00 ERRNO carsaxateiaene $3.55 $3.25 
The following are f. o. b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 Hemiocx Boaros, s7S— 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22/24’ 
10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 8/16’ 2x 4” «.+-$30.00 $31.00 $30.00 $29.00 $31.00 $33.00 $35.00 
1x 4” . -$27.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $29.00 $31.50 $28.00 2x 6” osoe Sta 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 32.00 35.00 
1x 6” - 29.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 32.00 34.50 30.50 2x 8” cose See 31.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 35.00 
lx 8” ° 31.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 36.50 32.50 2x10” coce 29.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 36.00 
1x10” ecee 82.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 + 50 33.50 2x12” cece S860 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 37.00 
1x12” eee 33.50 34.50 34.50 34.50 36.00 50 34.50 z zs . 
For merchantable S1S, deduct $3 from price of No. 1, for No. . deduct $5. No. 2 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $22.00; 1x4” and wider, 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boa $22.00. 
Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and longer, No. 3 $26.00; No. 8, 
$22.50 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1. 





May 2 


_—_—_-" 





1927 


8.20 
3.60 
0.98 
8.05 
6.12 


9.00 
0.00 


aah mah ed 
sss 


s 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., May 23.—Shipments of northern pine are increasing, and prices f. o. b, Duluth remain firm, as follows: 


Common Boarps, Roucgu— 
6’ 


Fencinc, Roucu— 


8° 4 10—“<‘i Yt titié«i sé 6’ 8 «610,12 & 14" 16" «18 & 20" 
a ee $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $65.00 6” No. 1.....cccececececeeee $51.00 $55.00 $59.00 $61.00 $61.00 
: | ee 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 Mc bawbwenswexedaceee 38.00 41.00 43.00 46.00 46.00 
ik sino 67.00 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 By hed ack +n aca mines 29.00 31.00 33.00 34.00 84.00 
No. 2, 8%...-.40- 35.00 37.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 50.00 50.00 4” No. 1..........00000- ooo tee 50.00 56.00 62.00 62.00 
i arncaars 38.00 40.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 53.00 55.00 OE aa . 83.00 36.00 41.00 47.00 45.00 
a 41.00 44.00 54.00 54.00 50.00 49.00 60.00 60.00 | te eee ret wees 25.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
No. 3, ae ececeees — ar yt pape oye an rtp as No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $26.50; 6”, $28.50. 
12”......-. 31,00 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pins, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10, and 12”, No. 4, $30.50; No. 5, $21 S1 or S2, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
dy or St, add i . ‘conte; SISIE, add $1; for resawed, Py AA Flooring, $- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Shiplap pr D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
to. 1 Funen Seuce, S280 Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
0. > = 
6’ 9 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ Srp1nc, 4 AND 6”, 4 To 20’— 
ee $28.50 $32.50 $34.50 $32.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 $35.50 : ae 6” " e” 
as citueoanetee 28.50 29.50 32.50 32.50 32. . e 
> xwinemeeen 28.50 31.50 34.50 34.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 B&better ............. a ee Ft C.-.- papemnss se s+ ry le 
ot Se 31.50 32.50 36.50 36.50 35.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 5 pene Peeeeeiee sees 28:00 31.00 a Fperaseees . 
Oe” snuechedaaae 32.50 33.50 37.50 37.50 36.50 34.50 36.50 36.50 Sidi pee ee te , vrai aa d 80 f aes 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; &M —— oy oe a oe percent of 4- and 9-foot. 


or S4S, add $3. 


Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. 


Siding run to O.G., 


$2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Beaded ceiling, ¥%-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., May 23.—Following are typical 
average f. 0.b. Norfolk prices, made during the 
week ernided May 20, as reported to the North 
Carolina Pine Association: 


Rough: 

4/4 Edge— 

Rrra I =i ax acsa: uc pseu oth oo vite es ela wee $50.75 
AP ainih aaale wire aha alec ais awk Oa ore wee 35.00 
No. 2 No.1 

&btr. No. 3 box 

SO ae wn6 snd owews cumxes $55.00 —e fe 

NY te einai are ehera ada ak ale ; $36.08 28.58 

DE dwis ahead) &e oat és 42.50 30.00 

ge RR eae oid 55.00 30.83 

ee Were, Dee. 3 OE Bac cccvivcewencs $35.41 

a SA era Ree ee §.27 

Dressed: 

Flooring, 13/16” 24%” 
( Re ES eee $42.37 $46.07 
Fe 3 ares 39.25 47.00 
Be. ee EE, ho secewesene oun 39.88 43.64 

ee WE I is ka amare wee ee we 38.59 

Box bark strips (dressed or resawed)... 17.35 

*Air 

No. 1 dried 
$26.78 $19.00 
28.08 19.00 
oan 18.90 
19.50 





*F.o.b. Georgia-Alabama mill points. 


RED CEDAR SIDING 


Seattle, Wash., May 21.—Prices of red cedar 
siding, new bundling, 8- to 18- foot, f.o.b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 14-inch 





Width— Clear me of wt és 
Dt: +peatenawaceaoe $25.00 $24.00 $16.00 
_ | SR reas Srerar eter 27.00 25.00 20.00 
leer 31.00 28.00 24.00 
EE ic Aris ankiinan ie aie oo se 35.00 OE ewe 

GEN beawacesencwaes 43.00 nate 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
RE  cenenccadeaecaveasasebens —aenees $46.00 
,  eainiecke Pa aoa ia 56.00 


RE ee cutaecon cnt caucud aaah a 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 21.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 
mill are: 





Per square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


Sree $1.60@1.68 = — 10 
ee OE, loo snssnesee 1.72 
ES eee ee 1.76 : o 
... ae 2.41@2.49 3.00@3.11 
BE: - cavnawensse0dne ues 2.30@2.34  3.15@3.20 
SOE <p cncenagabacune 2.89@2.93 3.90@3.95 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
S| ere $1.76 $2.20 
a, ee 1.88 2.35 
Extra clears ....... eoeseee 2.12@2.20 2.65@2.75 
a? ero -- 2.45@2.53 3.05@3.15 
Warekas ..ccoce hind aie -- 2.55@2.59  3.50@3.55 
POPS nc. cc cdovscces -- 3.00@3.07 4.05@4.15 


Second Grades, Standard Stock. 
Common stars, 6/2.........$0.80@ .84 $1.00@1.05 


Common stars, 5/2......... .92@ .96 1.15@1.20 

Common clears ........... - 1.40 1.75 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

Ma CERRO) oneccceses cows $3.00 

Bann CO. &.)..... er 3.40 

Eurekas ...... naintn-naie icing ae 3.95 

PEE». cp ccontieee cass wow 3.07 4.15 





WESTERN PINES 


Spokane, Wash., May 21.—Following are re- 
vised prices, f.o.b. mill, according to Discount 
Card No. 3, which became effective March 4: 


Pondosa Pine, 16-Foot, Inch— 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
A” .cccccccccG$4B.00 $38.00 FI9.8O .ccce cece 
© scseccesse Cl lee ieee? neni 
 ccovececee GE 6 Oo eeees) = ti 
ES !)hOU?lClU!lUD. Tee 
SD tcc Gee 5.00 21.50 .... ee 
O” GB WER s cece 0200% cvces $15.50 $ 7.00 
Pondosa Pine Shop— 
Factory 
Cc No. No.2 No.3 
ov & 6/4 .. 7. Hy $11.80 $25.50 $16.00 
ener 1.50 36.50 16.50 
GPE sscces Knee Shen bate sewed  ‘grownih 
Idaho White Pine, 16-Foot— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
, veeeeee ee $47.00 $39.00 $23.00 .... 
POR LE - 48.00 40.00 29.50 ..... 
3” cosecceene Se | 6 an snes 
We ccosscsascs SECU Cee cae 
Me saeeweasen 69.00 41.00 27.00 





& & WiG.. cece $19.00 


White Fir, 6- to 20-Foot, neh 


4” 6” 8&10" 12” 4”&wdr. 
Nos. 1 sell 3. - 4 $25.00 $26.00 $27.00 ..... 
NO. 8 ..cccee 18.00 19.00 20.00 ..... 
SE aiessss ack sabes peeks Sake Ge 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., May 24.—The following are 
f.o.b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, S28: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3. 
+/¢ at: ere $55.00 $40.00 $33.00 
STE AREER Le eine 65.00 50.00 33.00 


gas shop prices are for shipments of No. 
3 and better. For straight cars of specified 
grades, add $5. 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., May 23.—The follow- 
ing average prices f.o.b. mills, those on 
commons including 1-inch stock only, were 
compiled from the report of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for the period ended May 18: 


California White Pine 





Nos. 1&2 clr.  C sel. Dsel. No. 8clr. 
4/4xa.w. ....$71.85 $63.55 $54.10 $49.85 
5/4xa.w. oe 01.85 64.90 55.25 56.60 
6/4xa.w. 70.00 56.95 45.40 61.50 
8/4xa.w. 79.50 71.90 55.05 68.45 

California Sugar Pine 

Nos. 1&2 clr.  C sel. Dsel. No. 8 clr. 
4/4xa.w. .- $94.65 $85.95 76.45 $56.15 
5/4xa.w. . 87.05 78.85 62.10 65.95 
6/4xa.w. .... 84.30 76.80 61.05 65.35 
8/4xa.w. .... 94.55 85.60 69.10 83.35 

White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
OS eae $30.75 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.... 42.00 SS rere $44.60 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.... 26.30 No | ae 27.55 
Sugar Pine Shop B TS > kanaauwns oor 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w....$47.45 ere 3.10 
ws , "38.90 OS eee 29.45 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.... 28.75 See — —_ 
White Fir Lath— 
C&btr, all sizes. ..$53.35 Se er 5.45 
No. 1 common.... 17.60 po | Dy gctaqeeas = 
No. im, 14 xa.w. 21.10 share eee ee 
He. 26 a No. 1 dim, 1Ax4. 18.30 
Pencil Stock ...... 2 gn nae 
a ree 27.00 To seccccccees oe 
ee, eee 20.80 
Export Ties and timbers.. 26.10 
Australian 4/4xa.w. $55.75 Dimension ....... 21.70 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., May 25.—F.o.b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, May 21, 23 and 24, di- 
rect and wholesale, reported by West Coast 
mills to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were 
as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr Cc D 


ee a ne te a $26.0 00 $35. -* . $30.00 
De ‘swtcaeuwewewtas nace 
2 il Beene 30. 75 
Plat Grain Flooring 
We 55s. e exes 25.00 22.00 
MP -tccaceedhumenban 31.50 30.00 
Mixed Grain spevened 
Me | cuhewenase nies $17.25 
Cetling 
Necker tarts eee eae 25.25 20.00 
OO So sscotecwecwss 26. 00 20.50 
Drop Siding 1x6” 
Ee itkaiee cca eee 30.25 27.50 
A a es Rear eae 29.75 28.50 
[a ee asoe Stan 
Finish, Kiln Dried and pane 
1x6” i” 0 sis 39° 
ee enema’ $45.75 $45.00 $52.00 
Common Boards, and Shi-iap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
SES $18.00 $16.25 $17.50 $22.25 
OE RR eee 11.50 12.00 12.25 14.25 
NG Ie ap estarw ania acon 7.50 8.00 8.00 aie 
Dimension 


No. 1, 2” thick 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 
4”. .$16.75 $17.25 $19.00 $20.00 $20.00 


22&24’ 26-32’ 


Go” 16.25 16.25 18.00 18.75 18.75 $22.50 $24.00 
8”.. 16.75 17.25 18.50 18.50 18.75 22.50 24.00 
10”.. 17.50 17.25 18.75 19.00 18.50 22.00 22.00 
12”.. 17.75 17.75 19.50 20.25 20.00 21.25 23.25 
2x4”, 8’, $16.75; 10’, $17; 2x6”, 10’, $15.75 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
as Ue saccoes $13.00 $12.00 $18.50 $13.25 $17.00 
Me OS vedawae 7.25 7.25 aren sine shaw 


No.” 1 Common Timbers 
ER gt 8 Oe... Cee $19.50 


Gam te. SEO” te 0, SHUR. kcccscccscccesene 18.75 
SubteiSxis” to 60’, Gurisced. .ccccccccescocces 20.25 
Fir Lath 
Tee Ba Se. vin s+ nk on nscessaincsared $2.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
DO -  ccscsprestbe ne eee s és nea ean eee aakoe $33.75 
DE” jwagacks babekscouvesonrabieietacene ewes 40.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


eee, Ore., May 24.—Log market quota- 
tions: 
Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 
Fir, red: sapgrenes, $15.50@16. 
Cedar: $14@16 
Hemlock: $11@12, ungraded. 
Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


Everett, Wash., May 21.—Log market: 

Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $15@16; 
lumber logs, $28. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12@13: No. 3, $10@11. 

Spuce: $1 higher than fir. 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., May 24.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory aa - 
Pe”. Sbeawua $73.00 aire . 
ix4—10" |. 1! 62.00 eee 32.00 

Bevel siding— Bee *--°*"* 
i vseawas 29.00 SE Die Ss ciate et 4.00 
ae” cenksee 31.00 Green box lmbr. 19.00 





ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f.o.b. Chicago on kiln dried Engelmann 
white spruce boards, S4S, D&M, shiplap, drop sid- 
ing, ceiling and standard patterns, in lengths 6- 
and 16-foot, containing not more than 10 percent 
of shorts nor more than 50 percent of 16-foot: 


D&better No.1 No.2 No. 3 
4/4 6/4 6&8/4 4/4* 4/4* 4/4* 
4” .....$56 $82 $82 $53.00 $42.00 $33.00 


S ccoce 61 82 82 54.00 41.50 35.00 
S cccce 65 82 82 54.00 39.50 35.00 
\ , MTC 80 85 85 55.00 41.50 35.00 
ae ewwns 91 95 85 58.50 47.00 35.50 


*For 5/, 6/ or 8/4 in No. 1, add $10 to price of 
4/4 in same width; in No. 2, add $6; in No. 3, 
add $5. 


Random widths, 6- to 16-foot lengths— 
No. 4, 4/4, $31.50; 5/4, $36.50; 6/4, $38.50; 8/4, 
$42.50. Mi 
No. 5, 4/4, $25.50; other thicknesses, $29.50. 
For all rough stock, add $2.50. 
Spruce lath, 4-foot, No. 1, $8.45; No. 2, $6.95. 





CYPRESS 


St. Louis, Mo., May 23. 
f.o.b. St, Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 





ations 








New Grades— Factory No.1 

Tank Selects Shop 

oy, Serer rrr re. $116.75 $68.75 $51.75 

5/4 crendesee Bane 78.75 63.75 

ee tows os core BEanEe 81.75 66.75 

© atiikewh aienwea 131.75 88.75 73.75 

OE ear 136.75 93.75 78.75 

OO! ee ee ro 136.75 93.75 78.75 
SEP: «kim ee 00.0 ee 141.75 98.75 93.75 eae 
Pa Sr OG  sesccnncaweamewenwas $24.75 
Common KRough— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
SES” skavectesneneceneeae $43.75 $32.75 
SL”: aecadiriedbieeaween 61.75 50.75 34.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Pinish, 818 or s2s— 


Heart A B S D 
1x4-10” $103.75 $ 98.7 75 $ 93.75 $ 83.75 $ 73.75 
1x12” .. 110.75 106.75 101.75 91.75 80.75 
1x14” .. 120.75 115.75 11¢ 75 102.75 ‘ 
1x16” .. 125.75 120.75 115.75 106.75 eens 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A 3 C&btr. 
Se wok owned ed eewe aT et $53 $45 $43 
DE wcdenses Ohba Ra eke ee Oe 64 55 53 
i” eccchondiwaeawtnwees 70 61 59 
Bevel Siding— A B Cc D 
De” Sidceeawueds $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Pactory— No. 1 No.1 No. 2 
AS Select Shop com. com. 
}; Ferrer rr 02 $60 $38 $35 $28 
tf Spee eee ee 75 62 48 35 29 
ae cis a eicaacei es 75 63 . 50 35 29 
Sa. aidical aw oc ee 68 55 3 31 
eee 100 75 65 ; 
Boards—.. -No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 1” random 
Pe tignchnaeed $42.50 ———_—  ° °&4£zx%vnune 
kee 42.50 ae = ates 
a” caveneh ww $3.50 ae. — rear des 
BEE weeeenonne 53.00 8 ee ee 
Peck, CF casa oe “nee $23.00 
KILN DRIED TUPELO FPLOORING— 
B&better Select No. 1 
ee” o¢xmeein $61.50 $51.50 $43.50 





POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 24.—The following 
are average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincin- 
nati base, on poplar: 





Sorr TeExTURE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Pee 2s0eaaee $100@110 9130@ 198 $110@120 
Saps & select. 72@ 77 82@ 88 82@ 88 


No. 1 com.... 50@ 55 65@ 70 70@ 75 
No. 2 com. A. 36@ 38 42@ 45 45@ 48 
No, 2 com. B. 25@ 27 27@ 29 28@ 30 
VALLEY— 
aaa $ 95@100 $100@105 $105@110 
Saps & selects 66@ 70 70@ 75 80 
No. 1 com.... 48@ 50 55@ 58 58 
No. 2 com. A. 37@ 38 40 42 42 45 
No. 2 com. B. 27@ 29 28 30 30 32 








Ts 


HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., May 23.—Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood prices obtained during week 
ended May 17, as reported to Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute: 











Chgo. Clev. Chgo. Clev. | Chgo. Clev. | Chgo. Clev. | Chgo. Clev. 
RED GUM SAP GUM WHITE OAK ASH CHESTNUT 
Quartered _ _ Plain—contd. | No. 3. flooring grade FAS 2 -, | No. 3 com. ° 
Figured Wood No. 2com.  __ -4 34.25 33.50 4-4 87.25 = 100.50 a 
FAS 4-4 28.7 No. 3 6-4 104.50 — FAS wormy =9.00 
4-4 128.00 5-4 30.00 ~iom.. te 84 110.00 125.00 | "4-4 as 
6-4 31.50 eene “a os. oo. eo 6- 25 Soe : reise r 
Plain . 33.50 pte: Sound wormy : | 5- tee 64.00 
Figured Wood noon, oe - Seer | ae ee 6-4 - 64.00 
s ~—- 19.75 | 6-4 aa 65.00 : 04. *>++ | Sound wormy 
4-4 125.00 | 4-4 19.75 coos | 6-4 67.00 cee 4-4 42.59 
nase sae BLACK GUM RED OAK 8-4 73.25 5-4 wees 4673 
FAS Quartered — Quartered Quartered No, 3 om. sa | 6- 4 aks 47.00 
4-4 104.00 sie “S, ogg.a5 Af a 5-4 35.25 ee —<.. 7 
5-4 112.00 Bas 6-4 65.50 Seek — = — 8-4 40.50 ene BASSWOOD 
6-4 112.00 nati No. l com. & sel , Plain No. 3 com. FAS 
8-4 109.00 ae 4-4 44.00 - wo rer an a 29 50 RA? 4-4 79.95 
No. 1 com. & sel. 4 55 5 5- 5 one 79.2 
a." at — 2 3-4 82.50 she SOFT MAPLE mm, 7 om as sel. 
5-4 72.50 aes FAS 4-4 83.00 115.00 FAS ‘ca wna” 54.00 
6-4 66.75 os ‘4-4 45.00 5-4 101.5 151.00 4-4 ey ye ee 8450 
8-4 73.50 .+++ | No, 1 com. & sel. 2 TS as _5-4 ..++ 85.75 | No. 3 com. . 
Plain 4-4 33.75 e — - No.l com. & sel. | 4-4 eRe 26.25 
FAS No. 2 com. No. 1 com. & sel. 4-4 oe 52.25 
“5-8 78.25 4-4 28.50 26.00 5-8 48.00 cece 6-4 82.00 68.25 SYCAMORE 
eo sees 3-4 55.75 ies 
4-4 105.75 eae TUPELO 4-4 61.50 ——«67.00 HARD MAPLE Quartered 
6-4 118.00 SS | dee -- on thee ie 68.00 eer 50 
. . eres No. q sel, —R-4 74.75 75. -4 5 I> 55.5 
ate, 5 com, @ ast. — 2. 8-4 7675 ces (8-4 1... 97.25 | No. 1 com. & cel, 
3.4 a sees 13/17” box bde No. 2 com. No. 1 com. select . 5-8 45.50 
4-4 59.00 Nols “4-4 65.00 4-4 49.00 oe -4 soos 48.00) Plain 
5-4 63.75 le: FAS . Sound wormy mixed ng on 70.00 | F AS on 
6-4 70.50 <:.. 4-4 51.00. .... 4-4 paca aks Siaicea 38.00 Ne} 
ry ae 7 oo ones cannes 4-4 eee : Ne VV com, sl 
4-4 36.00 No. 1 com. & sel. HICKORY te Se 
id 1-4 43.5) ids Plain No. 1 & sel. No. tags 
SAP GUM + 50.75 soae Panel & wide No. 1 .s com. Las i sii =e +oee 
6- 52.75 reets 4-4 130.75 — . Ka OF MAGNOLIA 
8-4 ea 50 2.25 
ay © eee 13/17” box bas. ame ‘aie ; AS 
2 ogee “es 1-4 woe «1288.58 
WHITE OAK FAS FAS 1 
Quartered “5-8 ; 96.50 8-4 72.25 4 
FAS 1-4 92.50 109.25 No. 1 com. sel. } 1 
4-4 133.75 151.50 5-4 101.75 197.25 8-4 56.25 ena 4-4 53.75 
5-4 150.75 = 186.50 6-4 97.00 197.25 ™. 2 com. 6-4 57.00 
_6-4 153.25 cece &-4 100.00 epee -4 pag ts one = 4 61.50 
No. 1 com. & sel. * Saps 6-4 9 = a No.2 com. 
4-4 79.25 100.25 1-4 90.00 87.75 8-4 35.2 =F ope 
No. 2 com - =e 5 8 36.5 
G-4. 54.00... ee Os COTTONWOOD 
A: Plain ay a 6 13/17" box boards : BIRCH 
Plain FAS ce £ yo a os 100.08 13 : . ) eux ~, 4 com. selects — 
13/17" Boxhoards > a ia 5-4 73.00 108.00 & = der} — 5.4 -- oe 
4-4 @.75 i Sooo 17833 | 4 75.75 "Soest aa 
5-4 116.00 130.00 | No. lcom. &sel. 1-4 60.00 .... | —.. CYPRESS 
i * wider 6-4 120.50 135.25 } ; 62.00 No. 1 com. & sel. FAS 
70.50 8-4 126.00 150.50 | No, 1 com. ~~ ae ees | eo 
on No. 1 ‘ 2 ake 94.25 No. 2 com. Scheele | a oe 
5- 51.75 5 7 Od. 0) tees - 35. ss 36.75 
44 ee ue —e 62.50 5-4 58.7569. 75 — ae 5-4 70.00 
5-4 67.25 nae: 1-4 7075 | 6-4 55.50 72.25 CHESTNUT 6-4 67.50 
6-4 68.00 Seas 5-4 75.25 No. 2 com. Plain 8-4 79.75 
8-4 69.00 Sek 6-4 82.50 1-4 42.50 47.00 FAS No. 1 shop r. w. 
No. 1 com. & sel. 8-4 81.75 No. 2 A com. 4-4 . 101.00 4-4 41.00 
tr “ . No. 2¢ 4-4 38.25 41.00 No. 1 com. sel. . a ag 
. 4-4 . 54.00 No. 2 oo. 4-4 ieicasts 58.00 6- 56.00 
5-4 5-4 56.00 58.25 4- 28.50 27.00 5-4 game 66.25 8-4 61.75 
6-4 6-4 Aap 63,70 No. 3 com. No. 2 com No. 2 com. r. w 
8-4 8-4 63.25 4-4 vent 34.75 4-4 35.00 1-4 32.25 
Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring Phe following 2. ee Memphis base, 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as re obtained for Oak Flooring during the week ended 
5 c ° « SB, as aad 


ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ | May Pe reported by the Oak Flooring Manufac- 
Association, averaged as follows, f.o.b. cars | ‘Tes /issociation: 








” ” ” 
fi : : asia ties Te eas 2 }ExX1%” 32x24” Hx1lVv"” Hx2 
ae ee ee Ne Se CU De ek lit 5.054, $110.58 $115.73 $88.11 $95.88 
si ia alias ae Ee eee er 87.67 72.00 oer 

Maple Cle: No. 1 Factory Sel. ata. w. & r....- er 83.37 66.70 60. 

cain — ’ ongida U2 ~e- “wiebeoet 78.72 88.06 59.58 67.82 
ere re $62.62 $42.48 $32.10 Ce. Be Mec ccsess 70.27 84.66 60.09 65.44 
Ra ee ... 64.95 Sel. pin. wht........ 638.50 75.53 49.92 53.14 
25/32x2y" na — 0 05 Sel, $0. FOG.....0. 64.15 75.18 53.29 51.37 
POLST UR ON oe he wes 70.94 62.89 40.05 | No. 1 common...... 53.32 54.06 34.22 37.90 

No. 2 common...... 21.14 24.35 wae 11.00 

YxlK” Yx2” fexle” f_x2” 

CROSS TIES Ch. Oh. wht:..:... $101.09 ..... s.. + $108.88 

oe eS eee 105.06 $99.06 av el eee 

St. Louis, Mo., May 23.—Cross tie quotations Sel. ote. w. & £2.25 76.50 77.04 nai 76.50 

f.o.b. St. Louis: be ee ee 82.17 79.25 $75.90 87.32 

Untreated 2 ae Se See 76.59 72.48 pee 74.22 

White Southern Sel. pln. wht........ 68.12 71.82 53.50 63.82 

Oak Sap Pine Sel. pln. red........ 67.63 70.58 i. CR 

No. 5, 7x9”, 8%, 9-inch face..$1.50 $1.25 | No. 3 common.) ee tees) 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.. 1.40 1.10 
No, 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.. 1.25 1.00 

No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face.. 1.15 ‘85 POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’ 6-inch face.. 1.05 15 Louisville, Ky., May 23.—Demand for poplar 


siding is good, and prices are up a trifle, a $2 
Red oak ties, 10 cents less and heart cypress advance being shown on 6-inch select, and also 
ties 15 cents less than white oak; tupelo and on 6-inch No. 1 common. Other prices are 
gum cross ties, 15 cents less than white oak; unchanged, but firmly held. Quotations at 





sap cypress, 20 cents less than white oak. Louisville read: 
Clear Select No. 1 No. 2 
Switch Bridge OO” Pear $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $22.00 
Ties Plank SME caves veka 50.00 36.00 26.00 20.00 
WIS GOR. .ccccccccevccvoes $44.00 $45.00 COED dew Fram ke 48.00 35.00 24.00 18.00 
Me CO cicocscneecieciens 40.00 38.00 





BLACK WALNUT 
SOUTHERN PINE TIES Cincinnati, Ohio, May 24.—Following are 


today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
New York, May 23.—Following are quota- {| Cincinnati: 





tions on southern pine ties, f.0.b. New York: FAS, 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, $255; 8/4, 
All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart , Selects, 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
EF  ccceccsivccevcicen danehes -+ $1.40 $1.75 180. ‘. 

y 5; 5 ; 115@ 
RE RNenREE: . 1.80 1.65 1208/4, Sh, SEs S78. SHORGRN: CPR. Peer 
GN ccv.cccrusverstaseasasess ccoe 1.98 1.40 No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwood, those of 
ash, basswood, birch, soft and rock elm, red oak and 
soft maple being quoted f.o.b. Wausau, Wis., basis, 
and those of hard maple, beech and end dried white 
maple being quoted f.o.b. Bay City, Mich., basis: 


Wausau, Wis., basis— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 


AsH— 

4/4 ....$ 95.00 $ 80.00 $ 62.00 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 
5/4 .... 105.00 90.00 70.00 42.00 21.00 
6/4 .... 115.00 100.00 75.00 42.00 21.00 
8/4 ..-.. 120.00 105.00 80.00 47.00 acti 


BasswooD— 


4/4 .... 75.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 25.00 
5/4 ..-- 78.00 68.00 53.00 33.00 26.00 
6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 26.00 
8/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 38.00 26.00 
10/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 50.00 
12/4 ..-- 110.00 100.00 85.00 60.00 


Key stock, - ty $80; 5/4, $85 or on grade; FAS, 
$95; No. 1, $75 


1x4-inch No. 1 face clr. & btr. $65; 1x5-inch, $80. 


BrrcH— 

4/4 .... 100.00 80.00 50.00 32.00 21.00 
5/4 .-... 105.00 85.00 56.00 36.00 22.00 
6/4 .... 110,00 90.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 
8/4 .... 116.00 95.00 75.00 47.00 23.00 
10/4 .... 125.00 105.00 90.00 55.00 eoee 
12/4 .... 130.00 110.00 95.00 60.00 

3/4 .... 88.00 70.00 45.00 sed 

5/8 .... 85.00 68.00 38.00 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $35; 8-inch & a add 
$20; for 5-inch & wdr., 8-foot & Igr., add $2. 


Price of 4 & 6-foot lengths, $32. For sel. red, add 
$25. 


Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $85; one ‘and 
two face clear, $70; 1x5-inch, two face clear, $100; 
one and two face clear, $80; run of pile, $68. 


Sort Erm— 

6 ccor WS 60.00 47.00 25.00 21.00 
5/4 .... 75.00 65.00 50.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 .... 85.00 75.00 60.00 30.00 22.00 
8/4 .... 90.00 80.00 65.00 35.00 23.00 
10/4 .... 95.00 85.00 75.00 40.00 
12/4 .... 100,00 90.00 80.00 45.00 

Rock Etm— 

4/4 .s-- FSO were 45.00 25.00 18.00 
5/4 .... 80.00 case 50.00 30.00 19.00 
6/4 .... 80.00 eters 55.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 .... 85.00 ei 60.00 35.00 *25.00 
10/4 .... 100.00 a ea 80.00 50.00 re 
12/4 .... 110.00 se 90.00 55.00 30.00 
Sort Marpre— 

4/4 .... 70.00 60.00 43.00 27.00 21.00 
5/4 .... 75.00 65.00 45.00 35.00 22.00 
6/4 .... 90.00 80.00 49.00 32.00 22.00 
8/4 .... 95.00 85.00 52.00 38.00 22.00 
Rep Oax— 

4/4 .... 100.00 80.00 65.00 43.00 19.00 
5/4 ..-.- 105.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 20.00 
ae és 110.00 90.00 75.00 49.00 20.00 
8/4 . .. 115.00 95.00 80.00 52.00 20.00 

*Bridge plank. 

Bay City, Mich., basis— 

Harp Marpte— 

Ss No. 1&Sel. 
FAS 6a Siier 6”&wider No.2 No.3 

i See $ 80.00 $ 65.00 $ 60.00 $35.00 $18.00 
Seer 90.00 75.00 70.00 40.00 20.00 
i ee 95.00 80.00 75.00 40.00 22.00 
a ee 110.00 95.00 $0.00 45.00 25.00 
oe! eee 125.00 110.00 105.00 50.00 30.00 
12/4 . ... 180.00 115.00 110.00 60.00 30.00 
Ss RAPES 150.00 35.00 130.00 60.00 35.00 
BOF iccune 175.00 160.00 155.00 60.00 35.00 


Add for straight FAS, $5; 8-inch and wider, $10; 
10-inch and wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 

Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 14 and 
16 foot, and the following percentages of 12-inch and 
wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ and 8/4, 20 percent; 
10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 


Uarp MapiLe RovGu FLoorinc Stock— 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
com. com. com. 


ee ace ween. wieNeaararke 40@ 42 28@30 18@20 
SUD ciate daGaack sande — 43@ 45 28@30 20@22 
BeEcH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
5/8 No. 2 com. & better..... meres 40.00 16.00 
ee 65.00 55.00 45.00 30.00 19.00 
| 68.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 22.00 
|, eee 75.00 er 55.00 35.00 22.00 
SFG xcwses 80.00 eee 60.00 40.00 25.00 
Enp Driep ‘WHITE MarPLe— 
FAS and 
Nos.1&2 Nos.1&2 
OPE. cchewveecbavinsencwaennes $110.00 $ 85.00 
SC OPO Te ECO 115.00 90.00 
GE. ctecebuntets tenbuvea saree 120.00 95.00 
DE “itaccudndeocess cosenerewed 130.00 105.00 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 23.— Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the American Lumberman are as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer Delivery) 


3x4” and 4x4”. .$44.00 i. eR ee $49.00 
3x6” and 6x6”.. 42.00 a rea 58.00 
3x8”, 4x8” and ll ar 56.00 

Steere 43.00 ee 68.00 
lr ee 50.00 le 65.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 

Each 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot 
price. 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%;,-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 

I OR I go ce cay baie bona b ae $90.00 

I, NN No acaie wi G a Sw ule Bim wig wine 77.00 

Ne rt oe ral te ee es emer 56.00 

Sh. I I ok wl ciwictiuai noe eieeras 46.00 

ae Se ee ead ern ee ee 25.50 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 





1x6”, %x5%4....$26.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$27.50 
1x8”, %x7%.... 27.50 1x12”, %xll%.. 28.00 
Shortleaf Dimensions, S4S, 44-inch Scant, 10- 
to 16-foot 
ES . a inewawwreae $28.00 aa $29.00 
SNEED Giinteise ads ed 27.00 Dae”: Saw Rb oe ote 30.50 
gan meets, Sethe gs 28.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 
No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
OP ae ee ae $80.00 $63.00 
ECU” GE bos ccaesas 55.00 44.00 27.00 
Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
1x 6 > . Ree eee aie $29.00 
| 8 i. < S.A eer arera eer tes 31.50 
gS 2 ry cesarean eee eee 32.00 
1x12”, i ee ee ee ee er ee 33.00 
'2 inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
1 oP gp PASS geet ee ee $42.00 
4 fa Se eer ee 62.00 
I I i dg yg ar ual aa iplan corinne 69.00 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 
Ge. A ctw a wale eee Ke knee ewe eek $78.00 
OP a RE GO Sn er een a, 70.00 
i4x2%”", fac tory ies tag nied divine aetna Sena 46.00 
3%x1%”, and aint, AMIE ossc 6 o in eos as 64.00 
Western White Pine, Dressed 
© D No. No. 3 
AS ge aera $ 72.50 $62.50 $45.2 $39.75 
I iis Se 87.50 77.50 43. 40.25 
RS bc aatae anata Sai 77.50 67.50 45. 40.25 
2 are 77.50 67.50 42. 39.25 
= a ee 87.50 77.50 42. 39.25 
5 hl ee 102.50 92.50 44. 40.25 
Se GME Giiiccc 107.50 97.50 43 arse 


Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
NS a nahny: Gimimnelare $6.75 c.i.f.—$7.25 delivered 
DE hs ooo vs eee 5.50 c.i.f.— 6. 00 delivered 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 41 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 24.—Production of 
northern pine is increasing, and demand is improv- 
ing. Retailers and industries are buying generally 
for immediate shipment but the aggregate movement 
is large. There have been no price changes. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 25.—The northern pine 
trade is not showing much activity, but prices are 
being well maintained. There is no heavy amount of 
this wood at Canadian mills. Stocks of local yards 
are not as large as they sometimes are, but are being 
replenished mostly by rail receipts as needed. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., May 24.—Demand for eastern 
spruce frames has been disappointing lately, and most 
orders are placed at $40. Inquiry for Provingial 
random is very fair and prices look firmer, but the 
full range remains at $32@34. Boards are quiet and 


yrices firm. 
HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, May 25.—Northern hardwood demand 
is on a seasonable basis and recent price advances 
are holding well. Some items, like 4/4 No. 2 bass- 
wood, continue to advance on account of scarcity. All 
low grade hardwoods used for box purposes are very 
firm owing to shortage of available stocks. Sap gum 
is moving fairly well to the furniture factories. Oak 
flooring remains firm in price and the movement from 
the southern mills is on a little better scale. Prices 
on all southern hardwoods remain steady. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 23.—Orders have 
shown improvement for the week, but could be a lot 





better. Call for sap gum is showing improvement. 
Oak in the flooring grades also is in better request, 
and FAS red gum is also. Demand for tupelo con- 
tinues very active despite some further price ad- 
vances. Thick elm and maple and magnolia are listed 
among the good sellers. Reports indicate little change 
in prices for the week. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 23.—Demand for south- 
ern hardwoods is not rated strong, inasmuch as the 
high price level is disconcerting all consumers except 
those in dire need of stock, such as planing mills and 
automobile body concerns. Plain and quartered sap 
gum are among the most wanted items. A _ great 
many mills are still flooded, and it will be at least 
a week before the water recedes sufficiently to en- 
able them to sort logs. From thirty to forty-five days 
will be required for drying, and the lumber will then 
be put through a brushing and cleansing process to 
work off sediment. What prices will be received for 
this once-flooded stock is a mooted question, al- 
though much will depend on its condition when ready 
for shipment. Millions of feet of this stock will 
be put on the market. Some sellers, unable to pro- 
cure lumber from their mill connections, are whole- 
saling a few cars although they find it difficult to get 
buying prices and a profit for handling. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 24.—Hardwood deal- 
ers report only a fair amount of business, distinctly 
below normal for this season, though there is buying 
by furniture and auto body manufacturers, a good 
demand from the flooring manufacturers, and inquiry 
from retail yards. Prices have stiffened in all 
items, with distinct advance in the gums. However, 
buyers are still placing orders close to their require- 
ments. Appalachian hardwoods are stronger in tone. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 25.—The hardwood demana 
has been more active recently and large consumers 
have been more inclined to buy, owing to their real- 
ization that the extensive floods in the South would 
curtail offerings. The market has also gained in 
strength, with oak flooring and red gum leading the 
advance in prices. Lumber from other sections is 
also stronger. West Virginia mills are said to have 
advanced oak and chestnut. 


HOUSTON, TEX., May 24.—All sap gum, rough 
oak and oak flooring continue strong, although there 
has been a decided let-up in price advances. In some 
instances the price quotations have dropped some of 
the $10 to $20 advance of the last three weeks. Red 
gum has taken on a firmer tone. Magnolia and ash 
are strong, but the output is small. Cypress is dull. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO. May 25.—Most retailers are buying 
mixed cars cautiously in specified amounts and lengths 
to fill in gaps. The yards generally are not interested 
in placing orders for anything except material for im- 
mediate use. The Coast fir market is strong on up- 
pers, but joists and dimension are easier. Local 
consumers are doing considerable shopping around for 
bargains. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 21.—Curtailment at the 
fir mills is maintained, and no price concessions are 
made, although volume of orders is not large. Some 
mills are reported as pretty well. loaded for June, but 
there is already talk of making the Fourth of July 
shutdown longer than usual, probably two or three 
weeks. Car material volume is small; rail trade is 
fairly steady; Atlantic coast, which is limited as to 
steamer space, is firm; California appears to be 
slightly overstocked, with the market quiet. Export 
clears are in demand, since Japan came back to life 
and began buying lumber again. Fir logs are fairly 
plentiful, but clear stock is reported scarce, both here 
and in British Columbia. 


NEW YORK, May 23.—Fir prices are holding very 
firm, and sales are frequent,and plentiful, although 
large orders are comparativdy scarce. Cargo space 
from the West Coast is at a premium, the freight 
rate holding very firm at $14. There is apparently 
no trouble with transits, the market just about taking 
care of all lumber as it arrives. Firms with stocks 
in storage consider themselves fortunate. 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 23,—The market for 
fir here has continued without any important changes. 
So far it has not been possible to mark up quotations, 
except perhaps to the extent of the advance in the 
water freight rates. The tendency among distributors 
here is to go into the business of handling Pacific coast 
stocks but it is not proving easy to make satisfactory 
connections because of the prevailing financial con- 
ditions. The available stocks here cover all require- 
ments. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 24.—The demand for 
fir continues good, and there appears to be a good 
prospect for an increase in the volume of business, 
especially from country yards. Upper grades are 
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Have 


YOU 


Ordered Your Copies 
of “TOUCH WOOD!” . 


Scores of retail lumber dealers and lumber manufactur- 
ers are placing copies of “Touch Wood!” in the schools in 
their communities to educate the growing children as to 
the value and utility of lumber. 

Sawmill machinery manufacturers, retail lumber deal- 
ers and lumber manufacturers are presenting copies to 
good customers and prospective customers as a lumber 
good will building proposition. Others are placing copies 
in the hands of their salesmen. 


Kindly ship us 175 copies of the book- 
let “Touch Wood!”—H. H. Troup & Co., 
Kankakee, Ill. 


Enclosed find check for which please 
send us thirty copies of “Touch Wood!” 
We are going to distribute these books in 
the schools —W. J. Durham Lumber Co., 
Neenah, Wis. 


Wish on receipt of this letter you would 
send me 50 copies of “Touch Wood!” 
sending bill in my care—W. H. Sullivan, 
Vice-pres. and Gen. Mgr. Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 


Please forward us fifty additional 
copies of your booklet “Touch Wood!” 
We have already purchased 25 copies 
from you—Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La. 


Please send us twenty-five copies of 
“Touch Wood!” for our use.—C. D. John- 
son Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 


We are enclosing herewith our order 
for 20 copies of “Touch Wood!”—Rine- 
himer Bros. Mfg. Co., Elgin, Ill. 


We are enclosing order form covering 
100 copies of “Touch Wood!”—The Vir- 
ginia and Rainy Lake Company, Virginia, 
Minn. 


I wish you would please have shipped 
to us as a starter 100 copies of “Touch 
Wood!”—Shevlin Carpenter & Clarke 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send us 10 copies of “Touch 
Wood!”—Newt Olson Lumber Co., Ar- 
vada, Colorado. 


Scores of others are ordering 6 to 100 and more copies. Create a 
wood favorable feeling in your community by distributing some 
copies of “Touch Wood!” yourself. The school teachers will appre- 


ciate them. 


The library will value a copy or two. 


Your own boy 


and girl or your neighbor’s boy and girl will welcome a copy. 


How many copies can you use? 


Single copies 50 cents. 


Lower prices on quantities. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY SINCE 1873 
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This Trailer Handles 15-Ton Loads 


It is especially designed for use with Tractors in muddy, sandy, or 
swampy logging roads. The strong, durable construction of this trailer 
enables it to withstand the continuous abuse of difficult logging operations. 


Lumbermen everywhere recognize Hemming logging 
trailers and wagons as the best equipment obtainable. 
Investigate our line now. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 
TODAY 


HEMMING WAGON FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. 


Hemming Heavy 
Duty 8-Wheel 
Tractor Trailer 








in especially good demand, and a good proportion of 
the buyers want wide boards. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., May 21.—Shipments of 
fir are being rapidly absorbed in the local market, the 
demand from the outlying towns having been es- 
pecially good. Wholesale prices are holding their own, 
with a number of the retailers reporting advances, 
Stocks are somewhat below normal. 


CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 23.—Business contin- 
ues rather brisk, with mixed car orders predominant 
and prices unchanged. The call is said to be fairly 
well distributed over northern consuming territory 
and shipments, despite rail interruptions by flood, are 
said to be reasonably prompt. 


CHICAGO, May 25.—Local cypress distributers 
report that demand is on a seasonable basis, with re- 
tailers and industrial concerns well represented in the 
buying. Pecky cypress is still moving in satisfactory 
volume to the greenhouse interests, and tank manu- 
facturers are also placing orders in fair quantities, 
The volume of inquiries from consuming sources is 
adding tone to the market. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 23.—The yellow cypress 
market reflects a slightly better tone this week, with 
activity somewhat more pronounced. Slight advances 
occurred in lower grades, namely 4/4 selects, No. 1 
shop, No. 1 and No. 2 common. Most of the buying 
comes from sash and door, glass and box companies, 
Retail yards are placing orders only for what is ab- 
solutely needed. Demand for red cypress was rated 
somewhat quieter. Industrials are the most active 
buyers. Prices are unchanged. Kiln dried tupelo 
flooring has been in brisk demand on account of the 
scarcity of No. 1 sap gum. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, May 23.—West Coast lumber ship- 
ments of hemlock are not voluminous, but demand 
has improved in the last fortnight and the market 
tone generally is much better. The recent trip of 
city building inspectors to the Pacific coast seems to 
have restored confidence in the West Coast product. 
There is little eastern lumber in the market, but its 
prices are also firm. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 24.—Although demand is not 
very active, eastern and northern boards are firm. 
Random boards are $30, eastern clipped are $31@32, 
and 12-foot northern clipped are $31. There is a fair 
current business in western hemlock at steady to firm 


prices. 
WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, May 25.—Demand for western pines 
has been a little better during the last week. Retailers 
are apparently evening up their stocks. While most 
orders are for mixed cars, the volume on the whole 
is reasonably satisfactory. Prices remain on the 
same basis as for the last few weeks. California white 
pine production has not yet caught up with orders. 
Demand from the local sash and door interests has 
not been very active the last two weeks except for 
frame stock, of which some mills have more orders 
than they can handle. Prices are firm. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 23.—The de- 
mand for pine in both upper and common grades has 
been sustained, with slight price advances noted in 
factory grades. Eastern rail business shows a slight 
increase, and export has likewise increased. There 
is some shortage reported in yard stocks, and produc- 
tion has been increased to fill in. Retail business 
is above normal. 


NEW YORK, May 23.—Volume of sales in Pondosa 
and Idaho pines has not increased materially in the 
last two weeks, but prices are a little firmer and 
show an upward tendency. Price cutting, in evidence 
earlier in the spring, has entirely disappeared. Whole- 
salers are especially optimistic. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., May 21.—Reports from 
the mill representatives of the California white and 
sugar pine group show that lower grades are still 
strong, with uppers moving slowly. Curtailment at the 
mills is still in evidence, and prices are strengthening 
somewhat. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 24.—Demand for west- 
ern pines continues to grow a little, and there is a 
very good call for finish stock. Small dimension also 
is getting a good run. Factory buyers are taking a 
good line, though demand in the middle West is not 
as good as usual in that line. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 25.—A strong situation 
prevails in better grades of western pines, chiefly be- 
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cause of the depletion of mill stocks. Thick Cali- 
fornia white pine selects are quite scarce, and some 
advances have taken place in Nos. 2 and 8 sugar pine. 
The demand is about seasonable, not many large 
orders being placed. 


REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 23.—Redwood 
orders and shipments maintain a wholesome lead 
over production, due to curtailment of output. Rail 
shipments, local demand, export and intercoastal ship- 
ments all continue above normal. Prices are steady 
at the recent advance. Some mills report shortages 
in stocks in various sizes. 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF., May 21.—The redwood 
market continues strong, with the volume good and 
the prices firm. All markets are buying more lumber 
than they were last year, and orders received by the 
mills are far ahead of production. Redwood com- 
mons are scarce and on these many of the mills are 
oversold. Uppers, especially siding, are moving 


better. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, May 25.—Industrial demand is the 
feature of the local southern pine market. Retailers 
are pretty well supplied and are only buying to round 
out their stocks. There is a pretty good assortment 
of all items at most mills, the only reported item 
in short supply being 4-inch No. 3 common. Prices 
are unchanged. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 23.—Local observers 
rate the current business “fair to good,’ with prices 
in general holding about as they were, with occasional 
concessions rumored with respect to some items, Fin- 
ish is rather quiet, but flooring, notably 38-inch 
B&better, is said to be in rather brisk demand. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 23.—Southern pine de- 
mand continues quiet at unchanged quotations. Most 
of the activity comes from retail yards, especially 
those in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. (Industrial 
crating stock is inclined to be slow. All buying is 
of the hand-to-mouth variety for such stock as is 
wanted for fill-in requirements. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 24.—Southern pine 
business continues at about the same volume as for 
the last three weeks, with prospects for a larger vol- 
ume for the remainder of this month. The demand 
is better for lower grades than for upper, in most 
sections, and buyng still runs strongly to mixed cars. 
There has been no change in prices, though prospects 
are for a little stiffening in lower grades. 


HOUSTON, TEX., May 24.—The pine market is 
steady. One inch No. 1 and No. 2 common is mov- 
ing faster than the other grades of yard stocks, which 
are in fair to good demand. Timbers are strong and 
industrial items are firm. Export trade is quiet. 
Prices are practically unchanged . 


BOSTON, MASS., May 24.—Southern pine trade is 
slow. Competition is very keen and orders are un- 
evenly distributed. Retailers lack confidence in the 
irregular prices quoted them, and are buying only 
for immediate requirements. Some authorities think 
they detect a slightly firmer tone in flooring and other 
popular specialties. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 21.—The market on red 
cedar shingles is featureless, with prices continuing 
at bedrock and production exceeding orders. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 24.—There was 
only slight improvement in demand for red cedar 
shingles this week since building operations have not 
advanced far enough to make stocking urgent. Prices 
however were up slightly. Clears were being quoted 
at about $2.15, and stars at $2. Lath are still in ex- 
cellent demand, with wholesalers unwilling to contract 
at present prices. Northern pine manufacturers say 
demand for mixed lath is good. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 24.—The shingle mar- 
ket is slow and demand fluctuates considerably. The 
country yards are the best buyers. Prices range 
around $2.10 for clears, and $1.95 for stars, and hot 
cars usually go lower. The demand for lath is good, 
mostly for southern and western pine and redwood. 
Siding demand is slow, and buyers want mostly wide 
items. 


NEW YORK, May 23.—Eastern spruce continues 
to sell at $6.50 to $6.75 for water shipment, with 
a slight increase for rail shipments. Excess lath, 
that have been a serious burden for the last six 
weeks, seem to, be selling very gradually, but there 
is still room for improvements, evidenced by the fact 





TOP Him! 


—but Don’t Pawn the Family Jewels 
| gabe tone doubt, it pays to season lumber by 


modern drying methods. 


But why pawn 


the family jewels for a plant ornament, how- 
ever scientifically embellished? 

Modern drying—via the Universal Vacuum 
Dryer—requires no enormous outlay. Most 
plants have some old kiln building which can be 
converted at small cost to Universal Dryers— 
giving shorter drying time and greater volume 


at lower drying cost. 


Universal Dryers are modern dryers with con- 
trolled circulation at an investment any operator 
can afford. There are no “‘bells’’ on them. A 
practical engineer superintends installation and 
as much initial operation as you require. No 


further expense. 


Glad to figure your requirements 
without obligation to you. 


UNIVERSAL VACUUM DRYER CO. 


5097 Gateway Station 


UNIVERSAL 





Kansas City, Mo. 





Vacuum DIRYER 








that prices have given no sign of strengthening. West 
Coast shingles are plentiful and prices vary, but im- 
provement is steady. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 23.—Demand for 
cypress shingles continues fairly active, and comes 
principally from southern States. Shingle stocks at 
Louisiana mills are reported lower than usual at this 
season. Prices by report stand unchanged. Cypress 
lath move in mixed cars at about the customary pace, 
with prices unchanged. 


HOUSTON, TEX., May 24.—In this section of 
Texas there appears to be a falling off in the use 
of West Coast shingles. Metal lath also is used ex- 
tensively in these parts. Prices on both shingles and 
lath are about the same as in the last several weeks. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 24.—Boxboard interests are 
handling a fairly seasonable volume at steady prices. 
Production is well under that of a year ago, and 
accumulations are avoided. Round edge white pine 
boxboards, inch, are $27@30, 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 24.—Clapboards are quiet 
in New England territory. Most retail yards have mod- 
erate stocks, adequate for their present requirements, 
and are averse to making any future commitments. 
Eastern spruce and native white pine are scarce and 
firm. Plenty of West Coast clapboards are available 
at attractive prices. 





SHIPMENTS of forest trees from the forest 
nursery of the New York State conservation 
commission are under way and within the 
last week 3,000,000 trees were sent to in- 
dividuals to make forest plantings this spring. 
Shipments have been started from the nurseries 
at Lowville and Lake Clear and will continue 
until about the middle of May, in what prom- 
ises to be a record spring planting season. Or- 
ders for trees now total 15,450,000 and are be- 
ing received at the rate of nearly 500,000 a 
week. 
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WANTED: 


EVERY WOODWORKER 


to TRY THIS KNIFE 
FOR 10 DAYS 


Here is a knife made to conform with 1927 
requirements for quality work and long ser- 
vice with less regrinding. 
finest high speed steel knife Dowd has offered 
during eighty years of knife making experi- 
Dowd wants you to try a set for ten 
days without cost or obligation, keeping 
check on their edge-holding qualities and 
If the knives are not 
satisfactory in every way, you may return 
them at Dowd’s expense. 
judge; you must be satisfied. Take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to ‘‘get acquainted”’ 
with the Dowd Superior High Speed Steel 
Send in your trial order today. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Boloii.¥ 9 Wis. 










It is by far the 


You are the sole 


cutting knives since 




















Trouble and Litigation 


Green Bay, Wis., May 23.—The Green Bay Hard- 
wood Co. has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
in the Federal court at Miiwaukee, scheduling the 
liabilities at $51,467 and assets at $41,421. W. 
Grossman is president of the company. 


Evansvitte, Inp., May 23.—Thomas J. Morton, 
local banker, was appointed receiver for the Reliable 
Planing Mill Co. in the Vanderburgh County su- 
perior court today by Judge Edgar Durre. Bond for 
the receiver was fixed at $10,000. William Garrison, 
president of the Reliable Planing Mill Co., testified 
that the company was bordering on insolvency, and 
thought the appointment of a receiver might pull the 
company through. 


Beaumont, Tex., May 23.—An order rejecting the 
bid of $27, 000 for the remaining assets of the Miller- 
Link Lumber Co., of Orange, was made in Federal 
district court here Thursday by Judge W. Lee Estes. 

bid was made by the Peavy-Moore Lumber Co. 
of Shreveport, and was for 12,000 acres of land_in 
Orange, Newton and Jasper counties, Texas, and Cal- 
casieu and Orleans parishes, Louisiana. Judge Estes, 
in ordering the bid rejected and the properties re- 
advertised for sale, said the value of the property was 
far in excess of the amount of the bid and it would 


be an injustice to the creditors and stockholders of 
the lumber company to accept it. 


BurraLto, N. Y., May 23.—An equity receivership 
of Flierl & Middleton (Inc.), lumbermen, was 
ordered by Federal Judge Hazel last week. Two re- 
ceivers were appointed, Peter Engelhardt, a wholesale 
lumber dealer, and Arthur J. Adler, an attorney. The 
company’s liabilities were placed at $90,000 and assets 
$109,000. About two-thirds of the assets are said to 
be of a character on which it is difficult to realize 
promptly. The receivers will endeavor to continue 
the business. 


SeaTtTLeE, Wasu., May 21.—After having rejected 
the bid of $110,000, made by H. W. Bunker, of Cali- 
fornia, for the poceerties of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., at Clear Lake, Wash., under receivers’ sale, Judge 
George A. Joiner of the superior court of Skagit 
County, has ordered that the properties be sold at 
public auction in Mount Vernon June 4, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. Under instructions of the court, deputy sher- 
iffs have levied on the properties—including the mill, 
mill site, machinery, camp sites, Skagit theater build: 
ing, postoffice building, Skagit club building, cook 
houses, boarding houses, equipment, residences sold 
on contract on which balance is due, and other prop- 
erty. The various classifications will be sold as units. 
Notices of sale were posted this week by deputies. 
The properties will be sold to highest bidder, all bids 





to be submitted to the court for confirmation, and 
each bid to be accompanied by certified check or cash 
equal to 10% of bid. The order of sale has been 
issued to satisfy a judgment of $842,099, secured 
March 25 by the Bank of California against "the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co. and its receivers, Clyde Walton 
and P. D. Moody. 


OBITUARY | 


CHARLES I. SHANNON, a lumberman of 
Sioux Falls, S. D., who was widely known in 
the Northwest, died recently at his home jn 
that city following a sudden attack which 
came while he was working on his car. Mr. 
Shannon and a friend were driving from Wa- 
tertown to Sioux Falls when the car became 
mired in the deep mud near Lake Norden, and 
the exertion of trying to get it out apparently 
breught on the attack. Mr. Shannon was 6? 
years old. He was born at Inver Grove, Minn. 
and his early business life was spent in the 
farm implement trade in that State. On Oct, 
12, 1896 Mr. Shannon was united in marriage 
with Miss Jessie Van Velzer at Mankato, Minn., 
and shortly afterwards entered the real estate 
business. In 1906 he joined partnership with 
Tom Carroll at Wallace, S. D., operating under 
the name of Carroll & Shannon Lumber Co. 
until 1910, when it was dissolved. Mr. Shannon 
in that year started traveling for the Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Co. and continued with that 
eoncern until 1917, during which time he be- 
came widely known and popular in the trade. 
In 1917 he started a brokerage business in 
Sioux Falls, under name of C. I. Shannon Co., 
which he continued until his death. His widow 
and daughter, Loye Shannon, survive him. Mr. 
Shannon was an active member of the Tri- 
State Association of Building Material Sales- 
men, 











M. L. McCLURE, aged 82 years, father of 
John W. McClure, secretary-treasurer of the 
Bellgrade Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., died 
at his home at Whitehaven, Tenn., near Mem- 
phis iate Sunday night, May 22, after an ill- 
ness of a few hours. He was taken ill in the 
morning and'on account of his advanced age 
was unable to regain strength. John W. Mce- 
Clure was in Denver at the time recuperating 
from a slight spell of illness. M. L. McClure 
was born in Ireland but had lived at White- 
haven, Tenn., for more than a quarter of a 
century. He is survived by his widow, three 
sons: John W., George, and Robert Bruce Mc- 
Clure, and one daughter, Mrs. Bess McClure 
Tomilson of Whitehaven, Tenn. 


JAMES EDWIN CAMERON, president of the 
Cameron-Hogg Lumber Co. of Portland, Ore., 
died in that city Saturday, May 21, following 
an operation for appendicitis. He was born 
in Oshkosh, Wis., March 7, 1864, and went to 
Oregon in 1904 after having been engaged in 
the lumber business in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. He first located in the vicinity of Hood 
River, later moving to Portland and establish- 
ing offices in the Spalding building where he 
handled the output of a pine mill operated at 
Goldendale, Wash., and a fir mill at Cameron 
Spur, Ore. He is survived by a widow, two 
daughters, three sons, and a brother. 


WILLIAM T. HATFIELD, 79 years old, for- 
merly noted as a mahogany expert, died at his 
home at Gosport, Ind., on Saturday, May 21 
after a short illness. Mr. Hatfield was born in 
Berrien County, Michigan and served in the 
Cnion Army during the Civil War, having en- 
listed in Co, K., 155th Ind. infantry. He spent 
twenty years in Central America and for many 
years was superintendent of construction for 
Massachusetts and St. Louis mahoga com- 
panies in that region. He was regarded as an 
expert on mahogany logs and lumber. He 
» anes by a widow and one son, Otis Hat- 

eld. 


JAMES B. SMITH, 65 years old, a depart- 
ment head for E. C. Atkins & Co., saw 
manufacturers of Indianapolis, Ind., and at one 
time in the lumber business at Mt. Healthy, 
Ohio, died recently in the City Hospital in In- 
dianapolis, following an illness of several 
months. He began his business career as an 
employee in a sawmill at New Point, Ind. He 
operated his lumber business about twenty 
years and for the last ten years had been with 
the Atkins company. He is survived by a 
widow and a daughter. A son was killed in 
the world war. 


H. ALEXANDER MARSHALL, manager of 
the Alberni Pacific Shingle Mills, Vancouver, 
B. C., was drowned on Sunday, May 15, near 
Port Alberni, Vancouver Island, while swim- 
ming in the Stamp river. He was caught in 
the swiftly flowing current of the river and 
swept over a water-fall into a whirlpool be- 
low. Mr. Marshall was 29 years old, a former 
member of the Royal Air Forces, and was 
— known in Vancouver sporting and social 
circles. 


WILLIAM GEORGE LYNN, of Toronto, 
passed away recently in his 83rd year. Mr. 
Lynn was born in Innisfil township, Simcoe 
County, and removed to Parkdale 46 years ago, 
where he was engaged in the lumber business 
until he retired in 1915. He is survived by 


three sons and three daughters. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


. . . . 

Loadings Again Top Million Cars 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 25.—For the sixth week 
this year, revenue freight loading again exceeded one 
million cars for the week ended May 14,: according 
to reports filed today by the carriers. Total loading 
of revenue freight for that week amounted to 1,029,- 
126 cars. This was a decrease of 622 cars under the 
corresponding week last year but an increase of 43,247 
cars over the corresponding week two years ago. The 














total for the week of May 14 was an increase of 4,710 


cars over the preceding week this year, due principally 
to increased loading of coal, while forest products, ore 
and coke also showed increases. Decreases, however, 
were reported in the loading of miscellaneous freight, 
merchandise and less than carload lot freight, grain 
and grain products and live stock. 

Coal loading for the week of May 14 totaled 163.150 
cars. This was a decrease of 4,528 cars under the 
same week last year. It was, however, an increase of 
6,418 cars compared with the same week two years ago. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight for the week totaled 261,946 cars, a decrease 
of 5,338 cars under the same week last year but 2,501 
cars above the corresponding week two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 40,147 
cars, an increase of 444 cars over the same week in 
1926 and 4,616 cars above the same week in 1925. In 
the western dstricts alone, grain and grain products 
loading totaled 23,776 cars, an increase of 1,964 cars 
over the same week last year. 

Live stock loading amounted to 29,161 cars, an in- 
crease of 2,697 cars over the same week last vear 
and 2,742 cars above the same week in 1925. In the 
western districts alone, live stock loading totaled 
22,106 cars, an increase of 2,271 cars above the same 
week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 70,924 cars, 5,079 
cars below the same week last year and 4,884 cars 
under the same week in 1925. 


Fourth Section Order Modified 


Division 2 of the commission, on petition filed by 
Agents J. E. Johanson and F. L. Speiden, has further 
modified Fourth Section Order No. 9,455—Lumber 
from Alabama and Mississippi—so as to become ef- 
fective Sept. 8. This order was issued in response to 
some fourteen Fourth Section applications filed on 
behalf of the carriers and was entered originally 


Jan. 5. 


At the same time Division 2 in response to a peti- 
tion filed by the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 


"Co, announced that the same measure of temporary 


relief authorized in the order with respect to rates on 
lumber and articles taking lumber rates from competi- 


‘tive points on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern to St. 


Louis and East St. Louis shall also be applicable in 
connection with rates from points on the Jackson & 
Eastern Railway, Mississippi & Western Railroad, 
Mississippi Export Railroad and Bonhomie & Hat- 
tiesburg Southern Railroad to the same points. 


. . . 
Railway Equipment and Supplies 
In the latest issue of Railway Age orders for rail- 
way cars and equipment are reported as follows: 

Lehigh & New England has given contract for re- 
pairs to 200 hopper cars to the American Car & 
Foundry Co.; New York Central, 50 box cars, 55 
tons’ capacity, with American Car & Foundry Co., for 
service on the Peoria & Eastern, this in additon to 
orders for 3,500 cars reported in May 14 issue of 
Railway Age; Delaware & Lackawanna & Western, 300 
steel underframe box cars, 55 tons’ capacity with 
American Car & Foundry Co., and 200 steel under- 
frame box’ cars, 55 tons’ capacity with the Magor Car 
Corporation. 

Saeee ee aeaeaane 


. 

Order Clarifies Coast Group Situation 

SeatTLE, Wasn., May 21.—An order issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission requires that 
combination rates in carload lots from Selleck and 
other points on Puget Sound to destinations in Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota and Minnesota be 
reduced to a parity with Coast group rates to the 
same destinations. Under this order the Northern 
Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Great 
Northern will discontinue charging a higher freight 
rate on lumber from Puget Sound points than from 
Tacoma and points in the Willamette Valley. The 
order clears up a situation along the Tacoma East- 
ern railroad and the Palmer branch of the Northern 
Pacific. The joint rate to the destinations cited has 
been 54 cents a hundred from Tacoma as against 59 
cents from Fairfax, which is near Tacoma, but is not 
in the so called Coast group. The combination rates 
which are abolished range from 2% to 8% cents 
higher than those on the Coast group basis for the 
single line haul; a situation under which interior 
mills have been charged the Coast rate plus the local 





Trackson Speeds Up Each Trip! 


OGGERS everywhere are putting the Trackson- 
Fordson to work because it is “quick on its 
feet.” It gets things done faster than 8 horses 


and at less than half the cost. 


Those “extra trips” it gives you emphasize its speed : 
which means profit to you. It has three speed ranges 
—in low speed, 2 to 4 miles an hour—no 2-ton crawl- 
er tractor can equal its drawbar pull—no 4-horse 
team can doits work. At high speed with light loads, 
it travels three or four times as fast as teams. 


Just the right size for the average logging job, it has 
no equal for hauling, loading, skidding, snaking, or 
decking. It works on steep, rough grades, in wet 
swampy land, in sand, in underbrush under condi- 
tions where no horse or heavy tractor could work. 


Its cost is so low that you can buy and operate three 
Trackson-Fordsons for less than the cost of one 
larger tractor. Send back the coupon now. It will 


bring you complete information by mail. 


Trackson Compan 


—™ MAKERS OF FULL - CRAWLERS ~ 
MILWAUKEE .W!I6. 


510 CLINTON ST. 


Trackson Company . 
510Clinton Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fordson for logging work. 


OJ Winter Logging C1) Summer Logging 


Gentlemen :—Send me as soon as possible specific infor- 
mation (illustrated) telling me how I can use Trackson- 


These 
6 Advantages Are 
Combined in no Other 
Crawler 


1. All-steel construction— 
no cast iron parts. 


2. Fewest working parts— 
lowest upkeep cost. 


3. Patented non-clogging 
track of specially hard- 
ened alloy steel. 


4. Greater track area, bet- 
ter traction less ground 
pressure. 


5. Oil reservoir type dirt- 
proof bearings. 


6. Simple steering—no 
complicated clutches. 



































rate between mill and terminal. The complaint was 
made by the Pacific States Lumber Co. and other 
manufacturers. 





Hymeneal 


PEAVY-WILLIS. Invitations have been 
sent out by Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Claiborne 
Willis, 1535 Stevens Avenue, Shreveport, La., 
for the marriage of their daughter, Kathleen, 
to William Asa Peavy on Tuesday evening, 
June 7, at 8:30 o’clock, at the First Methodist 
Church, Shreveport. Mr. Peavy is the nephew 
of A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy lumber 
companies. The father of the bride-to-be is 
vice president of the Commercial National 
Bank of Shreveport. The honeymoon will be 
spent at Colorado Springs. 


HESS-BAKER. Edmond Arthur Hess, son 
of Charles Hess, Momence, Ill., and engaged 
with his father in the lumber business, was 
married May 16 to Miss Mary Baker, daughter 
of the Rev. and Mrs. William Baker of Mo- 
mence in the Church of the Good Shepherd, the 
bride’s father officiating. Both young people 
are well known in their community and Mr. 
Hess is one of the prominent younger lumber- 
men of central Illinois. 


BISSELL-KENNEDY. Walter Bissell, 23, 
son of W. H. Bissell of the Yawkey-Bissell Co., 
at Wausau, Wis., and Miss Elizabeth B. Ken- 
nedy, both students at the University of Wis- 
consin, eloped to Rockford, Ill., on May 15 and 
were married there. The marriage was the 
culmination of a brief campus courtship and 
came as a surprise to the friends of both. 
They have left for a honeymoon trip to 
Europe. 


COFPFEY-McCORMICE. The engagement of 
Jay L. Coffey, who is connected with the Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Co., of Asheville, N. C., to 
Miss Louise McCormick, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. 8S. Fred McCormick, of Asheville, has 
been announced. The wedding will take place 
at the home of the bride’s parents in Royal 
Pines. 


ADAMS-DAVIS. A very pretty wedding, of 
interest to lumbermen in the Kentucky hard- 
wood region, took place at Weeksbury, Ky., 
Friday evening, May 20, when John Henry 
Adams and Miss Louella C. Davis were united 
in marriage. Mr. Adams is a popular young 
lumberman of the eastern Kentucky section, 
operating several small sawmills there, while 
his bride was a teacher in Floyd County 
schools. The young couple are spending a 
honeymoon in the North and will make their 
home in Weeksbury. 
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The Roaring Nineties in the Klondike 


And there, as in the lumber 
industry, you will find the trade 
marks of Nicholson and Black 
Diamond Files. 

For over half a century, Nich- 
olson and Black Diamond saw 
files have been known and 
respected by saw filers for their 
sharpness and long life — for 
their almost uncanny capacity 
to put new bite on the teeth 
of dull saws. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R. 1., U. S.A. 


Back in 1897 the country rang 
with the news of George Car- 
mack’s discovery of gold in the 
Klondike. There followed the 
famous Klondike Rush. Today 
modern methods of mining 
have supplanted the crude 
methods of that breathless, 
frenzied period; modern tools 
have taken the place of the 
makeshift equipment of the 
pioneers. 


USA 


1.08 ate, 


Providence Factory 
NICHOLSON FILE Co. 
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Philadelphia Factory 
G. & H. BARNETT CO. 





















Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 
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News Letters 


(Continued from page 81) 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


May 23.—The longleaf market has shown some 
betterment, especially as to items such as flooring, 
which has advanced slightly. Other items are strong, 
but have not shown advances, except in isolated in- 
stances. Ceiling, siding and other shed stocks are 
moving fairly well. Yard items are moving better, but 
are still in heavy supply. Finish is bringing the usual 
prices, although there is no oversupply. There is some 
railroad business being placed, and it is strongly com- 
peted for. While the competition of smaller mills 
has been eliminated for the time being, the larger 
mills are making very favorable quotations. 

The shortleaf mills have experienced a betterment 
in demand for their finish, moldings and trim, since 
many mills in Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
are shut down on account of high water. Last week 
there was a decided strengthenng in random widths 
B&better kiln dried shortleaf rough. Mills that have 
been receiving about $36, now get $38. The 4/4 is 
the best mover, although thicker stock is in some 


demand and is bringing the usual differential. Roof- 
ers are slow, although production is not ahead of 
demand. 

The cypress market has been steady. There has 
been a better demand for finish grades, in mixed 
cars, but competition continues very keen, not a 
great volume of stock being called for. The eastern 
market gives promise of absorbing more shop soon, 
but mill supplies are large. Prices have been fairly 
steady, although smaller mills have offered some bar- 
gains in straight cars. Stock is being bought at $60 
for 4/4 FAS, and $60 for 8/4 select. There has been 
very littlke demand for cypress lath. Demand for 
cypress shingles is absorbing the entire output, 


Warren, Ark. 


May 23.—The Arkansas soft pine market has con- 
tinued strong, demand having been good, and the 
week’s bookings exceeding last week’s by a good num- 
ber of cars. Prices though have not made the ad- 
vances expected. They now are quite low, consider- 
ing the cost of manufacture. Most of the business is 
coming from small town dealers, although there is 
some frem larger cities, especially in the East, and 
some has come from dealers in central southern States 
affected by recent tornadoes. There has been an in- 


crease in orders for straight cars, mostly containing 
yard items with B&better flat grain flooring. Upper 
grades of finish and finish products are moving in 
good volume. Industrial buying has improved. Car 
material is quiet. Production has been normal, de- 
spite heavy rains. Shipments are heavy, being slightly 
ahead of production at some of the large mills, though 
most of them are shipping about the same amount as 
they are cutting. Car supply is adequate and there 
is surplus labor. Small mills generally are getting 
ready to start operation. 


Laurel, Miss. 


May 23.—Weather has been favorable to manufac- 
turing, drying, and shipping. None of the mills re. 
port surplus stocks. Order files are normal to large. 
Retailers have recently shown more interest in buy- 
ing. A number of railroad and car company inquiries 
are in the market. Industrial buying, except of 
crating, has declined. Crating, however, continues in 
extremely active demand. Prices have changed very 
little, being well maintained, and there is a possibility 
of early advances. The export market has been es- 
pecially active. Very large sales have been made both 
to Europe and South America. Export prices are 
practically unchanged. Sawn timber is extra firm, 
thirty cube bringing freely $45, port. About the 
weakest export item is kiln dried saps, but these are 
strengthening. Shortage of hardwoods is causing a 
heavier demand for upper grades of pine. Surplus 
stocks of kiln dried saps have now been practically 
all absorbed. Shipments of export stocks are pro- 
ceeding at a normal rate. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


May 23.—There is a better tone to the yellow pine 
market. Inch No. 3 common is in excellent demand 
and the supply is rapidly becoming exhausted. - Inch 
No. 2 is also in good demand, while dimension has 
been somewhat slow. The longleaf mills are well 
supplied with cutting orders, for both railroads and 
exporting. The volume of business is apparently in- 
creasing from day to day, and a tendency to increase 
in prices is very apparent. A good many mills are 
putting out new lists with 50 cent to $1 increases on 
a great many items. 

Hundreds of hardwood mills have been destroyed 
utterly, while others can not log, and the supply at 
present is totally inadequate. Locally, the hardwood 
demand has more than doubled in the last three 
weeks, with gum and oak leading the market. There 
have been some very heavy sales of both within the 
last week and all hardwoods are increasingly hard 
to get, even at advanced prices. 


Duluth, Minn. 


May 23.—Mixed carlot shipments of northern pine 
have been in larger volume lately, and there has been 
a distinct stiffening in the market. Operators, con- 
sequently, are not pressing for future sales at cur- 
rent lists. Sales officials reported shipments about 
normal for the season. An unusual situation has de- 
veloped, in that mill operations at some northern 
Minnesota points have been affected by high water. 
The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co.’s smaller sawmill at 
Virginia is closed down, and the International Lum- 
ber Co. at International Falls is finding its operations 
hampered. The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. is making 
repairs at its smaller mill, but the larger mill is going 
full time. The Pike Bay Lumber Co., Tower, Minn., 
has started cutting for the season. 


Jackson, Miss. 


May 23.—A number of large pine operators in 
Louisiana last week were forced to close down due 
to the flood, and there is larger demand on mills here. 
No. 3 common still seems to be leading demand. This 
item has shown advances of 50 cents to $1, according 
to width, and a number of mills report it oversold. 
No. 1 dimension is also enjoying a nice movement, 
substantial bookings having been made last week. 
Flooring in the lower grades has shown decided 
strength, with increased inquiries, because of advance 
in lower grade hardwood flooring. Loading equip- 
ment has not been plentiful, and most orders are for 
overnight shipment. Adverse weather, while not af- 
fecting big mills, was most annoying to the small 
operators and especially so to manufacturers of No. 
2 and better dimension, and shipments of this stock 
were very light. Inquiries for special cutting and 
railroad material are numerous. Export demand has 
been strong. 

The Voll Cooperage Co., Corinth, Miss., has had un- 
usual demand. At the plant and in the woods there 
are employed about one hundred extra men. 

The Southern Paper Co., of Moss Point, Miss., has 
enclosed 15,000 acres in the back country, upon which 
it is planting thousands of small pine trees. Recently 
H. E. Baker, representing the Forest Service, and K. 
E. Kimball, Mississippi State forester, were in con- 
ference with company officials, relative to establish- 
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ment of reforestation districts. Creation of fire 
prevention district in southern Mississippi is being fos- 
tered. If land owners agree to a small acreage tax, 
the State will erect watch towers and employ patrol- 
men. 

Olen Mitchell, prominent lumberman, has organized 
the Mitchell Lumber Co. Its yards and lumber sheds 
are being built on modern lines. 

E. L. Wetherbee, southern pine manufacturer at 
Shubuta, Miss., recently installed a new Moore dry 
kiln to replace the kiln destroyed by fire a month ago. 
The new kiln is a 4-track, end pile type, 20x62 feet 


in dimension. 
Macon, Ga. 


May 23.—Roofer manufacturers are increasing their 
operations a little in this territory, though output is 
not yet up to normal. The movement of roofers has 
been heavier than usual, and the market appears to 
be a trifle stronger. Small mills are doing a tremend- 
ous business for the size of their plants. 

Longleaf pine continues in good demand. Sales 
are up to the capacity of the mills, but prices remain 
practically stationary. 

Lee Bennett and Mrs. Bennett are in a Milledge- 
ville Hospital, suffering from injuries received in an 
automobile accident. Mr. Bennett lost his right 
hand. Mrs. Bennett was unconscious for a couple 
of days. Both are believed to be on the road to 
recovery. Mr. Bennett is & lumber inspector with 
the Jeffreys-McElrath Manufacturing Co., this city. 


Boston, Mass. 


May 24.—With few exceptions, the lumber market 
has been quiet in New England territory during the 
last week, and prices have kept about steady. Build- 
ing statistics show some falling off in the industry, 
but dealers report a fairly seasonable demand for 
lumber at their yards. Softening of the base price of 
eastern spruce frames has been the principal new 
market development; $40 being taken instead of $42 
in most transactions. For random lengths of spruce 
the market is firmer. Some mills are now quoting 
$35 for really dry spruce covering boards, which are 
very scarce. Spruce lath are steady and shingles 
quiet but firm. Several of the leading specialists in 
Coast-to-Coast lumber shipment said today that $33 
c. i. f. is now a modest quotation for mill shipment 
of ordinary schedule of 2-inch dressed fir. Several 
houses are asking $34. Transit lots bought on the 
Coast some time ago may be picked up for less. In- 
quiries for hardwoods are becoming more numerous 
and prices look firmer. The excited condition of the 
hardwood flooring market is indicated by statements 
of local wholesalers that some of the mills have with- 
drawn quotations entirely, and others are asking such 
prices as $102.50@105.75 for plain white oak }{2x2% 
inch clear; $86.50@90.75 for selects, and $68@70.75 
for No. 1 common. 


New Orleans, La. 


May 24.—The last week registered moderate gain 
in orders. Southern pine mill reports showed a clear 
booking gain which brought sales ahead of produc- 
tion. Cypress sales were also reported a shade better, 
mixed-car orders being dominant. The _ southern 
hardwoods seemingly maintaned their previous sell- 
ing pace and in respect of certain items—notably the 
flooring grades of oak, tupelo, FAS red gum and 
magnolia—registered slight improvement. Sap gum, 
thick elm and maple also are moving well. Little 
change is reported in prices, cypress quotations being 
rated unchanged, southern pine prices just about 
maintaining their previous levels, with slight varia- 
tions on a few items, and the hardwoods in general 
selling at the advanced levels previously noted. 

Addressing the industrial bureau of the New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce last week, V. H. 
Sonderegger, former state forester and chairman of 
the association’s forest products resources committee, 
urged the necessity of reforestation in Louisiana. 
Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, he de- 
clared, are today producing 46 percent of the total 
national production of hardwoods—37 percent of the 
oak, 72 percent of the red gum, 70 percent of the 
tupelo, 43 percent of the ash, 46 percent of the cot- 
tonwood, 54 percent of the yellow pine and 47 per- 
cent of the cypress. For the next twenty-five years, 


he predicted, the South will continue to be the prin- * 


cipal source of hardwoods. But if the section is to 
continue its hold of the industry—which means many 
millions to it annually, reforestation must be under- 
taken on a great scale. Perpetuation of the industry 
is of very great financial and business importance to 
New Orleans, he continued, estimating that a total of 
$167,000,000 is brought into Louisiana by its forest 
products industries from the North, East, West and 
foreign countries, while another $150,000,000 comes 
to companies in adjoining southern States which do 
business through New Orleans. 

Purchase of an additional twenty-five acres of land 
adjoining its plant site is reported by the Celotex 
Co., which is said to be planning further expansions 
of its plant, situated just across the river from New 
Orleans. 


Knowrt the 
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Act Now! 


With the Mississippi flood waters curtailing 
our lumber production 100%, we appeal to our 
customers to place orders now. It will be from 
60 to 90 days before our mills will again be able 
to manufacture lumber and those orders which 
come in first, will be given preference. Wire us, 
at our expense, for prices. 


Turner-Farber-Love Company 


Home Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, 350 Madison Ave. |New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Bldg. Chicago, 612 North Michigan Ave. 
Mills at Memphis, Tenn., Leland, Charleston, Tchula, Miss. 

















Sell A Ladder With 
Every Bill of Lumber 


The sale of Babcock Spruce Ladders by lumber dealers is 
growing fast because they have the qualities that all ladder 
buyers want—they’re strong, yet light and easy to handle. 

Let this combination of merits help you sell a ladder with 
every bill of lumber. Write for the Babcock catalog. 


Remember we pay the freight. 






BCOCK 


SPRUCE LADDERS. 
The W. W. BABCOCK CO., Bath,N.Y. 
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Booklet on Handling Equipment 


“Economical Handling of Lumber” is the title of a 
86-page, 11x8%-inch, booklet recently issued by the 
Milwaukee Electric Crane & Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, of Milwaukee, Wis., in which is illustrated and 
described in an interesting manner the company’s 
equipment for handling lumber. Among the equip- 
ment listed in this new catalog are overhead lumber 
handling cranes, lumber handling trolleys, electrical 
equipment, grapple or lumber cradles, monorail hoists, 
monorail switches, transfer bridges, transfer cars, gan- 
try cranes, grab-bucket cranes etc. Two pages are 
devoted to the subject of “Positive Oil Lubrication,” 
and the reason why this exclusive Milwaukee crane 
feature assures greater dependability, longer service 
life and lowest maintenance cost. 

Representative installations are pictured on various 
pages of the booklet, among the prominent concerns 
using Milwaukee equipment for handling lumber being 
the John Dower Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash.; Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co., Wendling, Ore.; Vaughan Lumber Co., Hou- 
ston, Tex.; Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; 
Hammond Cedar Co., Port Hammond, B. C. 

In an introduction to the booklet it is stated: 
“Handling material by overhead mechanical equip- 
ment, cranes, hoists etc. has long been recognized in 
industrial plants everywhere as a certain means of 
reducing handling costs, speeding up production and 
releasing labor for more productive and profitable 
work. In the lumber industry such equipment is 
gradually supplanting manual handling at the mill, 
storage yard or loading point. Overhead cranes and 
hoists installed at important points in the production 
stream, such as connecting links between sorting 
chains, storage sheds, dry kilns and planing mills, not 
only move the material faster but replace the gangs of 
men and animals usually required to perform this 
work. The cost of the crane is quickly paid for by 
payroli and maintenance savings. 

“Overhead cranes and hoists facilftate and. expedite 
car shipment—the customer gets his lumber quicker 
and demurrage charges are not so imposing or fre- 
quent. In storage yards or sheds overhead cranes and 
hoists permit full use of every inch of ground space 
and by reason of the fact that lumber can be piled 
to great heights, safely and easily, with a crane or 
hoist, greater capacity in storage is secured. Because 
overhead cranes and hoists can handle stacked lumber 
in large units (2,000 to 5,000 feet, board measure, at 
a time) costly rehandling and stacking is eliminated. 
The speed with which such units can be handled 
makes it possible to ship dry lumber at all times, thus 
measurably reducing shipping charges. Where it is 
required to convey material a considerable distance, 
or the nature of operations does not lend _ itself 
specifically to overhead traveling cranes, overhead 
hoists, operating on monorails, achieve great savings 
of time and labor. Such hoists can be operated on a 
monorail track system both inside and outside build- 
ings, flexibly laid out to the best advantage over large 
areas, conveying material with great 


speed and 
economy.” 


The Milwaukee Electric Crane & Manufacturing 
Co. will be pleased to mail a copy of this new catalog 
to anyone interested. 


PRA AAEAAERBEEAABS 


Explaining the Constitution 


To tell the average native American, not 
to say the average immigrant, that the Con- 
sti‘ution of the United States is an interesting 
document and that a knowledge of it is im- 
portant to every citizen seems commonplace. 
Everybody admits these facts, and still (al- 
most everybody) continues in ignorance of the 
Constitution and of the reason why it is im- 
portant to him. Of course, nobody can claim 
to know much about the Constitution with- 
out reading it. In fact, it is possible to read 
it without getting an adequate notion of its 
character and significance. 

Most persons who understand the Constitu- 
tion and look upon it as the bulwark of Amer- 
ican liberties, often feel that they would like 
to share their knowledge and admiration with 
the people generally. It is hard, however, to 
get folks to listen to or to read “such dry 
stuff’ nowadays. The best chance of getting 
them to do so is to “make it short and snappy.” 
That’s what Harry Atwood has done in his 
new book, “The Constitution Explained.” An- 
other thing he has done has been to make a 
book so low in price that everybody can af- 
ford to buy it. The book is substantially 
bound in cloth, it contains 209 pages, and is 
supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at 
the publisher’s price, $1 a copy, delivered. 








Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates. 
25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 























WE WILL BUY 
YOUR 
SHAVINGS AND SAWDUST 


All or part of your supply if 
satisfactory. Mail sample and 
write for particulars today. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, 
3611 Auburn Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, new 
or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electrical 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, business opportunity, 
timber and timber lands, or anything used in the lum- 
ber industry, you can get it at a small cost by advertis- 
ing in the ‘‘Want-Columns’”’ of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED — A FIRST CLASS SUPERINTENDENT 
for hardwogd flooring mill. Must be thoroughly 
experienced and capable in every detail. This is 
a splendid opportunity for the right man. Re- 
ply in confidence stating very fully your experi- 
ence, reference, salary desired and when would 
be available. Plant has every facility and ready 
for operation. 
Address “G,. 5," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 

Superintendent for Sash, Door and Blind factory. 
Man who is thoroughly familiar with the wood- 
working business and has a thorough knowledge 
of manufacturing. Splendid opportunity. In reply- 
ing give age, references, salary expected, and full 
information regarding past experiences. 

GREGG & SON, Nashua, N. H. 











LARGE OHIO WHOLESALER 
handling West Coast, Western Pine and Yellow 
Pine yard stock wants an experienced detail man 
for office work. Prefer man with experience in all 
these woods. Good opportunity for the right man. 
Address ‘‘D. 3,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED OFFICE MAN 
By Chicago Wholesale Sash and Door House. Splen- 
did opportunity. Give particulars. 
Address “G,. 8,” care American Lumberman. 








Lackadaisically leaving lath lying 
long leaves lumbermen lamentable 
losses. 

Alice E. Spalding, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 
See Particulars on page 65. 








WARREN-HUCKINS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 


We occasionally have vacancies for highly skilled bench 
and machine men, not over forty-five. 


Modern plant, individual electric drive. Open shop. Ex. 
cellent working and living conditions. 


Qualified men seeking improvement and permanent po- 
sitions and willing to submit their history and refer. 
ences may write for enrollment blank. 





WISCONSIN LUMBER MANUFACTURER 
desires an experienced and reliable. Planing Mill 
Foreman to take complete charge of mill having 
five machines, working largely on Hemlock and 
Pine lumber. Must be a hustler. Prefer middle 
aged married man. 

Address “F.18," care American Lumberman, 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE BUYER WANTED 
Large wholesaler employing fifteen salesmen in 
Central and Eastern States desires to form a con- 
nection with commission buyer to place orders for 
California white pine, white fir, etc. 

Address “W. 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED BY MICHIGAN CORPORATION 


Competent bookkeeper with experience in traffic 








work. Give references and state salary wanted in 
reply. f 
Address “F.15," care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—COMPETENT : 
Hardwood inspector by Central Wisconsin mill— 
steady work. 
Address “E. 32,’ care American Lumberman, 





Louisiana Long Leaf lumber, like 

lignum-vitae, looks likely, lasts 

longer, less leaks, lifts large lia- 
bilities. 

T. E. Crews, Hammond, La. 

Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 


See Particulars on page 65. 
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SALESMAN 


Experienced in selling rotary cut 
veneers for a well-known manu- 
facturer. Must come well recom- 
mended. 


Address ‘“G. 4,” 


care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SALESMAN, 
Now employed by wholesale lumber company. Pre- 
fer man who has good position and an established 
trade. Large wholesaler maintaining offices in 
Portland, Oregon; Spokane, Washington, and Mer- 
idian, Mississippi, will offer an attractive position 
—drawing account and percentage of profits. Want 
to place men particularly in Indiana, Maryland, 
New York, New Jersey and New England, 
Address “H. 116,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SAL 
On a commission basis to sell N, O. Pine, yellow 
pine and cypress lumber. Prefer experienced sales- 
men with established trade located anywhere in 
Va., W. Va., Md., Pa., N. J., N. Y., Conn. and Mass. 
Address CLYDE EBY, New Bern, N. C. 


EXPERIENCED 
Lumber or Building Material Salesman with auto 
Nationally advertised product. Thickly populated 
exclusive territory. Commission basis. No side lines. 
Address “F. 5,” care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
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